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Mv DMR MoTIir-E, 

Before you read thi'; short 
history of a few brief weeks, I must warn you that 
it is no record of exciting adventure or Iieroic deeds, 
but simply an account of the daily life of British 
officers and Indian troops on a frontier expedition. 

How we lived and marched, what we ate and 
drank, our small jokes and trials, our marches 
through snow Or rain, hot valleys or pleasant fields, 
in short, all that contributed to fill the twenty-four 
hours of the day is what I have to tell 

I write it for you, and that it may please you is 
all I ask. — Your son. 


W. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Wl OU LD you like to go up to Gilgit ? ” 

' ' “Rather,” 

I was down in the military offices at Simla, 
hunting for a book and some maps, when I was 
asked the above question. No idea of Gilgit had 
before entered my head, but with the question 
came the answer, and I have since wondered why I 


never before thought of applying for the billet. 

, This was at the end of June 1894, and on the 


24th August I was crossing the Burzil pass into 
the Gilgit district. As day broke on the 31st 
August, I dropped down several thousand feet 
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from Doyen to Ramghat in the Indus valley, and it 
suddenly struck me I must have come down too 
low, and got into Dante’s Inferno. As I passed 
under the crossbeam of the suspension bridge, I 
looked to find the motto, “ All hope relinquish, ye 
who enter Here.” It wasn’t there, but instead 
there was a sentry on the bridge, who, on being 
questioned, assured me that though there was not 
much to choose in the matter of temperature 
between the two places, I was still ^n the surface 
of the earth. He seemed an authority on the 
subject, so I felt happier, and accepted the cup of 
tea offered me by the commander of the ^uard. 

Two hours later I was in Bunji, where I found 
I was to stay, and two days after that, an officer on 
his way down to Kashmir passed through, and 
almost the first question he asked me was, why on 
earth I had come up to Gilgit. “ Gilgit’s played out,” 
said he. Well, I had been asked that question 
several times on my march up, so I may as well 
explain that there are officially two chief causes 
which send men up to Gilgit-one is debts, and the 
other, the Intelligence Branch. These, I say, are 
the official reasons, but the real reason is^ the 
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clnncr of :i “froiilicr ro«.” In Simh llicy coll 
llicm niilitnn’ cxjv^illinn^. 1 lii'. account', for the 
Hi^t [nrt of thit joiiii^ oliicer'. '[lecch. linrc 
'txinni no clnno- ofn row to him. •<> he «.!•: Koinq: 
to iniuf .intl wnnilcml .it my comin;; up 

At firt, the rMuii •itmri! to iK.ir him out. ai 
"itliin two month', he w.t'. on tin- w.ir-jMtli in 
W'.uirismn, wliiic 1 w.r. 'till 1 icl.ni;; mj hcek at 
lluuji: hut hid. clnnitcil hltr. .nml 1 huqhetl H't. 

Well, to continue, my oflicinl rT-avin for coming 
to Gilgit heinj; the Intelligence Ilmiich. I wa'. 
orde-red up to Cliitral e.irly in N'otemher for some 
■.urecy worh, and thus oht.iineal the hnowledgc of 
the route and country tint w.es to st.ind me in such 
good stc.nd liter on I finisheil iny work m Chitral 
in ten diys, st.irting hick for Gilgit on the tst 
December, arriving there on the iQtli 1 s[ient 
Christims in Gilgit, and started on the end J.inuary 
1S95 for Ilunra, where I expected to rennin for 
the rest of the winter. 

News of the murder of Nirain-ul-mulk, Mchtcr 
of Chitnil, readied Gilgit on the yth January, and 
Dr. KoberLson, Political Agent at Gilgit, at once 
made preparations for a visit to Chitral, 
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Captain Townshend, who was at Gupis with 
Gough of the 2nd. Gurkhas, received orders to 
march with two hundred and fifty rifles of the 4th 
Kashmir Infantry. The ist detachment started 
under Gough, the second following under Towns- 
hend. The British Agent, Captain Campbell, and 
Surgeon Captain Whitchurch, joined ' the 2nd 
party at Ghizr, and they all crossed the pass 
together. At Mastuj they picked up the remainder 
of the 1 4th Sikhs, under Harley, who had not gohe 
down to Gurdon at Chitral, and then started for 
Chitral, arriving there on the 31st January. Lieu- 
tenant Moberly went from Gilgit with a detachment 
of the 4th Kashmir Infantry and took command 
of Mastuj. Gough returning to Ghizr, Baird took 
over command of Gupis, which was. garrisoned 
by the 6th Kashmir Infantry, and I was brought 
down from Hunza to take over Baird’s billet as 
staff officer. Shortly after, Fowler, R.E., was 
ordered to Chitral with his Bengal Sappers, and 
Edwardes, 2nd Bombay Infantry, to the same 
place, to take command of the Hunza Nagar Levies, 
which were .now called out. Baird was next 
ordered up to Chitral and. relieved by Stewart, 
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R.A. On 3i;.i Rcbninr)-, Rois and Jones and the 
deiachmeni of mh Sikhs left Gilgit cn roult for 
Mastuj, The Hiirtza and N'agnr Levies came in 
to Gilgil on tile 71I) Marcli. 1 issued Snider 
carbines nnd iwcni)’ rounds ammunition to cacl) 
man. and they left the next d.ay. These Levies 
were splendid men, hardy, thick-set mountaineers, 
incapable of fatigue ; .and, .as a distin^^ishinj; badge, 
each m.an was provided with a strip of red cloth 
which they wore in their caps, but whicli. we after- 
wards found by pmctic-al cximrience at Nisa Gol, 
was inadequate. 

As netss from Chitral had cc.ascd for some d.ays. 
Captain Stew, art, Assistant British Agent in Gilgit, 
determined to call up the 3ind rioncers, who were 
working on the Chilas road, so ns to be ready for 
an adv,ance in case any foiavnrd movement was 
necessary. In consequence of this order, Colonel 
Kelly marched into Gilgit on the soth March with 
two hundred men, Borradaile following on the 22nd 
with a like party. 

On the 2 1st we heard from MastuJ that Ross’s 
party of 14th Sikhs had been cut up, Ross 
himself and some forty-six Sepoys being killed, 
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Jones and fourteen men alone managing to cut 
their way back ; he and nine of the survivors being 
wounded. There was no news of Edwardes and 
Fowler. This news upset the apple-cart, and 
telegrams began to fly around, with the result that 
Colonel Kelly was put in command of the troops 
in the Gilgit district, with full civil ^ powers on his 
line of operations. This telegram arrived on the 
evening of the 22nd. The day before. Colonel 
Kelly had offered me the position of staff officer to 
the force, and I naturally jumped at the chance. 
Dew of the Guides, who was on the sick-list, was 
sufficiently well to take over my work, so there was 
no difficulty on that score ; and as I had long had 
my kit ready for any emergency, I merely bundled 
my remaining possessions into boxes, which I 
locked up and left to look after themselves till my 
return. 

Here I may as well describe what the force 
consisted of. First, there were four hundred men 
of the 32nd Pioneers, commanded by Borradaile, 
Colonel Kelly having taken command of the 
column. Bar these two, we were all subalterns. 
Peterson was the senior, and commanded the 2nd 
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detachment, as we were marcliing to Ghizr in two 
parties. Then there was nclUtinc tlic .adjutant, and 
Cobbe, and Browning-Smith the doctor — these 
were .all 32nd Pioneers. CapLain de V^isines, loth 
BomUay Infantrj', came .along with us .as far as 
Gupis, where he relieved Stewart, R.A., wlio, of 
course, w.as in command of the two guns of No. i 
Kashmir Mountain Batter)'. Stewart is an Irish- 
man, and the most bloodthirsty individual I have 
come .across. He used to complain bitterly because 
the Chitralis wouldn't give us a fight ever)’ day. 
Then there was Luard, the Agency Surgeon ; we 
used to chaff him considerably during the march to 
Gupis, as he turned up in a Norfolk jacket and a 
celluloid collar. I think he had sent his kit on to 
Gupis ; at any rate, after that place he dressed in 
Khaki uniform like the rest of us. These were all 
who started from Gilgit, so I’ll introduce the others 
as we pick them up. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MARCH BEGINS 

C OLONEL KELLY assumed command on 

the 22nd March, and the next morning 

the first detachment of two hundred Pioneers, 

under Borradaile, marched off. The local Bible, 

commonly known as the Gazetteer, states that it 

never rains in Gilgit; this being so, it naturally 

started to rain on the morning of the 23rd, and 

kept it up for two days. We were marching without 

tents, so the first night the men had to run up their 

waterproof sheets into shelters. 

Colonel Kelly, Luard, and myself started about 

, 2 p.M. to catch up the troops, who had started about 

9 A.M. Luard had a beast of a pulling pony, and 

as his double bridle hadn’t got a curb chain, it was 

about as much use as a headache, so I suggested 
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he shouUr lei life pony rip, and promised to bury 
his remains if he came a crop|)cr. He took my 
advice and ripped ; you couldn't see his pony's heels 
for dust as he disappeared across the plain. We 
found him all right in camp when we got there. 

The men were already in cimp, and pretty 
comfortable, in S[)itc of the rain. Colonel Kelly 
had a small tent, and the rest of us turned into 
convenient cow-sheds. Wc were not trovihled with 
much baggage, bedding, greatcoats, and a change 
of clothing ; the men had poshteens (sheepskin 
coats), and everybody plc.ased themselves in the 
matter of boots, most of us preferring chuplies — a 
native kind of sandal tvith a leather sock, a very 
good article in snow, as you can put on any number 
of socks without stopping the circulation of blood 
in your feet. Officers and men were all provided 
w'nVi goggles, and very necessary tVicy were. 

We had a very jolly mess. The force being so 
small, the 32nd Pioneers kindly asked the remaining 
officers to mess with them, every man of course 
providing his own plate, knife, fork, and spoon, the 
cooking pots being collected for the general good. 
We had breakfast before starting, the hour for 
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marching being 7 a.m:.' as a laile. The Pioneers 
had some most excellent bacon ; good eggs and 
bacon will carry a man through a long day most 
successfully. I remember that when that bacon 
gave out, there was more mourning than over all 
the first-born of Egypt. Mutton we never ran out 
of ; like the poor, it was always with us. 

We got into camp as a rule some time in the 
afternoon, and then indulged in tea and chupatties ; 
whisky was precious, and kept for dinner, which 
took place at dusk. Sometimes, when we got into 
camp late, dinner and tea were merged into one ; 
however, it made no odds, we were always ready 
to eat when anything eatable came along. The 
mess provided some camp tables, and most of us 
managed to bring a camp stool, so we were in the 
height of luxury. After dinner a pipe or two, and 
then we turned in ; we generally managed to get 
some grass to put under our blankets, but if we 
didn’t, I don’t think it made much difference ; we 
were all young, and • used to sleeping out on the 
hillside after game, frequently above the snow line, 
so it was no new experience. If it rained or was 
cold, wc generally managed to get into a hut ; these 
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arc remarkably strongly built, good stone walls, 
and thick, flat, wooden roofs with a mud covering, 
a hole in the middle of the floor for the fire, and 
a hole in the roof for the smoke — at least that was 
a hat we supposed w«'is the idea, but the smoke 
generally preferred to remain inside. 

There were also other discomforts of a minor 
nature. For instance, the cows and goats used to 
take it as a personal matter if you objected to their 
sharing the room with you ; they were big enough, 
however, to catch and turn out, but there were 
otheKoccupants of a more a^le nature, armies of 
them, whom it was hopeless to try and eject ; we 
suflfered so much from their pleasing attentions that 
w’c generally preferred to sleep outside, weather 
permitting. 

Our second march was to a village called Suigal 
in the Punyal district, governed by Raja Akbar 
Khan, a jolly old chap who came out to meet us 
on the road ; he lives in a castle on the left bank 
of the river, which is here crossed by one of the 
highest and longest rope bridges in the country. 
In spite of his size, he is a very good polo player, 
as are all his family, some of whom were shut up 
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in the Chitral Fort with Dr. Robertson. He now 
offered his services and those of his people to 
Government, which Colonel Kelly accepted, and the 
old man retired very pleased, to rejoin us later on. 
At Suigal we managed to get all the troops under 
shelter, ns it was still raining, and it was now the 
second day that they had been wet through. 

The next day the rain had luckily stopped, and 
towards noon the sun came out, and cver^d^ody s 
dampened spirits cheered up. \Vc marched that 
day to Hoopar Pari, making a double march instead 
of halting at Gurkuch. Pari means a cliff — and 
the camping ground is a horrid little place shut in 
by high cliffs close to the bed of the river. There 
is no village near. It is a desolate place at tlic 
best n{ limes, and v.'lnm there is any wind blowing, 
it is lih(‘ camping in a draught-pipe. 


I‘ o <m I htopar Pari we marched to Gupis. Gupis 
i'-. a !ort built by the Kashmir troops last year, tm the 
JH'’ : cTsnific princirjh'. the* only drawback bein 
iii It it j , Tf >mn’ian<1''d on all sid<;s, .and uar.ild be 
I" re - tg' ua»« n.dif- if ;at:icl:ed \>y three nam and a 
te'ti V. {lit c.erurale long'range ride-;. Here 


(f 


tip Sc' wliM u-a- turning 


catnenne 





AT GUP/S 


wlicels at ihe tlimiglit of lakiii;; his beloved 
[runs into action, lie expressed a desire to Irj- a 
few shells on the neif;hI>ourinfj villages, to practise 
his men in ntnginjr ; hut as tlicre were objections to 
this plan, the idea w.is allowed to drO]). At Guiiis 
we made a raid on the stores in the ofiicers' quarters 
and pretty well cleared them out. De Vismes, who 
took command, had to get a fresh supply up from 
Gilgit, 

\Vc had a merry dinner that night, provided, I 
think, by Stewart, who used to get up at intervals 
and dance a Jig at the idea of seeing his guns the 
next morning — they were coming on with the 
second detachment under Peterson. From Gupis 
I sent my pony back to Gilgit, as it w.as useless 
Uiking it any farther, as we doubted being able 
to t.ake anim.als over the pass, which eventually 
proved to he impossible; From Gupis ontwirds 
we h.ad to be content with the usual hill track 
of these countries, good enough for a country 
pony, but still nothing to be proud of; here we 
disairded our Government mules, and took coolie 
transport inste.ad. The inarch from Gupis to 
Dahimal is a long, trying one, up and down all the 
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way. Cobbe, who was on rearguard, didn’t get in 
till long after dark. 

The village of Dahimal lies on the opposite 
bank of the river, so we did not cross, but bivou- 
acked on the right bank, where there was some 
scrub jungle- that provided us with wood. The 
Pioneers had brought four ducks ; they were carried 
in a basket along with the mess-stores. Browning- 
Smith, who ran the messing, got quite pally with 
these ducks, and as soon as they were let out of 
their basket, he used to call them, and off they 
would waddle after him in search of a convenient' 
puddle. I forget when those ducks were eaten, 
but I don’t remember them at Ghizr, and am sure 
they didn’t cross the pass. 

Our next march was a short one to Pingal, only 
about nine miles. Here we were met by Mihrbhan 
Shah, the Hakim or governor of the upper part of 
the valley. Mihrbhan Shah is a bit of an authority 
in the murder line, having been employed by the 
late lamented Nizam-ul-mulk as chief murderer. 
Mihrbhan Shah is particularly proud of one of his 
little jobs, which he flatters himself he accomplished 
in a very neat and artistic manner. I forsfet the 

O 
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tkmUs, but 11 rcsuUcil in tbc death of five men. \ 
askcsl him in to afternoon tea. Shall Mir/^a aciinj; as 
inicrjircicr. We had n lonjj cliat, from which I ^ined 
some ver)* useful details about the state of the 
parties in Chiiral, who was likely to help, and who 
wasn't, also a description of the road to Killa 
Drasnn, which I did not know. This latter in- 
fonnaiion seemed so important dial I reported it 
that night to Colonel Kelly, and it was then and 
there decided to march t'w Killa Drasan instead of 
by the usual road through Buni. 

I don’t think I have mentioned Shall Mirza 
before, so I will introduce liim now, as he was one 
of our most useful allies, and is now one of my 
greatest friends. He belongs to the Puiiyal family, 
and is Wazir or governor of Sai and Gor. He 
lives at Damot, a village in the Sai valley, oppo- 
site Bunji, and it was during my slay there that 1 
first got to know him. He has an interesting 
history, and, among other adventures, has travelled 
through the Pamirs and Chitral in disguise. He 
was our chief interpreter, and he, or one of his 
followers, of whom he had five, always kept near us. 
His followers were enlisted Levies, and one of them 
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IkuI fonncrly bct'.n my sliik.'ircf: ; in fad, he only left 
me as he was called oiil as a h-vy. 

Il is ihe custom of the ounlry for th(; headmen 
of districts to cone; and j)ay their respects t^i any 
Saliih wlio may tisesd thronph their country, and 
the pi'opcM' eticjiiette, is to supply \'our visitors with 
tea aiul sweetmeats — biscuits will do just as well, 
and they like. plent\' of suyar. d'hc)' thf:n pay you 
the most bareficed compliments, and make the 
startlin') assertion that \’ou are their fathe.r and 
moth(‘r ; uj)t)n which \'ou re[)ly that all you have is 
at their disposal. If they ha\'e any petition, — and 
the\' '.uMierallv have. — thev insinuate it oently in the 
general coiU'ersation, so you have to be lookii^r,^ out 
for traps of this sort. When you ha\’e suffered 
sufficient evil for the tla)', you mildly supi^est that 
they are probabl\- fatipued, and would like to rest. 
They take the hint, and the remainder of the 
biscuits, and dejjart. Wh.* used to have lots 
of these visits, which went by the name of 
“ political teas.” 

Tslihrbhan Shah proved very useful to us, 
I fancy he knew he would pet small mercy if he 
fell into the hands of the opposition, and therefore 
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(lid nil he could to phccoiir forcflvlwi-cfltls'-m nnd 
lilnricir. llosliat !’in;j.i1nnd tit;r itf*l Is-dtiii}; p’, ico. 
Qicshi, he m.imgwl to liillct nil ewr •nnll fi’fcr hi 
the \ lll.if;c% ami no douht oiir rnni « etc \ cr)‘ tli'.!i!:. 
fill, an we were ijcttmi; pretty h!;;!i tip, and tlm 
nlHlnn were decidedly cold. Alilioiifih it w.ii ,a 
friendly district, we Ind rr;;til.ir liirlietn and 
r.einric.s, and .a Ilritish oITiccr on duty to f,ee eti ry- 
tiling wan correct. 

•« 
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THE SHANDUR PASS 

^^HORTLY after leaving Pingal, the character 

of the country changed considerably, and 

instead of a continual alternation of cliff and river 

bed, the valley became more open and level ; we 

were, in fact, nearing the upper end of the valley. 

Beyond Cheshi the road leads up a bluff and down 

the other side on to the bed of the Pandur 

Lake. This lake had, at the beginning of 1894, 

been a sheet of water some four and a half- 

miles long, but, the dam at its end having given 

way in July, it had drained off rapidly ; and 

when I had crossed it in November of the same 

year, the mud of its bed was only just becoming 

firm and was cracked and fissured in every 

direction. It was now covered with a sheet of 

26 
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snow, ihrou^Ii which ihc river iwinctl darh and 
nuiddy. 

We had now rcnchwl tlic snow line, and our green 
goggles were taken into use. 'J'lic march of our 
column churned the snow and mud into a greasy 
shme, and llie going was \cr>' tiring. However, we 
came in sight of the Chirr post by 2 r.M., and 
Gough, of the 2nd Gurkhas, who was in command, 
cime out to meet us From him we learned lliat 
none of his messengers tint hatl been sent to 
Masiuj with letters had returned, and it was now 
some ten da)s since* the last communication had 
reached him ; so it became evident that ilie enemy 
were between Laspurand M.isiuj We knew that 
they had not crossed the p.iss, or we should have 
seen them before this, so we were pretty liopcful 
of a fight soon after crossing the pass, and we were 
wo-V Glwxv vtt fawwd OWlvam, 

a Sapper subaUern, who had preceded us by a few 
days He had with him a parly of Kashmir 
Sappers and Miners, who were now armed with 
Snider carbines The post, which consisted of a 
block of isolated houses, had been fortified and 
surrounded with a thorn zareba, and was only 
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sufficiently large for the garrison of Kashmir troops 
then holding it, so our men were billeted in the 
neighbouring houses, one of which we turned into a 
mess and quarters for ourselves. 

We halted on the 30th Marcli, in order to allow 
the second detachment of the Pioneers and the guns 
to come up, as from here Colonel Kelly intended 
to march in one column. Here also we picked 
up the Hunza and Nagar Levies, numbering a 
hundred men, under their own leaders. They were 
posted in the village of Teru, some four miles up 
the valley, and from there could give timely warn- 
ing if any hostile force crossed the pass. Wazir 
Humayun led the Hunza crowd, and Wazir Taifu 
the Nagar. I got to know Humayun very well 
indeed, and a right good sort he is. He had 
formerly lived for some five years in Chitral, when 
■Raja Safdar Ali Khan of Hunza had made things 
too hot for him, but when Safdar Ali fled when we 
took the country in 1891-92, he was reinstated. 
Wazir Taifu I did not get to know so well, as the 
Nagar Levies were left behind at Mastuj, when we 
went on from there to Chitral. The second detach- 
ment under Peterson,' and the guns with Stewart, 
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pot into enmp some lime after midday on the 3 1 st 
Marcli. 

Ill the meantime, every available coolie and pony 
had laien collected, and we calculated on being able 
to start the next morning, with ten d.ays' rations for 
the whole force. By 6 a.m. on the i.st April the 
troops had fallen in and were rc.idy to start, and 
a nice handy little lot wc had. Four hundred 
Pioneers, two mounmin guns, forty K.ashmir Sap- 
pers ami a hundred Levies, Then the coolies 
were told to load up, .and the trouble began. It 
now appeared that some hundred coolies and ponies 
from Y.asin had bolted during the night We had 
put loo much faith in Mihrbhan Shah’s inducnce, 
and all those villagers who were not directly under 
his government had gone. Those hundred coolies 
metint the transport of our sujiplics. and without 
them wc should only have the food actually carried 
in the men's haversacks. Wc had cut down our 
baggage to the vanishing point, .and the men were 
carrying all they could, .and wo did not dare leave 
our reserve ammunition behind. 

' The column had just moved off when this state 
of things became known and w.as reported to me. 
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Colonel Kelly was at the head of the column, so I 
snatched the nearest pony, tumbled its load on to 
the ground, and went scrambling through the snow 
after the troops. Of course there was nothing to 
be done except halt the column until the coolies 
could be collared and brought back, so Stewart, 
who had a battery pony with him, was sent off 
down the road after the' absconding coolies. They 
must have started the evening before, as he only 
caught a few of them up fifteen miles back, and had 
great difficulty in bringing them along with him. 
We met him as we were returning to Ghizr at 
seven o’clock that evening. Stewart had scarcely 
gone ten minutes before some fifty coolies were 
found hiding in a village ; they were soon driven 
out and made to lift their loads. This grave us some 
six days’ rations, and with it we moved off, our 
great object being to get across the pass and open 
communications with Mastuj. After that we could 
see about getting on to Chitral. Our transport 
consisted of country ponies and coolies, and I 
remained behind to see the last off and rearguard 
moving before I started myself. . 

About two miles from Ghizr post there was a 
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steep ascent tvlicrc the road twisted and curled 
amon}; a mass of dilms fallen from the cliffs above, 
and in one place the ponies liad to be helped 
through a narrow passage between two fallen 
boulders. About midd.ay I caught up the t.ail of 
the troops, who were already past the village of 
Teru, the highest inhabited spot in the valley ; there 
arc only a few houses, and these arc seattcred about 
in clumps a few hundred y.ards apart. Passing on, 
I eaught up the batter)’, and reached the leading 
infantr)’, when suddenly the word to halt was p.xsscd 
down the long line 

We were now on a narrow plain, and the snow 
on either hand of the track which the troops were 
following in single file was over my waist, as I soon 
found whenever I left the p.ath in order to reach 
more quickly the head of the column. On arriving 
there, I found die track Itad suddenly ended, and 
before us was the level expanse of snow-covered 
v, alley. Attempts were being made to get the gun 
mules of the battery through this, but at every step 
they sank up to their girths, even then not finding 
firm foothold. Trials were then made of the ground 
at the sides of the valley, but the snow was found 
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equally deep and soft, there ; and after spending an 
hour or so in futile attempts to get forward, it 
became evident to all -that no animal could possibly 
pass over the snowfield in its present ' condition. 
We had 'only gone some 'eight miles out of the 
thirteen to Langar, and it was already three o’clock. 
There was nothing, therefore, for it but to return, 
and the word to retire was reluctantly passed along 
the line, and each man, turning where he stood, 
moved slowly back towards' Ghizr. 

But though laden or unladen animals could not 
cross the pass, we saw no reason to suppose that 
men could not, and therefore, at Teru, which we 
reached by four o’clock, a halt was made, and two 
hundred Pioneers, with Borradaile and Cobbe, and 
the Sappers under Oldham, were detailed to remain 
there with the Hunza Levies, and to try and force 
their way across the pass the next day. Borradaile 
was to receive all the coolie transport, which he was 
to send back as soon as he got across the pass, in 
order that we might follow with the remainder of 
the troops. His orders were to entrench himself 
at Laspur, which was the first village across the pass, 
and if possible open communications with Mastuj. 
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Tlic [431115 M etc inimL-diaicly senl hack lo Ghizr, 
and V. c set to work to sort out tlic kits of Borra- 
d.iile's party from tlie remainder. 'I'lie unavoidable 
confusicin at first w.ts sometliiii}; dreadful. First of 
all, the kits had to be unloaded, then those of 
Borradaile’s party separated and put on one side ; 
the remaining kits were then loaded on the ponies 
and .sent off, as fast ,as the ponies could be loaded 
up, back to Ghizr. The ammunition had to be 
divided, and as much as possible given over in the 
way of supplies. All this time we had to have a 
ring of sentries round to stop the coolies from 
bolting, but .as soon .as we had got the ponies off, 
the coolies were collected, and sat down in the 
snow under a guard. Borrad.iilc’s party were then 
told oiT into the dinerent houses, and the coolies 
likewise, still under guard, the .ammunition and 
supplies slacked, and the job w.as done. 

By this time it w.as .about seven o’clock, getting 
dark, and also beginning to snow. All of us, officers 
and men, were covered with slush and mud from 
head to foot, and dripping wet. Smith, who w.as 
going with Borrad.aile's party, had, however, managed 

to get a fire going in one of the houses, and had got 
3 
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some tea ready, bless him! We had a cup all 
round, and wished Borradaile and his party good 
luck. The remainder of us plunged out into the 
darkness and snow and splashed back to Ghizr. 
The men, who had started some time before us, 
were comfortably in their former quarters when 
we reached Ghizr. 

On the way we met Stewart, who had just 
returned from his coolie hunt, arid was seated on a 
rock, like Rachel mourning for her children, only 
in his case he was murmuririg, not because the guns 
were not, but because they were back in Ghizr. 
“His guns were going over that pass even if he 
had to carry them himself, you may bet your boots 
on that! and begad, I’ll set the gunners to cut a 
road ; and d’ye think now the snow would- bear the 
mules at night when it was frozen at all ? ” 

We got back to the. huts we had left in the 
morning by 8.30 p.m., and there was a general 
demand for something hot. Our servants, luckily, 
had been sent back straight, so it was not long 

{ 

before we had something to eat ; that Was our first 
meal since 5.30 a.m., and it was now about 9 p.m. 
We had marched some sixteen miles through snow. 



ATGittm AGAhV J5 

.ituMscruon for *omc fifteen hour., and lure 
\\r wvTc Incl: in ilie vinu* phcc ue li.ul ‘iiaritd 
fnnn Since midthjMvr Ind tx-^’n pn'tt) ucll v^cl 
ihrou^lh. and llii^ uind .ind cold liul pctliul ilu* skin 
oil our fw> till it lum;; in ihkcs; we were 
lucky in fi.nin;; «*\ rt>of o\cr otir head's as it had 
non’ Marten! to snon in After dinner nc 

ncrcn'i lonjf luforc lurninK in 

We ntre up car!)’ i!ie next inonunj», hut Stenart 
and Gt>u;;h nerc up still earlier, aiul were makin^j 
'dcnl;:;ej. and tr)*in); csperimuits niih londs They 
came in Hushed nith Micct-vs, snearin;; that they 
had tlrajpfpnl the nhole ammunition of the puns by 
themselves across half .i mile of smn\. and tli.u they 
uould hive the puns oxer the j).iss m no lime. 
Unluckily, the snow xx.is still falhnp, and as IJorra- 
(hile h ul all the available coolie imnspori, \\e xxere 
forcctl to wait till he could send it back. By noon 
lie sent in a letter by one of the levies, sayinp he 
had been unable to start, as heavy snow w.is still 
f.illinp, !)ut would try the next day. 

Shah Mir7a now cime up to me and said that 
there was a mullah in the village who had an in- 
hillible charm for slopping the snow', and a present 
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of a few rupees would no doubt set it in motion. I 
promptly inquired how it was the mullah was not 
carrying a load, but was told he was too old to help 
in that way, but would be only too delighted tO' 
overcome the elements ; so I gave the Mirza to 
understand that if the mullah would stop the snow- 
storm, the Sirkar would make him, the mullah, a 
great man ; in the meantime, , I would give him. a 
couple of rupees on account. Shah Mirza went off. 
joyfully, evidently having implicit faith in the 
mullah. 

Shortly after this, Gough came up, saying that 
the Kashmir troops in the post had volunteered to 
make a road through the snow, and if he could take 
fifty of them with four days’ rations to Teru, a 
sufficient track might be made to Langar, our next 
camping ground, just this side of the pass, to enable 
the guns to be carried there without much difficulty. 

, Colonel Kelly’s permission having been obtained, 
we set about collecting all the shovels and spades 
we could find in the village. Among others I got 
hold of the mullah’s, who became very indignant ; 

but I pointed out to him that as his prayers seemed 

\ 

to have no effect on the snow, perhaps his shovel 
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imkc up for tlu ir deficit ncic'"^ We managed, 
!»)• instituting a lo.homc slsltniion, to collect 
' triM' lv\ t nty * jt-uli'*. of • Off , and ss iili ilio f Mipjilii d 
by tilt* tr.wjps, s\eg<it altogcdu r * nmt* forty, sshich 
urre hantlctl over to Gotigh. I Ic anil Siewari nnd 
fifty Kashmir ScjKiyt Marted oH" that day to 'rcni, 
tahing with them Inlf a dozen flctlgc;. that had 
Ivrrn made out of ghi boxes. 

l*atcr in the d.ay we had to snul out foniging 
partitr*. for wikkI nnd Idioo' i (chopjK-d straw) ns the 
comimssari it n’jKirti^d their supply as nmning out ; 
in fact, these parties had logo out ever)* day during 
our stay in Ghizr. 

Harly the ne.xi morning I got a note from 
Stewart, a-sKing that the baiim' might he sent up 
to Tern, as there was enough fodder liierc for the 
mules, and experiments could be m.ide for getting 
the guns along. I got the bitter)’ off sharp, but it 
WTLS nearly noon before they got to ’reni. 'Phe snow 
h.id ceased falling, and, the clouds clearing off, the 
sun nnilc a blinding gl.irc off llu* fre.shly fallen snow. 

After brc.ikfasi I started off for Tern myself, to 
see how Hormdnile w’.xs getting along, nnd, finding 
he had .started, I left my borrowed pony at the 
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village, and, pushing on, caught up the rearguard a 
short way beyond where we had been forced to 
turn back on the ist April. Here I found Stewart, 
Gough, and Oldham with the fifty Kashmir troops, 
two Sappers and Miners, and rearguard of the 
Pioneers, staggering along under the guns and 
ammunition in a track that had been beaten out by 
the troops marching in front. For some reason or 
other the sledges did not seem to act, partly, I think, 
because the track, being made by men marching in 
single file, was too narrow and uneven'; at anyrate, 
when I arrived, the guns, wheels, carriages, and 
ammunition had been told off to different squads, 
about four men carrying the load at a time, and 
being relieved by a fresh lot every fifty yards or 
so. Even thus the rate of progression was fear- 
fully slow, about one mile an hour, and • the men 

f 

were continually sinking up to their waists in snow. 
Added to this, there was a bitter wind, and a 
blinding glare, while the men were streaming with 
perspiration. 

I know my own face felt as if it had been dipped 
m boiling water, and during the next few days the 
whole skin came off in flakes. 
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I iii.ij' as « ell lien- the trihuhilions of 

ilicativ.incod |urty, pn-facin;; my tx-tnarks hy Miyiiiu 
that they ate foimihsl on rc|«rf. .-mil liwr-iy, and 
therfforc I Ijq; any;l!.;ht inaccuracy may lx; for- 
"iven mi'. When I tumi-il hach to retiim to Chirr, 
ihi: party c.arrj'in^ the jpms were jti'.l .irrivinj; at a 
stn-.ani callcil the Slnmalkliand, which flows from a 
hioh pass of the r-inie name, wliich is often iisial as 
a hummer mine to Mnstnj. Init at that time of year 
is imiiass:ihlr. rrom this stream to Lanjpir, tlie 
campin;; fjronnd on the citsteni side of the Shanihir 
IV.S, is mme four miles, the v.alley bein;' open and 
fairly level, hut covered with thici: dw.irf willow on 
the hanks of the stre.im llmvin;; tiown the centre 
which confines the road to the western side of the 
valley. The main Ixxly of the party I could see 
about one and a half miles ahead ; they had already 
cro'ised the .stream. Th.at wsts about .) p.m., and 
the renrfpiard did not j>ct into eamii till 1 1 p.si., 
and even then the jpins h.ad to be left about a mile 
from camp. 

At kanRar there is only one little wretched hut 
.about si.s feet .square, which w:is used .as a shelter 
by the officers and one or two sick men, the re- 
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mainder huddling- round fires in the snow. Luckily, 

f ' 

as I have already said, there was a plentiful supply 
of wood to be had for the cutting. Many of the 
men, I hear, were too tired to cook their food, but 
simply lay down exhausted near the., fires, the 
officers getting something to eat about midnight. 
Very little sleep was there for either officers or men 
that night, most of them passed it huddled up round 
the fires, or stamping up and down to keep warm. 

Early the next morning the Pioneers and Levies 
started to cross the pass, while the remainder 
brought the guns into camp, which work, I believe, 
took the best part of the day. 

On leaving the camping ground, the track leads 
sharply to the right, following the course of the 
Shandur stream, which is now merely a rushing 
brook. The ascent is fairly precipitous for about a 
mile, and is followed by a very gradual ascent, — 
so gradual, in fact, that it is difficult to say when 
the top of the pass is actually reached. This slope 
constitutes the pass, and is some five miles long, 
and twelve thousand three hundred and twenty feet 
above the sea ; absolutely bare of trees, and with 
two fair-sized lakes upon its surface, it is easy to 
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imnfjinc lljc tlcndly cold wmih thnl sweep across 
it l‘lie lakes were now frozen over, and the valley 
was one even of snow Iyin;i; daxrlinf; 

under the Min, his this conihinalion of sun and 
snow which cuises so much discomfori and snow 
blindness; I had l>cfore crossed this same jms in 
nccember on a cloudy day, and althoii'jh the \\holc 
of it ^\‘as covered with frciddy fallen snow, I did not 
even find it neccssnr)' to wear the jjo^gles I had in 
iny pocket ready for use. 

The distance from I-angar on the cast to the 
v)lln;;c of Laspur on the west of the pass Is not 
more than ten miles, yet Homdailc’s parly, leaving 
Langarat daybreak, did not reach Unspur till seven 
o’clock at night 

Strange as it may seem, the men suffered greatly 
from thirst, and from some mistaken idea of be- 
coming violently ill if they did so, they refused to 
eat the snow through which tltcy were noundcring. 
Towards evening, as they reached the western end 
of the pass, three men, evidently an outpost of the 
enemy, were seen to bolt from behind some rocks 
and make good their escape, in spite of an attempt 
by the Levies to catch them. 
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The descent from the pass to the village of 
Laspur is some two miles long, and down a steep 
and rather narrow ravine. The Hunza Levies 
covered the spurs on each side, while the Pioneers 
descended down the centre. So sudden and unex- 
pected was their arrival that the inhabitants were 
caught in the village, and naturally expressed their 
extreme delight at this unexpected visit — so polite of 
them, wasn’t it } They also said that they would be 
glad to help us in any way we desired. They were 
taken at their word, and sent back next day to bring 

s 

on the guns, while that night they were politely 
requested to clear out of some of their houses, which 
were quickly put into a state of defence and occu- 
pied by our troops. Supplies were also required of 
the village. 

The next day was spent by the detachment in 
completing the defences, and collecting supplies 
and coolies. Towards evening a report was brought 
in that the enemy had collected to the number of 
about a hundred some three miles away. So 
Borradailc took out some of the men to reconnoitre. 
Some men were seen in the distance, but these the 
Levies declared to be onlv villagers, and as it was 
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j^cuinj; (Ui'iU. ihc i^tny rciiimr<l lo cntop, only then 
Icaminij^ tlini n levy Iind Ihtcii taken 'Fhe 

man had j;one *;orne dr.tancv ahead of hib rdIo\\;j, 
and had lK*un aiptiircd by two men \\ho jum|K’d 
out on him from helund a roclc. Thai evening the 
gun*; \\ ere liroughl in by the Kn-shmir iroofis and 
the ctx)lic.s', amid checn; from the Pioneers. 

Noiiiing, I think, can be said loo liighly in 
prai’ie of lhi«; splendid achievement Mere were 
some iwo hundred and fifty men, Hindus and 
Mussulmans, who, working shoulderto shoulder, liad 
broughi iwo mountain guns, with ilieir carriages 
and supply of ammunition, across some twenty 
miles of deep, soft snow, .across a pass some twelve 
thousand three hundred and twenty feel Iiigh, 
at the beginning of April, the worst time of the 
year. It must also be remembered that these men 
were carrying also tlieir own rifles, greatcoats, and 
eighty rounds of ammunition, and wearing heavy 
.sheepskin coats ; they had slept for two nights in 
tlm snow, and struggled from dawn till dark, sinking 
at every step up to their waists, and suffering 
acutely from a blinding glare and a bitter wind. 
So much for the rank and file; but in their officers 
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they had had splendid examples to follow, especially 
Stewart and Gough, if one may select when all did 
so nobly. Both these officers took their turns with 
the men, Stewart with his gunners, and Gough 
with his Gurkhas, in carrying the guns, and both, 
with utter unselfishness and with complete disregard 
for their own personal comfort, gave their snow 
glasses to sepoys who, not having any, were suffer- 
ing from the glare experienced on the first day. 
It is by these small acts that officers can endear 
themselves to their men, who, knowing that their 
officers have their welfare at heart, will follow 
wherever they may lead. 

Thus was the Shandur Pass first crossed, and a 
position established from whence the force could . 
work down to Mastiij and thence to Chitral. 

I may here mention that so little did the Chitralis 
imagine that we could cross the pass, that letters 
were found in Laspur stating that the British force 
was lying in Ghizr, the men unable to move from 
frostbite, and the officers from snow blindness ; also 
that since then fresh snow had fallen, and no forces 
would now be able to cross for several weeks. In 
fact, the Chitralis looked upon the game as entirely 
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in their own hands ; the surprise of our arrival Avas 
therefore all the more complete. 

I laving brought the guns and Borradailc’s party 
safely across the pass» I return and relate Colonel 
Kelly’s and my own experiences. 

After leaving the guns being dragged through 
ilic snow to Langar on the 3rd April, 1 walked back 
to Teru, On the way I saw the mullah’s shovel 
sticking up in the snow, with one half of tlie blade 
snapped off. Alas, poor mullah 1 At Teru I found 
the battery mules and drivers; these were ordered 
back to Gblzr, as they could be more easily fed 
there, and would be protected by the garrison of 
the post I eventually got back to Ghizr before 
dark and reported events, and, just my luck, got 
a bad go of fever the next day. Great Scott! I 
did feel a tvorm ! I was shivering with ague and 
my face was like a furnace. I hadn’t a bit of 
skin on it either, and it Avas painful to eat or laugh 
from the cracked state of my lips. I managed to 
struggle through some necessary official letters, but 
as a staff officer that day 1 Avas not much use. 

Colonel Kelly determined to start himself the 
next morning, with the Nagar Levies and Shah 
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Mirza, as we had managed to collect half a dozen 
coolies to carry our kits. I went with Colonel 
Kelly, the remainder of the Pioneers coming on as 
soon as the coolies from Borradaile’s party arrived ; 
we were expecting them the next day, the 5th 
April. 

I turned in early that night, after having covered 
my raw face with some Vinolia powder that Colonel 
Kelly happened to have. I had not before known 
that these powders were supposed to be of any use. 
I had a vague sort of idea that they were used for 
sprinkling babies, but was unaware of the reason 
of this strange rite ; however, I will now give the 
Vinolia Company what I believe is called an un- 
solicited testimonial. I stuck to that powder till I 
got to Mastuj, by which time my face had become 
human again. Colonel Kelly had a beard, so he 
didn’t suffer so much. The next morning I felt 
much better, had no fever, and, thanks to the Vinolia, 
my face was much less painful. 

We got the Levies and our kits off early, and' 
about noon Colonel Kelly and I started on some 
borrowed ponies, which we rode as far as we could 
and then sent back. Having caught up the Levies, 
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\vc immjH-Hl forward along llic trad; mado by the 
rin>t column, occ-Lsionally finding ricserted .sledges 
and bits of broken spade.s. The snow was now 
somewhat (inner than when the first parly had 
crossed, owing to the top of the snow thawing 
slightly in the sun ever)- d.iy and being frozen hard 
.again every night ; all the same, the slightest diver- 
gence from the track plunged us up to our waists 
in snow. 

The only one of our p.irty who could w.ilk on the 
snow without difficulty w.as my bull-terrier " Bill," 
a spotted dog of doubtful ancestry. I Ic hatl been 
given to me as a bull-terrier when he w.as only a 
little white rat of a thing, .and I had raised him at 
Bunji on tinned milk. Hcw.as a most uncanny dog 
(the joke is unintentional), and it w.as commonly, 
believed in the force that his father w.as a tom cat 
Boor Bill 1 Before he got to L.aspur he w.as so snow 
blind that until we got to M.astuj I h.ad to open his 
eyes for him every morning and bathe them with 
hot w.aler before he could see, and ho was h.ardly 
well ag,ain a month later. 

We got into camp that night before dusk, pretty 
well fagged and wet, and .as soon .as the coolies 
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came in with our kits, we scraped a hole in the snow 

I , 

and pitched the colonel’s small tent. In camp we 
found a few men who had been placed in charge of 

' some ammunition that had been left behind for want 
of transport. This guard were mostly suffering a 
bit from snow blindness, but were otherwise all right, 
as they had run up shelters and had plenty of wood 
and their bedding. When I got at my kit, I took 
out a bottle of quinine and dosed our servants and ■ 
orderlies all round, so that they should not have 
any excuse for getting fever, and then took some 
myself for the same reason. We then laid out our 
bedding in the tent, while the servants went into 
the hut, and turned in immediately after dinner, 
and had a very comfortable night. 

We were up before dawn the next 'morning, and, 
as we had slept in our clothes, it was not long before 
we had had breakfast and struck camp. By 6 a.m. we 
were climbing the ascent to the pass. There was 
a wind whistling straight in bur faces, and I had no 
idea anything could be so cold ; it simply went clean 
through you, and I quite expected to hear my ribs 
sing like an ^olian harp. When we got on to the 
pass, the sun rose and the wind dropped quite 
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suddenly, and presently we had taken ofT our great- 
coats on account of tlic heat. After going about 
an hour, I began to suffer from mountain sickness, 
a curious and distinctly unpleasant sensation, verj^ 
much like having a rope tied tightly round ones 
chest and back, and the shortness of breath neces- 
sitating a halt every hundred yards or so. Colonel 
Kelly did not suffer from it at all, but trudged along 
without a halt the whole way. That is the only 
time I have ever suffered from mountain sickness, 
and I have crossed the Shandur both before and 
since, as also other passes, without feeling any 
inconvenience. 

By noon we had almost reached the highest 
point of the pass, and were skirting the larger lake, 
when we met the coolies of Bonradailc s party re- 
turning with an escort of some of the Kashmir 
troops. They all seemed pretty lively in spite of 
the poor time they had been having ; but as they 
arc used to crossing the Shandur at all times of the 
year, I daresay our sympathy was a good deal 
wasted. 

We were soon descending into the Laspur valley, 

•and we had hardly dropped three hundred feet 
4 ' 
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before all sense of sickness left me, and I felt as fit 
as possible. A short way out of the village we 
were met by a patrol which Borradaile had sent 

V " 

out to meet US, and by two o’clock we were in camp, 
where we found Oldham in command, Borradaile 
having gone on a reconnaissance down the valley. 
The previous day news had been brought in that 
the enemy were assembled in ,the valley, and a 
small party had gone out, as I have already related. 
On the morning of the 6th April, Borradaile ac- 
cordingly determined on another reconnaissance, 
this time taking the guns with him, they being 

carried by Laspuri villagers, who no doubt thought 

» 

the game very poor fun. Gough went with the 
party, Oldham remaining in command of the 
post, which was garrisoned with the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind — in other words, with men suffer- 
ing from frostbite and snow blindness, of whom 
there were some twenty-six of the former and 
thirty of the latter; those men of the Kashmir 
troops who were fit to march being sent back 
across the pass as escort to the coolies. 

When the reconnoitring party had gone some 
three miles down the valley, they came across the 
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old camp fires of the enemy. At Rahman, two miles 
fartlicr on, they left the snow bcliind, much to 
everybody's delifilit, and by one o'clock entered the 
village of Gaslit, some eleven miles from Laspur, 
and .about half-way to M.astuj, the Levies crowning 
a sm.all knoll in the middle of tlic valley at the 
loner end of the village. From here they reported 
they cotdd see the enem}’ some three miles farther 
down the valley, who were evidently engaged in 
building sangars and entrenching themselves. A 
short council of war was held as to the advis, ability 
of attacking them, but, considering that the force 
consisted of only a little over a hundred men and 
some fifty Levies, besides the two guns, and also 
the time of day, it was decided to return to camp, 
which was retichcd by d.ark. The day’s work was 
highly creditable to all concerned ; the march to 
Gasbt and back bad been some twenty-two miles, 
and information had been obtained of the position 
in which we might c.\pect ' opposition from the 
enemy. On getting into camp. Borradaile's party 
found Colonel Kelly and myself waiting their 
arrival, eager to hear their news. 



CHAPTER IV 


FROM LASPUR TO GASIIT 

^P'HAT night we had beef for dinner. This 
may appear a trivial fact, but it meant a 
great and blessed change from the eternal mutton 
we had been living on, none of us having tasted 
beef for quite six months, except in its condensed 
or tinned state, which does not count. Gilgit is a 
dependency of Kashmir, whose ruling family, being 
Hindus, strongly object to cow-killing, and there- 
fore the law runs that no cows are to be 
slaughtered ; hence none of us since crossing the 
bridge at Kohalla had tasted fresh beef. But now 
we were in Chitral territory, and a Mussulman 
country, so we were free to kill cows, but did so 
unostentatiously, as nearly all our force were 

Hindus. The dark deed was accomplished thus : 
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on the houses being searched on the arrival of the 
first part}* at I-aspur, an innocent little calf was 
found in one of the houses, and quick as thought 
then and there despaiclicd. I will not reveal the 
murderer’s name, bcciuse 1 do not know it. All 
traces were removed, and for the next few days 
we enjoyed hot roast beef. 

We were a merr)’ party, but what a set of 
ruffians we looked! Stewart and Gough were 
both suffering from snow blindness, owing to their 
generous action in giving their goggles to sepoys, 
and passed most of their spare time with their 
heads over a basin of hot water, dabbing their 
aching eyes ; none of us had much skin on our 
faces, and what little remained was of a patchwork 
description ; none of us had shaved for days — we 
couldn’t have stood the torture; and our clothes, 
too, ^vere signs of weir and tear, aJJ 

now slept in our clothes, partly for the sake of 
warmth, and also to be in readiness in case of 
emergency. There we were, sitting or lying on 
our bedding, w'hich was spread on the floor round 
the room, the latter divided, like all Chitrali houses, 
into loose stalls by low partitions, a small fire > 
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burning' in the centre of the room,, from which a 
thick pillar of smoke rose and hung like a cloud 
from the roof, through a hole in which part of it 
escaped. Our swords and revolvers were hanging 
on the walls or from pegs in the beams, the whole 
scene dimly lit by one or two candles. It might 
look very picturesque, but I always consider the 
best hotel is good enough for me. 

As there was not space enough in the stalls for 
all of us. Colonel Kelly and I, as the last comers, 
slept in a little room off the main one ; here was 
evidently the winter store of fodder for the cattle 
as it was half full of bhoosa (chopped straw). This i 
we spread evenly over the floor to the depth of 
some two feet, and then laid our blankets on top. 
There was just room enough for us to lie out straight, 
the Colonel taking one side and I the other, and a 
softer or more luxurious bed could hardly be 
imagined. We had to be careful, though, not to 
drop matches about, and to put out our pipes 
before going to sleep. A halt had been ordered 
for the following day, to give the men suffering 
from snow blindness and frostbite a chance to 
recover, so we turned in with the blissful conscious- 
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ness of not linviiinf to turn out nt dawn, and slept 
like the dead. 

The nc.\t day, April 7, \v.as spent in hurrying 
fonwird all .arrangements for an advance on the 
morrow. We .also sent round messengers to all 
the villagers to come in and make their submission, 
on p,ain of having their vilkages burned ; and seeing 
that we now had the upper hand, at any rate in 
their v.allcy, the inh.abitants c.ame in without much 
hesitation, .and .also brought in a certain amount of 
supplies ; consequently by night w e had sufficient 
local coolies to cariq’ all our baggage, supplies, 
ammunition, and, most important of all, the two 
guns. About noon on this day, Raja Akbar 
Kh.an of Funyal, whom I have before mentioned 
as meeting us on the march from Shoroh to 
Suigal, came into camp with fifty Levies, bringing 
in a convoy of ninety Balti coolies with supplies. 
We were getting along famously now, so Colonel 
Kelly decided to adv.ance the next d.ay without 
waiting for Peterson’s dct.achment, .as our first 
object was to open communication with M.astuj, 

We had a politic.al tea that afternoon : all the 
leaders of the Levies, old Raja Akbar Khan, 
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Humayun, Taifu, the Nagar Wazir, Shah Mirza, 
and one or two princelings who had come up to 
see some fighting, all squatted round our little room 
on the straw, swigging sweet tea and munching 
biscuits, quite a friendly gathering ; in fact, so much 
tea was consumed that the mess president swore he 
would send in a bill. 

We always got our earliest and most reliable' 
information from the Levies, as most of them had 
blood relations among the Chitralis. They also 

knew just where to look for hidden grain and 

/ 

supplies of all sorts. As a rule there was generally 
a ciche under or near the fireplace in the main 
room, but I have also seen the Levies find them in 
the most unlikely places, and very queer odds and 
ends they sometimes pulled out of these under- 
ground storerooms. 

On the morning of April 8th the column was 
formed up and ready to start by 9 a.m. Poor 
Gough was being left behind at Laspur in command 
of the garrison, which consisted of some twenty-five 
Kashmir troops, and the N agar and Punyal Levies, 
in all about a hundred. The Levies were to come 
on as soon as the second party arrived. ' Our force. 
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therefore, conskied of two liundrcd Pioneers, two 
guns, forty IviLsIinurSapjiers.and fifty Hunz«i Levies. 
Our onicr of march \sas as follows: first of all went 
llie Levies ; then, with an inter\'al of some five 
hundred yards, came the advance guard of a half 
company of Pioneers ; the main body consisted of 
Kashmir Sappers, guns, one company of Pioneers, 
ajnmunition, hospital b-aggage, and rearguard of 
lialf company Pioneers. Hotli advance and rear- 
guards were commanded by British officers. It 
was a lovely, fine morning, and we were all in the 
best of spirits, and looking forward to leaving behind 
the detestable snow, and therewith our chief source 
of discomfort 

Poor old Gough looked awfully dismal at being 
left behind, but it was the fortune of war. At 
Gurkuch, at Gupis, at Ghizr, there was only one 
cry' from officers and men — British and Native — 
“For Heaven’s sake lake us on with you!” The 
natives always added that they would never be able 
to face their womenfolk again if there Imd been 
fighting and they not in it The Britisher expressed 
his disgust at what he called “ his bally luck ”, 
in more forcible terms, but it meant the same 
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thing, and we are all the same colour under the 
skin. 

Off we went, through the village and across the 
stream by a rickety bridge, then down the left 
bank for about a mile,' when we came to a small 
hamlet, — I forget its name, — and here I fell out and' 
paid a visit to the house of Mahomed Rafi, the 
Hakim of the Laspur district. This hoary-headed 
old rascal had been playing fast and ' loose for a 
long time, but had at last cast in his lot openly 
with the enemy; he had a long list, of offences to 
answer for, and is believed to be one of the actual 
murderers of Hayward about 1872. 

Hayward was globe-trotting up Yasin way 
when these ruffians rushed his camp, seized him, 
and carried him into a wood with the intention of 
killing him. He asked them to defer the performance 
until daylight, as he should like to look on the world 
once more. This they agreed to, and soon after dawn 
made him kneel down and hacked off his head. 
Such is the story. Poor Hayward’s body was 
brought into Gilgit, and he lies in an orchard close 
to the British Agency. I can quite imagine Hay- 
ward, or any man who has any appreciation of the 
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^miulcur of Kauirc in lior wilder moods, wishing; to 
Sfe the son rise once a;;ain over these lumbled 
masses of snow jkmUs and liarc cliffs. The start- 
sensation of the immensity of these hills in 
comp.iri<;on with man*s minuteness strikes home 
with almost the sttinninjj cfleci of a sudden blow. 

It is r>aid that the calm pluck of 1 layward touched 
even his murderers, cdlous :ls they arc to blood- 
shed. It makes a sensational picture: a solitar)" 
ftj'ure in the forej^round siandin" alone on the edge 
of a pine woml high up in the lonely grandeur of 
the cverl.isling hills, the first flush of d.iwn redden- 
ing the snow on peak after peak, changing the pure 
white to pink, the cold blue to purple, the tumbled 
•Sea of mountain summits gnidually growing in 
distinctness, the soft mist rising from the valleys, 
and the group of wild figures standing witliin the 
shade of the pines. Hayward takes one long look 
on all this loveliness, and turns towards lus c.xccu- 
tioners — men say that even they hesitated. 

Mahomed Rafi, who wns supposed to Iiavc 
actually killed Hayward, was now Hakim of Laspur, 
and, as I liavc said, had joined the enemy. 

When I had travelled through Laspur in 
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November last, the old ruffian bad come to pay bis 
respects, and accompanied me part of tlie way to 
Mastuj, and while doing so, bad stopped at a bouse 
to give some orders, and bad informed me ibat this 
was one of bis bouses. On passing it now, I 
tbougbt a visit might be useful, so, getting Sbab 
Mirza and bis Levies, I got permission to search the 
bouse. It bad evidently only recently been occu- 
pied, for on bursting in the door we found the 
cooking pots in the fireplace and fresh meat 
hanging in one of the rooms. After a short search 
we found the grain store, with several mounds of 
grain, which was afterwards taken into Laspur. 
There was nothing much more that we could find 
in our hasty search, but I piclvcd up an empty 
spectacle-case, astonished at finding it in such a 
place, as Mahomed Rafi never wore spectacles in 
his life. I showed it to Colonel Kelly, who 
promptly annexed it, as he was in want of 
one, having mislaid his own. Shah Mirza also 
collared a fowl, which no doubt formed his next 
meal. 

I caught up the column before they had gone 
much more than a mile, just as they were crossing 
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a Stream. After tliat we li.nd .some level marehing 
into the village of Kalimaii, and by this time the 
snow wa.s only lying in patches. Here we made a 
.short halt. I'rom K.ahinan there is a path across 
the hills to Chitral, by means of a nullah called the 
Goland Gol, of which mention will be made here- — 
after, bin at this time of ye.ar it wa.s impossible to 
use this path, owing to the snow. 

During the halt, the he.adm.an of the village came 
up to male his .s.al.a.ams, and also told mo that a man 
of Ghirr had pas.scd through that morning, escaping 
from the enemy. He w.a.s reported to be one of 
Gough's messengers, captured when taking letters 
to Mobcrly at M;istuj. 1 told the headman that 
he had Itcttcr show his goodwill by bringing in the 
man, avhich he promised to do, and sent him in that 
night to our camp at G.asht We learned little from 
him, except that the enemy were going to fight us 
between Gaslit and Mastuj, and that the latter place 
was all right. This man had no idea of numbers, 
and when asked the strength of the enemy, replied 
invariably that there were very many men, but 
seemed equally uncertain if there were five hundred 
or five thousand collected in the sangar before us, 
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and yet he had been a prisoner in their camp for 
some fifteen days. 

I found the best way of pfctting information out 
of the prisoners was to set Sliah Mirzaor Humayun 
on the job. They used to squat down over tlic 
fire with the prisoners and engage them in con- 
versation, gradually getting what tlicy knew out 
of them by simple-looking questions. Of course 
I couldn’t do this as I didn’t know their language, 
and the presence of a British officer put them on 
their guard at once. 

Between Rahman and Mastuj the country is 
pretty much the same, a narrow valley running 
between high, stony hills, their tops covered with 
snow and their feet with boulders ; then the bed of 
the valley more or less rocky, and the river winding 
from side to side, and below the main level of the 
valle)'’, at depths varying from fifty to two hundred 
feet, the sides nearly always sheer cliff ; at intervals 
were nullahs, down which ran streams of snow 
water from the hills to the river, or fans of alluvial 
deposit brought down by floods in previous years. 
On the flank of one such fan we found the villapre 
of Gasht, which we reached by 3.30 p.m. The 
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l-uvicr, had ninady occupied Uie Uiioll at tlio lower 
end of llie villa, -je from whence the enemy liad 
Ix'fnrc Ix en M'eii ; no, after fixinj,' on a campin;j 
fpound and Rivin;; the necencary order;, the ofTicers 
.all went forward to have a loot;. 

I'rom tile top of the knoll there w.as an extended 
view of the valley, and 1 was aide to point out the 
position of ^ta•;tuj, which w.vs hidden by some 
rising "round, and also the general direction of the 
raid, Aliout three miles ahead we could distinctly 
see a sangar filled with men on the left bank of the 
river. That sangar was, as far as we could judge, 
on the right flank of the enemy’s line. A few men 
could also be seen climbing a steep stone shoot on 
the right bank of the river, so evidently the enemy 
were going to try the effect of a stone avalanche .as 
we went undemcath. A good deal of discussion 
went on as to whether the enemy's main defence 
was on the left bank, in which c.ase we should h.avc 
to attack across the river, or on the right bank, in 
which case the present visible sangar w.as a flanking 
b.astlon. 

At last someone suggested tea, so the meeting 
broke up. Colonel Kelly and I stayed behind. I 
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asked Colonel Kelly for permission to take some 
of the Levies and have a cast forward. I took the 
Hunza men and my shikaree, Faquir, as he could 
translate my orders to the Levies. Off we 
trotted, and by the time the other officers were 
having tea, I was well up the hillside. It was 
impossible to be rushed, as the ground was pretty 
bad, so I extended my men, — when it comes to 
sniping, one man is a smaller target than two, — and 
we skirmished up and forward, so as to bring us 
well above the enemy’s line. In half an hour we 

were high enough to see all the valley below, and 

\ 

the enemy’s position was spread out like a map. 
I sent the Levies on about a hundred yards, and 
then made them line a ridge, while I sat myself 
comfortably down and sketched the whole 
show. 

With my glasses I could count the men in each 
sangar. They were evidently cooking their evening 
meal, as thin columns of smoke rose from each 
sangar in the still evening air. I could also make 
out the paths leading up the cliffs from the river, 
and saw men going down to fetch water. I sat 
and watched long after I had got all the information 
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I wanted, as I might perhaps get some useful tips 
that I had overlooked. It w.-is very peaceful sitting 
there, but presently the sun dropped behind the 
hills, and it got too chilly for comfort. A whistle to 
the Levies .and a wave of the hand brought them 
back, and we scrambled down the hill again, and 
were back in camp before dark. Here I heard 
that the Punjstl Levies bad been sent for from 
Laspur to come .along at once. 

As soon as I had explained the enemy's position 
to Colonel Kelly, orders were issued for the attack 
no.xt day. They were short and simide. On the 
arriv.al of the Punyal Levie-s, they were to start, with 
a guide we had procured, to turn out the men above 
the stone shoot on the right bank of the river. I, 
with the Hunza Levies, was to start at 6 a.m. and 
work through the hills to the right rear of the 
enemy’s position. The main body would start at 
9 A.M. and attack in front. The bagg.age to remain 
in c.amp under a guard commanded by Sergt. 
Reeves, Commissariat. Then we had dinner and 
went to bed. 


s 
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CIIOKALWAT 

A T 5 A,M. the next morning, my orderly, 
^ Gammer Sing Gurung, woke me. It was 
still dark, and I dressed as quickly as possible, so as 
not to disturb the others, who were snoring peace- 
fully around me. Dressing consisted of putting on 
my coat, putties, and some canvas shoes with rope 
soles. I knew the, ground I should be going over 
would be pretty bad, and with rope soles you can 
skip about rocks like a young lamb, whereas 
shooting boots would send you flying over the 
cliffs. By the time I had had .some poached 
G&ffs and a cup of tea, the Hunza Levies were 

I 

waiting outside, 'SO I got into my sword and 
trappings and went. As I passed out. Colonel 
Kelly wished me good luck, and I said, Au 
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rez’oir till tHche o’clock." The other? snored 
peacefully. 

Gammer Sin" mid the fifty Iluiiza Levies Mere 
ready, and I had put some chiipattie.? into my 
haversack overnight, so off we went. By the 
time we were clear of the village, it w.as getting 
light, so, keeping close to the edge of the hills, we 
struck up a side nullah, took a slant across it, and 
then began the climb. By this time it was bro.id 
daylight. \Vc kept climbing and gradu.ally working 
round the face of the hill to the right, until we 
struck the snow line, .and I calculated we were 
pretty well .as high .as any sangar the enemy might 
have on the hill. My idea w.as to get above them, 
and I didn’t want my party swept into space by a 
stone avalanche. Still, to make matters secure, I 
detached ten men to go higher up still, and I had 
five minutes’ halt to give them a start. 

It was now .about 7.30 A.M., and I w.anted to 
push on, so as to be well on the right rear of the 
enemy by nine o’clock. Once there, we could time 
our attack at our leisure. Events, however, worked 
out somewhat differently. The ground now got 
very bad, and presently we came to a stone shoot 
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which extended high up above us, while ending in 
a cliff a little below. This we crossed carefully, one 
man going at a time. Each step set the whole slide 
in motion and brought stones bounding down from 
above. The best way was to take it at a rush. 
We got safely across that, and the ground got 
worse and worse, and finally we were brought to a 
halt. I sent men to find a path above and below, 
the remainder sat down under cover, while I ex- 
amined the ground in front with my glasses. It 
was eight o’clock now, and I was congratulating 
myself in having got so far, as another half-mile 
would bring us on to a spur which ran down on 
the right flank of the enemy’s line. 

As I was looking at this spur, I noticed that 
there was a nice grassy slope just about level 
with us, and below that the cliffs went almost 
sheer down into the river. Once on that slope, we 
could pretty well play skittles with the sangars 
below, as we could even now see clearly into 
them. Unfortunately, the ground between looked 
frightful, a series of ridges like the teeth of a saw, 
the northern faces being covered with snow, which 
made the going particularly treacherous. I had 
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hnnlly noticed this when there was a puff of 
smoke and a report, and I saw to my disgust 
that on the edge of my nice grassy slope were 
a few clusters of innocent-looking rocks, which 
I now saw to !>e sangars, evidently occupied. Just 
at this moment a man ran across the slope and 
began waving his coat to some one below, and 
more men showed themselves among the rocks. 

The Levies were still looking for a path, and 
Ilumayun wanted to return the enemy’s fire; 
but as the Lev{e.s were armed only wiili carbines, 
and I lindn'i heard the whistle of tl)e enemy’s 
shot, I judged it would be a waste of ammunition. 
To gel the distance. I told Gammer Sing, who 
had his Martini, to try a shot at the man waving 
his choga, with his sights at eight hundred yards. 
I saw the bullet kick the dust to the right of 
the man, who jumped for a rock, so I knew carbines 
were no good at that distance. 

A path was now found a little lower down, 
so I ordered an advance and on we went. Our 
appearance was tlie signal for the enemy to open 
fire, but as only one or two bullets sang over 
us, I knew they couldn’t have many rifles. We 
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worked on steadily forward to about five hundred 
yards, when shots began to drop among us, so 
under cover of a ridge I divided the men into^ 
two groups, and sent the first group forward under 
cover of the fire of the second, until the first 
group reached the next ridge, when they covered 
the advance of the second group. 

The ground was shocking bad, and what made 
it more annoying was that, as we were attacking 
towards the north, and the snow lay on the 
northern slopes, we had to test our way every 
step, and keep in single file just when our advance 
was most exposed. I had to have a man in places 
to help me along. I don’t mind bad ground when 
after mahkor, as you can take your own time, 
but I strongly object to taking the place , of the 
mahkor. Our advance never stopped, but by 
ten o’clock we had only gone some two hundred 
yards, and I could see our force crossing the 
river on to the plain below. 

The enemy in our front now began to get 
excited, and we saw several of them run back 
and make signals to those below. There was 
now only one ridge between us and the enemy. 
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and wc made for it. As we rose, tlic enemy’s fire 
became pretty warm, but we were soon under 
cover again, and as our advanced men gained 
the ridge, they began firing and yelling as hard 
as they could go. I thought something was up, 
.so made a rush, a slip, tind a scramble, and I could 
see over the ridge as the rear party came scramb- 
ling along. I soon saw the cause of the yelling. 
About a hundred yards in front of us was the 
gras,sy ridge, and across this the last of tlic enemy 
was bolting, and in a few minutes had disappeared 
amid tlic most appalling yells from the Levies. 
That was the last our party saw of them, for we 
now found our path again blocked up by a pre- 
cipice, and again I had to send men above and 
below to find a practicable way. I then called 
for a return of casualties, and found we had 
escaped scot free (I expect the enemy had too). 
So thus ended our bloodless battle. 

While a path was being looked for, Humayun 
and I sat down in a quiet corner and shared 
chupatties, and watched the fight below, which 
was just beginning. First we saw the advance 
guard get on to the plain and extend, and presently 
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they were joined by the main body, and the whole 
formed up for attack ; then the firing line extended 
and the advance commenced. Presently we saw 
the sangars open fire, answered by volleys from 
our men. Then came a larger puff of smoke 
and a murmur from the men round me, as a shell 
pitched across the river and burst over a sangar. 
It was as pretty a sight as one could wish for, and I 
felt as if I should have been in a stall at Drury Lane. 

I could have stopped and watched the show 
with pleasure. It was quite a treat to see how 
steadily the 32nd Pioneers worked across 
the plain ; but just then the men below shouted 
that they had found a path, while I could sec 
those above working their way on to the grassy 
slope. These latter now shouted that there were 
no enemy left on the hill, so we chose the lower 
road, and gradually worked our way down, joining 
the grassy spur lower down — only it wasn’t grassy 
here at all, but chiefly precipice. We got down 
somehow, chiefly on all founs, but by the time 
wc had reached the .sangars, the enemy had bolted, 
and they were occupied by our men. It had taken 
us nearly an hour to get down. Here I came 
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across Colonel Kelly, and after shaking hands, I 
looked at iny watcli and found it was just twelve, 
so I had made a good shot at the time of our 
meeting when we parted in the morning. 

Now I will give you an account of the attack 
carried out by the main body. It is the ofiicial 
account, so I can back its correctness. 

The action at Chokalwat on the 9th April 
is thus described : “ On the morning of the ninth 
April I advanced to the attack of the enemy. In 
the early morning Lieutenant Beynon, with the 
Hunza Levies, ascended the high hills on the left 
bank of the river to turn the right of the position 
and attack in rear. The Punyal Levies were scfd 
.up the hills on the right bank to turn out the men 
above the stone shoots. 

“ I advanced in the following manner : — 

Half Coy. 32nd Pioneers, advanced guard. 
Kashmir Sappers and Miners 
Half Company 32nd Pioneers 
Two guns 1st Kashmir Mountain 
Battery, carried by coolies 
One Company 32nd Pioneers 
“The baggage, under escort of the rearguard, 


Main 

Body, 
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remained in Gasht till ordered forward after the 
action. 

“An advance was made to the river, where 
the bridge had been broken, but sufficiently repaired 
by the Sappers and Miners for the passage of 
the infantry. The guns forded the river, and the 
force ascended to the fan facing the right sangars 
of the enemy’s position. 

“The configuration of the ground was as 
follows : The road from the river after leaving 
Gasht brought us on to an alluvial fan, the ascent 
to which was short and steep ; it was covered with 
boulders and intersected with nullahs ; the road led 
across this fan and then along the foot of steep shale 
slopes and shoots, within five hundred yards of the 
line of sangars crowning the opposite side of the 
river bank, and totally devoid of any sort or 
description of cover for some two miles ; it could 
also be swept by avalanches of stones set in motion 
by a few men placed on the heights above for that 
purpose. 

“The enemy’s position consisted of a line of 
sangars blocking the roads from the river up to the 
alluvial fan on which they were placed. The right 
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of the position protected by a snow glacier, 
which descended into the riverbed, and furthermore 
by sangars, which extended into the snow line up 
the spur of the hills. 

“Tile course of the action was as follows: 
The advanced guard formed up at about eight 
hundred yards from the position and the main body 
in rear. The 32nd Pioneers then advanced to the 
attack. One section, *C' Company, extended 
(left of line). One section, *C’ Company, extended 
in support. Two sections, *C’ Company, ‘A* 
Company, in rcscrx-c. The guns now took up 
position on the right and opened on * A ’ sangar at 
a range of eight hundred and twenty-five yards. 
As the action progressed, the supporting section of 
•C’ Company advanced and reinforced. The 
remaining half of ‘C* Company advanced, and, 
leaving sufficient space for the guns, took up their 
position in the firing line on the extreme right. 
Volley firing at first was opened at eight hundred 
yards, but the firing line advanced one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred yards as the action progressed. 
At a later stage, one section of ‘ A ’ Company was 
, pushed up to fill a gap on the right of the guns in 
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action in the centre of the line. The enemy, after 
■receiving some well-directed volleys and correctly 
played shells, were seen to vacate ‘ A ’ sangar by 
twos and threes until it was finally emptied. Dur- 
ing our advance to the fan, shots were heard in the 
direction of the hills. Lieutenant Beynon having 
come into contact with the enemy in their sangars 
up the hillside, who were driven from ridge to ridge. 
When ‘ A ’ sangar was vacated, attention was 
directed on ‘ B ’ sangar, and the same course 
adopted, with the same result; at the same time 
those driven down from the hills above streamed 
into the plain, and there was then a general flight., 
Six shrapnel were fired into the flying enemy at 
ranges of a thousand, twelve hundred, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty yards (three rounds per gun). 

“A general advance was then made down 
precipitous banks to the bed of the river, covered 
by the fire of the reserves, the river forded, and 
sangars ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ occupied. The gun's were 
then carried across, and, the whole line of sangars 
having been vacated, the column was re-formed on 
the fan ; the line taken in crossing enabled the 
enemy to get well on their way to Mastuj ; the 
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advance was tlicn conimued to a village a mile and 
a half farther along the river, where a halt was 
made. The aisualties consisted of one man of the 
3?nd Pioneers severely wounded, and three 
Kashmir Sappers slightly. The action commenced 
at 10.30 A.M. and lasted one hour. The position was 
of unusual natural strength, and tlic disposition of 
the sangars showed considerable tactical ability, 
being placed on the edge of high cliffs on the left 
bank of the river. The enemy were computed 
at four to five hundred, and were armed with 
Mariini*Henr>* and Snider rifles. Several dead were 
found in the sangars, and the losses I estimate to 
have been from fifty to sixty." 

By the time I had joined Colonel Kelly, the 
Pioneers had re-formed and were advancing, so I had 
very little time to take a look at the sangars. I 
saw one or two bodies lying around, and the shells 
seemed to have knocked sparks pretty successfully 
.out of the stone breastworks. I also noticed the 
neat little cooking places the enemy had made 
behind their sangars, showing that they had been 
there for some time. 

The advance was carried on without a check for 
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about one and a half miles, when we came to a 

/ 

cluster of huts near the termination of the plain, the 
river here' making a slight sweep towards the left 
side of the valley. An advance guard was thrown 
out well to the front, and under their protection the 
column halted and the men fell out. I had a first- 
class thirst by this time, and Gammer Sing made 
several trips to the river before it was quenched. 
Gammer Sing and I always share the same tin 
mug on the march. It is his mug, but he always 
gives me first go. In return I supply Gammer 
Sing with tobacco, so it is a fair division of 
labour. Here I finished my chupatties, and some 
kind man — I think it was Borradaile — gave me 
a stick of chocolate, my own store having 
run out, but I managed to get it replenished at 
Mastuj. 

Good old Stewart came up as pleased as Punch 
at having had his first fight. Said he, “And d’ye 
think now that me shells killed many of the beggars ? 
sure and their corpses ought to be just thick.” He 
was pained to hear that in all probability we should 
not catch up the enemy again that day, I really 
think nothing less than twelve hours’ hard fighting 
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every day, with short intervals for refreshments, 
would satisfy him. 

One of the guns, when being brought up the 
cliff, had slipped off the coolies and fallen down to 
the bottom again, breaking off the foresight, but 
Stewart mended it during the halt. 

At the same time, the Sappers were hard at work 
pulling down a liousc for materials to build a bridge, 
but before it was actually begun, we heard that the 
river could be forded again lower down, so the 
bridge was not built. By this time the men were 
sufficiently rested, the whole column had closed up, 
and orders sent back for the baggage to come on. 

Off we started, the Punyal Levies working 
down the right bank, the Hunzas on the left, the 
main column following the left bank of the stream. 
By 4 p.Jf. we reached the ford and crossed to the 
right bank, the water not being much above our 
knees. And almost immediately after, we saw some 
men drawn up on the spur we were approaching ; 
they turned out to be the Mastuj garrison, who, on 
finding the besieging force halting, had come out to 
find out the reason. If they had only heard our 
guns and turned out at once, they would have cut 
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the line of retreat of our opponents, and the whole 
crew must have been wiped out. Unfortunately 
the fort of Mastuj is built far down the reverse 
slope of a fan, and although some of the sentries 
reported they heard firing, it was thought they 
must be mistaken. 

By 5 p.M. we had got on to the spur, and found 
Moberly, with part of the garrison, all looking very 
fat and fit ; evidently the siege had not worried them 
much so far. A detachment of the 14th Sikhs (the 
remains of Ross’s company) were left on the spur 
to cover the baggage coming in, while our column 
trotted down to the fort, getting there by 5.36 p.m. 
Here we found Jones with his arm in a sling. Our 
force bivouacked in a garden attached to the fort, 
the trees of which had been lopped to deprive the 
enemy of shelter, and the farther wall destroyed. 
This we precious soon built up again, and within an 
hour our force was comfortably entrenched and 
cooking its dinner. 

What a blessing it was to be down again in a 
decent climate ! Fires were still pleasant at night, 
but in the daytime the bright, cool weather was 
splendid. 


1 
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Moberly's servant soon had some tea and 
chupattics ready, and while we were eating them, 
Bretherton, who had been out clearing some village 
on the other side of the fort, came in. 

There was lots of news, both to hear and relate, 

I 

and we W’erc hard at it when there came the sound 
of a volley from the direction in which we were 
expecting the baggage. 

Somebody said, “ Cuss those niggers I why can’t 
they let us have our tea in peace?” — it wasn’t 
Stewart, — and there was a general scramble for 
sw’Ords and belts. A company of the Pioneers was 
soon doubling off, while the rest of us strolled up 
the road to see what the row was. We met the 
baggage coming in, and heard that the 14th Sikh 
picket had heard some people moving in the 
river bed, and had let drive a volley at them — 
result unknown. As soon as the fast of the 
baggage had passed, we followed it, and the picket 
was withdrawn. Later that night we sent back a 
messenger with an account of the day’s fighting 
and the relief of Mastuj to Gilgit, but the messenger 
— a levy — shortly returned, having been fired on, 

and returned the fire, so it was evident that a 
6 
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good many of the enemy were still sneaking 
about. 

We officers slept in the fort that night, four or 
five of us in a room. Mastuj is of tlie ordinary- 
type of country fort, square, wiili a lower at each 
end and one over the gateway, curtains between 
each tower about eighteen to twenty feet high, and 
the towers another fifteen feel Ihglier still. The 
whole place is built of layers of stones and wood 
plastered together with mud, while there is gener- 
ally a keep or citadel inside which commands the 
rest of the fort, and in which arc the governor’s 
and women’s quarters. In Mastuj, of course, we 
used these as officers’ quarters. The whole fort 
is a horribly dirty and tumble-down old place ; the 
roof of the officers’ quarters had to be propped up, 
as it was considered unsafe, and I quite believe it. 
The rooms had the usual hole in the roof for the 
smoke to get out at, but Moberly had erected a 
stove in his room, which was a great improvement. 






CHAPTER VI 


T/{i: fif:co\'N*Ai‘?SANcn rno.'f mastvj 

^ rUIEE at Masiuj we heard from Jones the 
' ' stor)' of the disaster at Koragh — which I 
will give. 

Ross, with Jones and about nincty»thrcc Sikhs, 
left Masiuj on the 7 th March, with the intention 
of liclping Edwardcs and Fowler, who were 
believed to be in danger at Reshun, and marched 
to I3uni ; leaving a detachment there of thirty-three 
sepoys under a native ofiiccr, he marched with 
Jones and sixty men for Reshun, hoping to arrive 
there that day. 

After leaving Duni, the road runs for some 
distance along flat ground until the Junction of the 
Turikho and Yarkhun rivers is^rcachcd. At this 
point the road leads up along the face of a cliff and 
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then down on to a small plain, where are a few 

houses and some patches of cultivation. This is 

known as the village of Koragh, and immediately 

after, the river runs between the cliffs, which draw 

together and make the mouth of the defile. The 

* , 

path which follows the left bank^ crosses the debris 
fallen from the cliffs above and then runs along the 
edge of the river at the foot of another and smaller 
cliff, or in summer, when the river is full, the path 
runs over this smaller cliff. Ross’s party took the 
lower road. After the second cliff the paths lead 
on to a small plain about two hundred yards wide 
at its greatest width, and perhaps half a mile long, 
and then runs up and across the face of a third cliff 

f 

which drops sheer down into the river. This cliff 
forms the end of the trap. It would be hard to 
find a better place for an ambuscade. 

Ross’s advance guard was on this plain, 
approaching the spur which closes the trap, when 
they were fired on. Ross went forward to 
reconnoitre the ground, and at once saw the 
impossibility of driving the enemy out with , his 
small force, and therefore ordered Jones to go back 
and hold the entrance of the defile to enable them 
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to cscaj)c. On the first shot being fired, the coolies 
had chucked their loads and bolted, as likely as not 
helping to man the sangnrs enclosing the party. 
Jones, taking ten men, made an attempt to reach the 
moulli of the defile, but found it already occupied 
by the enemy, \sho bad run up stone sangars, 
ami by the lime lie had got within a hundred 
yards of it, eight of Ins ten men were wounded. 
He therefore fell back on the main party, who had 
taken refuge in some eaves at the foot of the cliff 
I'lic cavc.s. now half full of water, owing to the 
rising of the ri\cr, can be seen in the photograph. 
The party remained in these caves till 9 r.M., when 
they made another attempt to cut their way out, but 
were driven back by avalanches of stones. They 
then had to scale the mounlninsidc, but W'erc 
stopped by an impossible cliff, and one sepoy, 
falling over, was killed, so they came back to the 
eaves dead tired. Here they remained the whole 
of the next day, the enemy trying an occasional 
shot from across the river, where they had erected 
sangars; but the Sikhs Jmd, in their turn, built 
sangars across the mouth of their cave, which 
sheltered them. 
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Then the enemy tried rolling stones over the 
top of the cliff, but this only had the effect of 
strengthening the sangars, so they shut that up. 

During that hay, Ross and Jones came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing to be done but 
cut their way out ; everyone must take his chance, 
the rush to be made about 2 a.m. On the morning 
of the loth, accordingly, at the time fixed, they 
made their sortie. 

A heavy fire was at once opened on them from 
both sides of the river, while avalanches of stones 
were sent hurtling down the cliffs. A number of 
sepoys were killed or knocked senseless by stones, 
but the remainder reached the sanrars, and cleared 
out the defenders at the point of the bayonet. 
Here poor Ross was killed by a bullet through the 
head, after having, so the natives say, pistolled 
some four of the enemy. The latter, after being 
driven out of the sangars, bolted up the hillside, 
and again opened fire from among the rocks. By 
the time the small band reached the maidan, 
there were only some seventeen men, headed by 
Jones : of these, Jones and nine others were 
wounded. i 
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Here tlm little p:trty formed up, and tried to 
Itclp any more of their friendt who might be 
struggling through, by heavy volley-firing into the 
sangars on both sides of the river. After some ten 
minutes of thus waiting, during which they twice 
drove off attacks of the enemy's swordsmen, who 
tried to close with them, .and losing three more 
men, Jonc.s, noticing :tn .attempt of the enemy to 
cut the line of retreat, and despairing of any more 
of the detachment escaping, gave the order to 
retire. This was carried out slowly and leisurely 
till they reached liuni, at about 0 a.m., when they 
joined the detachment thcyh.ad left behind. Jones 
and his party rem.aincd in Buni till the 17th, the 
enemy not d.aring to attack them, and they were 
unable to move, h.aving no transport for their 
troimeietJ. 

After Ross had left M.astuj, Moberly rem.ained 
in command of the fort, and on the lOth March 
w.as joined by Captain Bretherton of the Com- 
missariat, who came in with two sepoys from 
Ghizr. 

Moberly heard that Ross had left a sm.all party 
at Buni, and though he sent messengers to this 
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party, he never received any reply, the messengers 
probably being captured. 

On the 13th, hearing that the enemy were 
occupying the Nisa Gol, a position some six miles 
from Mastuj, he reconnoitred up to it, and found 
some sangars, which he destroyed, but no enemy, 

A reinforcement of sixty sepoys came in -that 
day from Ghizr. The next two days were spent 
in trying to collect coolies for transport, and on the 
1 6th, in spite of the non-arrival of any coolies, he 
set out to Buni with a hundred and fifty sepoys, 
each man carrying a sheepskin coat, two blankets, 
a hundred and twenty rounds of ammunition, and 
three days’ cooked rations. 

He halted that night at Sanoghar, where he 
collected some fifty coolies, and learned by signal 
from Mastuj that Bretherton was sending some 
fifty Yarkhun coolies the next day — fifty Punyal 
Levies also joined him that evening. Starting the 
next morning, he reached Buni by 5 p.m., when he 
found Jones and the remains of the Sikhs. The 
return journey was begun two hours later, at 7 p.m., 
and carried on steadily all night, a small body of 
the enemy following, but not daring .to attack. 
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Mastuj was reached between 10 and 11 a.m. the 
next day, i8th March. 

By the 22nd March the enemy had surrounded 
the fort, and the siege began. Nothing of any 
event happened, the enemy contenting themselves 
with long-range firing, only one man being slightly 
wounded and two ponies killed. On the 9th of 
April “up we came with our little lot,” and the 
siege was raised. 

Early the next morning we were up and going 
through the state of the supplies and available 
amount of transport. 

Transport and supplies were an everlasting 
source of worry, as it generally is with every army, 
great or small. 

We soon got a return of the supplies in Mastuj. 
1 forget how many days it was, but none too much 
for our force and the Mastuj garrison. Bretherton 
was sent back to bring up supplies from the rear, 
and messengers were sent to order in the villagers. 
We wanted their grain to eat, and men to carry it. 
The villagers began to come in after a bit, and 
brought a small amount of grain with them. 

Stewart was hard at work getting ponies for 
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his guns in place of the mules left behind ; the 
gun wheel and carriage saddles were sent for, and 
shortly arrived. 

The Levies were billeted in the houses which 
had lately been occupied by the enemy, and we 
soon had pickets out round the fort. In showing 
the Levies the houses they were to occupy, I 
examined the enemy’s system of loopholes and 
sangars, and found they were very well made 
indeed. In the house which had lately been 
occupied by Mahomed Issar, their commander-in- 
chief, we found the trunk of a tree which the enemy 
were converting into a cannon. It didn’t require 
cannon to bring the walls of Mastuj down, — a good 
strong kick would have been quite sufficient. 
Shortly after we had reached Chitral, Moberly 
reported that part of the- wall had fallen on a. 
sleeping sepoy, who was luckily saved by some 
beams catching and protecting him from being 
crushed by the ddbris. There was no apparent 
cause for the collapse, but the man is supposed 'to 
have sneezed. 

The next day a fatigue party was sent out to 
Chokalwat to destroy the enemy’s sangars, and 
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burj’ any dead liodics that might be lying alxjut. 
This party would also act as a covering party to 
Peterson, who was c.\|)ccted to arrive that day. 
With Peterson came llctluinc and Luard, all very 
sick at having missed a fight. This detachment 
brought the strength of the Pioneers up to four 
hundred rifles. 

The 1 Iimza and fifty Puny.al Levies were sent to 
reconnoitre towards Nisa Gol that d.ay, and fifty 
more Punyals up the Varkhun valley to forage. 
The rest of the day was spent in writing reports, 
making out official returns, and other necessary 
nuisances. 

Colonel Kelly and I were writing in a tent 
pitched on tlic roof, and I had pretty well got 
through my work by 5 p.m. ; and then Colonel 
Kelly had out the m.aps and returns of supplies, 
etc., and, Borradaile being called, there was a small 
council of war. 

As I have before said. Colonel Kelly had 
practically settled at Pingal to advance by Killa 
Drasan, but the question was, when should we be 
in a position to do so ? Here came in that ever- 
lasting transport and supply question. We could 
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now, of course, cut down our baggage by leaving 
behind warm clothes and poshteens, as the weather 
would be getting hotter every day as we descended 
to lower latitudes ; but this only meant that the men' 
would have to carry less themselves, and, try as we 
would, it seemed as if we could only raise enough 
transport for seven days’ supplies, five on coolies 
and two days in the men’s haversacks. It was 
seven days’ march to Ghitral by the direct route, 
and though our intelligence pointed to the fact that 
supplies in the Chitral fort were probably plentiful, 
it was yet only summer. Then, again, we might, or 
we might not, get supplies on the road. W e worried 
the question up and down and inside out, but we 
couldn t increase the transport by one coolie. 
Borradaile was for going on. I said, “The first 
man in Chitral gets a C.B.” 

Just then Raja Akbar Khan and Humayun 
came back, so we went out to hear their report. 
Old Akbar smiled a fat smile all over his face, and 
Humayun twirled his long moustache, — he has a 
fine black beard and moustache and a deep bass 
voice. Akbar Khan curls his beard like an Assyrian 
king, and smiles good-naturedly at everything. 
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They reported that they had seen the enemy 
building sangara, and that litcrc were many men, 
also cavalrj-. Their report was clear cnougli, and 
from their description I could pretty well place the 
position of the different sangars, as 1 had been over 
the ground with Harley on my previous visit to 
Chitral. To make matters certain, I suggested that 
I should reconnoitre the position next day. This 
was agreed to, and it was also determined to attack 
the enemy on the 1 3th April, as it w.as no use giving 
them time to entrench themselves more than \vc 
could help. 

I started off about 9 A.M. on the morning of the 
1 2th April, mounted on a transport pony. I had 
about fifty Hunza and Puny.al Levies, under 
Humayun and Akbar Khan, with me ; these two also 
had ponies, Akbar Khan having managed to get two 
over the pass with great difficulty. It was a lovely 
morning, and we were all very cheerful except 
Gammer Sing, who wanted to come along with me ; 
but as he had to get my kit sorted and put right 
for the next day’s march, I left him behind, but took 
his rifle and ammunition. 

We dropped over the bluff and forded the 
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Laspur stream, which was hardly over the men’s 
knees, and then kept along the bed of the river, with 
a few scouts well up the hills on our left, the 
Mastuj or Yarkhun river protecting our right. 
After about two miles we came to a small home- 
stead, and Humayun told me there was a wounded 
man inside ; so in I went, and found the poor 
beggar with his right leg smashed by a bullet just 
above the knee. There were a lot of women and 
children and two men in the house, his brothers, 
so I gave them a note to Luard, and told them to 
carry the man into Mastuj, which they did. Luard 
set his leg, and by this time he is no doubt well 
and happy. 

Shortly after that, we climbed up from the bed 
of the river on to a narrow ledge which ran along the 
foot of the hills about two hundred feet above the 
river. Here we left our horses, and went scrambl- 
ing along among the fallen ddbris for about half a 
mile, when we came to the foot of a stone slope, 
and I noticed our advanced guard had halted on 
the top, and on asking the reason, Humayun said 
that the enemy were occupying the next spurs. So 
up we went, and found the fact true enough, but 
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the next spur was some tliousand yards away ; 
so on we went across that slope, and on to the 
next, eventually reaching a very nice little place 
some eight hundred j'ards from the spur occupied 
by the enemy. 

From here I could see pretty well the whole 
of the position occupied by the enemy, except the 
end of the Nisa Gol nullah where it debouches 
on to the river. I tried going up the hill, but that 
only made matter.*? worse, so I determined to sketch 
what I could see from here, and then try across 
the river. In order not to be interrupted, I sent 
five men well up the hill on to a spur, from whence 
they could sec any man who tried to sneak up for 
a shot, and spread out the rest in skirmishing 
order to my front Humayun and Akbar got 
behind a rock and went to sleep, and I got out 
my telescope and set to work. 

The enemy seemed rather interested in our 
proceedings — we could see their heads bobbing up 
and down behind the sangars ; but after we had 
settled down, they gradually took courage, and, 
coming , outside, sat down to watch us. This was 
very nice of them, for very soon I had a complete 
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list of the garrison of each sangar, and from where 
I was could see the sort of gun they were armed/ 
with, — a few rifles among the lower sangars, and 
nearly all matchlocks among the higher and more 
inaccessible ones. It was a calm, peaceful scene : 
the enemy sitting outside their sangars sunning 
themselves ; and my men lying down, a few 
watching, the rest sleeping, one or two enjoying a 
friendly pipe. 

Shortly after, we saw two gallant young sparks 

come riding along the plain on the opposite side of 
\ 

the river, evidently having been sent by the general 
to report on our proceedings. They pulled up 
opposite us and watched us for a short time, and 
then one slipped off his horse, which was led by 
the other behind a big boulder. Thinking they 
would merely watch us, I shouted to my men to 
keep an eye on them, and went on sketching. 

> Presently there was a bang, and ping came a bullet 
over our heads. The beggar was potting at us at 
about a thousand yards, unpardonable waste of 
arhmunition ! I put a rock between us, and went 
on sketching, everyone else did ditto, and presently 
our friend shut up, but after a time, finding things 
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slow, I suppose, he began again. This seemed to 
annoy Humayun, who asked for the loan of my 
rifle, and he and Akbar went dodging down the 
hill. They disappeared behind a dip in the 
ground, and presently I saw them come out lower 
down among some bushes, and gradually they 
worked their way down to tlic edge of the river 
about eight hundred yards from our friend, who 
was calmly sitting in the open, having occasional 
pot shots at us, while his friend had come out and 
was evidently criticising the performance. 

Presently there was a bang from our side of the 
river, and a spurt of dust on the opposite maidan 
where the bullet struck. Humayun had over- 
judged the distance. By the time he was ready 
for another shot, our two friends were .legging it 
across the plain as fast as their ponies could gallop. 
He got in a couple of shots more, but they did not 
hurt anybody. 

As soon as Humayun commenced firing, the 
sangars in our front began humming like a bee- 
hive, and presently shot after shot came dropping 
among us ; the enemy evidently had plenty of 

ammunition, and for some minutes things were quite 
7 
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lively; but, finding we made no response, they 
calmed down gradually, and peace once more 
reigned supreme. 

I chaffed old Humayun, when he came back, 
on his shooting powers, and he grinned -in 
response. 

I now noticed rather a commotion among the 
garrison of the sangars across the Nisa Gol nullah ; 
the men began turning out, and one of two ran 
towards the higher sangars, evidently passing on 
some news. Presently I saw a crowd of men, - 
mostly mounted, with others on foot carrying flags. 
Then came a fat man in white, with a standard- 
bearer all to himself All the o-arrisons of , the 

O 

sangars turned out, and I counted them — there 
were over a hundred in each. 

The commander-in-chief rode up the whole 
length of the nullah, and then walked up the spur 
on which are shown sangars Nos. i6 and 17 i^i- 
the sketch. Here he sat down, and, T have no 
doubt, calculated the odds on his winning when 
the action came off. After a time he came down 

s 

the hill, and the procession moved down along the 
nullah and out of sight. ' 
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Wlicn 1 hntl finished my sketch, 1 shut up my 
telescope and said — 

“ Now well go across the river/' 

“Why do you want to cross the river?” said 
Ilumayiin. 

“ I want to see the end of the nullah,” said I. 

“Their cavalry* will get you,” said he. 

“ What cavalr)* ? ” said 1. 

“ You’ve just seen two of them." said he. 

“Get out!” said I ; “you’re pulling my leg.” 

“ Don't go,” said he. 

*M'm going,” said I. 

“ Where the Sahib goes, I follow,” said he. 

“Come on, Ruth,” said I. ‘"Whither thou 
goest, I will go I' I’ve heard that remark before,” 

These iullmcn have an extraordinarily cx- 
aggerated idea of cavalry. Any young buck on a 
long-tailed screw is a Chevalier Bayard to them. 
Why, you’ve only to move ten yards to your right 
or left in any part of the country, and no cavalry 
could reach you, while you could sit and chuck 
stones at them. 

Down we dropped again into the river bed, 
leaving a few men to signal any movement of the 
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enemy while we were crossing. We had our 
ponies brought up and rode across the stream, the 
men fording, then we scrambled up the high slope 
of the opposite bank and shouted for the remainder 
to follow. 

% 

A short distance up the hill, and I could see the 
end of the nullah, with a large sangar covering the 
road. This was what I wished to know, so, after a 
careful look, having seen all I wanted, we started 
homewards by the opposite bank to that by which 
we had come, crossing the river again by a bridge 
which Oldham had been employed the day before 
in mending, and reached Mastuj by i p.m. 

I gave in my report to Colonel Kelly, and then 
got out orders for the next day’s march. 

I also suggested that some light scaling ladders 
should be made, as I expected we should find them 
very useful in crossing the Nisa Gol. Accordingly, 
Oldham set his Sappers to work, and by evening 
had ten light scaling ladders ready, each about ten 
feet long, and light enough to be carried by one 
man. 

A certain amount of supplies and some coolies 
had been collected. The guns had been mounted 
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on ponies, and could now march along faster than 
when carried by coolies. 

Everything was ready for an early advance the 
next morning, so as a little diversion we were 
photographed by Moberly. Mobcrly was coming 
out the next day in command of a company of 
Kashmir troops ; after the expected fight, he would 
return to Mastiij to resume command, and the 
Kashmir troops would be put under my charge. 

The orders for next day were to march at 7 a.m., 
baggage to remain in Mastuj till sent for, and then 
to come out under escort of part of the garrison, 
who would escort back any wounded we might 
have, Luard coming out in charge of the field 
hospital and returning with the wounded to form a 
base hospital at Mastuj. 

I managed to get a bottle of whisky out of 
Moberly. It belonged, I believe, to Fowler, but 
as he was either a prisoner or dead, he wouldn’t 
require the whisky. I also replenished my store 
of chocolate. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FIGHT AT NISA GOL 


EXT morning, i3tli April, we were all having 
^ ^ a good square breakfast by 6 a.m., and 
punctually at seven o’clock the column moved off, 
headed by the Levies. 

Our force consisted of — 

400 Pioneers, 

100 Kashmir Infantry, 

40 Kashmir Sappers, 

2 Mountain guns, 

100 Hunza and Punyal Levies ; 
rather less than a single battalion, and not much 
with which to force our way through seventy miles 

of bad country, but still we were determined to get 

; 

to Chitral before the Peshawur force. 

It was a perfect morning, nice bright sunshine, 
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and a jolly fresh fcclm^j in the atr, sort of day that 
makes you want to take a gun and go shooting ; in 
fact, just the vcr>' day for a fight 

The Levies were across Oldham’s bridge in no 
time, but the Pioneers had to cross it slowly, as it 
was vcr)' jumpy, and only four men could be allowed 
on it at a time. The guns were sent up to a ford 
some three hundred yards up the stream. After 
crossing the main stream there was still a creek to 
be forded, but this was not much above the men’s 
knees. This gave the Levies time to get ahead and 
send .some scouts up the hills to the right, in order 
to give timely warning if the enemy should try on. 
the rolling stone dodge, but the hills just here did 
not lend themselves very readily to this mode of 
warfare. When our little army got across the river, 
the advance guard was hailed and the column 
formed up, and then on we went. Peterson was in 
command of the advance guard, with orders to halt 
when he reached the edge of the plain to allow the 
column to close up for the attack. On the order to 
advance he was to hug the hill on his right. 

Just before the maidan the road drops down on 
to the river bed, and then runs up on to the maidan 
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itself, which gradually slopes up to the centre, where 
it is divided by a deep nullah that I think they call 
in America a canon. The sides of this nullah are' 
in most places perpendicular, ■ varying from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in depth, 
with a small stream running along the bottom, the - 
amount of water depending on the melting of the 
snow in the hills above. There are two places to 
cross it, one the regular road to Chitral, which zig- 
zags down the nullah near the mouth, and the other 
a goat track about half-way between the road and , 
the hills. Both of these had sangars covering their 
approach on the enemy’s side of the nullah, and 
any attempt to rush them would have led to great . 
loss of life. 

To the casual observer the plain looks perfectly 
flat, but as a matter of fact the slope is rather more 
pronounced at the foot than at the top near the 
hills, with the result that from the sangar covering 
the main road, the upper end of the plain is partially 
hidden from fire. 

The plain also ' is really a succession of what 
may be described as waves running parallel with 
the ruillah, which afford very excellent shelter to 
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any attacking force. In fact, the only obstacle is 
the nullah ; but, as you may see from the photos, 
this obstacle is no small one, and could only be 
crossed by two paths as far as we knew. Our 
object was to find anotlier path, and to get to close 
quarters with the enemy. 

So much for the ground : now for the fight. 
Peterson and the Levies got on to the maidan and 
extended, while the main body formed up for attack. 
Then the order to advance was given, and off* we 
went* 

Peterson and the Levies were in the firing line 
and extended, the Levies on the right. 

As the remaining companies reached the level 
plain, they first formed into line and went fonvard in 
the regular everyday style. The ground was very 
nice for parade movements, a gentle, grassy slope 
with plenty of room. The Levies, however, were 
not keeping close enough to the hillside, and were 
gradually pushing Peterson’s company off* to the 
left, where they would have been exposed to the 
fire of the big sangar plus the flanking fire from 
the sangars up the spur on the left bank of the 
river. 
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Colonel Kelly accordingly sent me off to change 
their direction more to the right, and to close the 
Levies until they were wanted. I found Humayun s 
pony taking shelter under a rock, so, mounting it, I 
galloped after Peterson, gave him the order, and 
then closed the Levies on their right. This made a 
gap into which we of the supporting companies 
pushed, so now we had two companies in the firing 
line, two in support, and the Kashmir Company in 
reserve. In this formation we pushed on till we 
came under fire of the sangars, and had reached 
the valley running up into the hills, about four 
hundred yards from the nullah, thus again giving 
room for the Levies to form line on the right of the 
Pioneers. 

The fun now began as the enemy started plug- 
ging away at us from the sangars on the spur, but 
not much at present from the lower ones, as only 
the flank of Peterson’s company could be seen. 

Stewart had got his guns into action and was 
shelling sangar No. i6. After a time Peterson 
engaged the sangars on the maidan, and they gnvc 
him a pretty warm time of it, 

I he Levies opened fire at three hundred yards, 
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miller cloic r.mfje to iK'jtin an action, anti it was 
very amiLsinj; watcliint; tlicm \ tlicir instruction in 
vollcy-firiii" liatl only jtist Ixicn be^jun, Ian they bad 
entire faitb in its cfTicicncy. 

The section coinntamlcrs used to fjivc the word 
to load in their own l.anpiajjc, hut the order to fire 
was "fim vollce," and they were supposed to fire 
on the wortl ‘‘vollec.'' If any man fired before the 
order, — and they frcsjucntly did. — the section com- 
mander iiseti to rush at the culprit and slap him 
severely on the nearest [wri of him. As the bevies 
were lying don n, the slaps were — on the usual place. 

After a time the fire from the sangar slackened, 
and as things seemed to be going all right, I stopped 
the Levies firing, and, t.aking two of them, went 
fonvard up to the edge of the null.ah to see if there 
was any sign of a road. Wc followed the edge 
ujiwards for .some two hundred yards, and then I 
told the two levies to go on until they found it pi, ace, 
and then went back. 

The fire from the sangar h.ad recommenced, as 
Stewart’s attention had been turned tow.ards others, 
so Colonel Kelly sent orders to Stewart to send in 
one or two more shells, which had the desired effect. 
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I now sent Gammer Sing to get a fresh supply 
of ammunition for the Levies, which he brought, and 
I then followed Colonel Kelly down the line to the 
Pioneers. In the meantime the guns had changed 
their position, and were engaged with the lower 
sangars, as was also Peterson, who, I think, was 
under the hottest fire the whole time, as he had the 
attention of two big sangars entirely paid to him. 
The guns also got hit a bit, and among others two 
of the drivers were killed ; they were the owners 
of the gun ponies, and remained with the ponies 
under a guard of four Kashmir sepoys, who had 
commands to shoot any man trying to bolt.’ They 
and their ponies of course made a large target, but 
the ponies also acted as a protection. One more of 
the Pioneer companies now came into the firing 
line, and these three companies devoted their entire 
attention to one sangar, whose fire was now very 
intermittent. 

I now got Colonel Kelly’s leave to go and look 
for a path, and hailed Oldham to come and help 
me work forward therefore in front of the firing 
line, to do which we had to ask Borradaile to stop 
one company firing, which he very kindly did. We 
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stnicl. the imlhh »!(Kr tipjv)'ii<- llic tmptv --.injjnr 
Nf 15, .tml frfim llirrc followed titi' edsie (ill «c 
were vidl within 'i.ilit of the MOfpir. in tlie middle 
of the m.idin, without huin;; found a phre where 
we could pet down, hut we noticed a tr.ich which 
!«! up the opp tsite hmk We tin refore turned 
Inch iind ri traced our Mep'. till we cimc ton '.iiot 
which we Inil et-imiitctl Itcfore. lr.it Ind thniiphl 
im]V>..ihle. Whcrcwc ttood the dropw.e, dicerfor 
wune >iev i nly fiitt, Init then there c.imc a letlpe, 
from which wc thought we could scramhie down on 
to the bwl of the ‘.tream and u]) the op|>osiie side, 
where we Ind noticed the trnch. We therefore 
hurried Inch : Oldham for his S.ip|>ers, and I to 
re[K)rt to Colonel Kelly. I likewise tLsked for the 
resciw e comp iny of K.ashinir troops to cross over 
.-Ls soon .TS .a pith could l>e made under coser of the 
fire of the alrisidy extended companies of the 
Pioneers Colonel Kelly .assented, and I sent off 
.1 note to Mohcriy to bring up Ids comp, any. When 
I got back to tlie mill.ah, I found the Pioneers 
extended .along the edge, .and Oldham’s Sappers 
.alrc-ady at work. 

The Levies in the mc.anlimc had heard of a path 
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higher up in the hills, and were sent off to cross as 
best they could. Having nothing more to do, I sat 
down where Oldham’s men were at work/ and 
watched the proceedings. The men in No. i6 
sangar had evidently had enough of it, their sangar 
having been pretty well knocked about their ears, , 
and when any of the survivors tried a shot, it called 
down a volley on him. Presently they began to 
bolt, and then the laugh was on our side. 

That sangar was a death-trap to its garrison — 
their only line of escape was across some open, 
shaley slopes within four hundred yards of our firing 
line, and the Levies were now working along the 
hill, and would catch them in the sangar if they 
didn’t clear out. The result was like rabbit shoot- 
ing. You’d see a man jump from the sangar and 

s 

bolt across the shale slope, slipping and scrambling 
as he went ; then there would be a volley, and you’d 
see the dust fly all round him — ^perhaps he’d drop, 
perhaps he wouldn’t ; then there would be another 
volley, and you’d see him chuck forward amid a 
laugh from the sepoys, and he’d roll over and over till 
he’d fetch up against a rock and lie still. Sometimes 
two or three would bolt at once ; one or two would 
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drop nt each volley, .and {{o rollinfr. limp and shape- 
Ics”!, don II ihe “.lope, until they «erc all donn, and 
there would he a wait for the ne\t lot An old 
sepoy 1) in;f near me declared as e.ich man dropped 
that it was his particular rifle whose aim had been 
so accurate, until liorradaile called him sharjily to 
order, and told him to attend to business. Presently 
a crow d of men appe-ired higher up on the same 
spur, and someone called out th.it they were Levies. 
Just then one of them dropped on his hnee and fired 
in our direction, there w.as a volley back, and the 
men disappeared .again. 

Oldham had now managed, with ropes and the 
stalling ladders, to get down on to the ledge below, 
so calling to Moberly to bring along his company, 
1 dived down, followed by G.immcr Sing^ and then 
Moberly, and one or two men of the Sappers followed 
him, and we, thinking the whole company w.as 
coming, went scrambling down to the bottom. We 
slid down the ropes on to the ladders, and from 
them on to the ledge, followed it a bit along the 
cliff, and then down a shale and diSbris slope to 
the stream, across that and up the other side. 
Scrambling on all fours up the opposite side, 1 heard 
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Oldham, who was ahead of me, shout back that the 
company wasn’t following. I yelled, “ Run up a 
sangar, and we can hold on till they come,” and 
finished my scramble up to the top. 

Then we took a look round to see how things 
stood. 

Devil a sign of the company coming down the 
rope was there, and the Pioneers seemed to have 
disappeared too. 

Then we numbered our party — three British 
officers, my orderly, and eleven Sappers, the latter 
armed with Snider carbines only ; my orderly was 
the only one with a bayonet. There was a low 
ridge in front of us hiding the enemy’s sangars, 
so we lined this with the Sappers, till we could see 
what the game was. We now saw the Pioneers 
moving down the nullah towards the river, while at 
the same time the Levies showed on the ridge and 
took possession of the sangar. We were all right, 

I saw, so I gave the order to advance-r-keeping 
along the edge of the nullah so as to get at the 
sangars. Of course just my luck that as we started 
to advance, the buckle of my chuplie broke ; there • 
was no time to mend it, so I shoved, it into my 
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havcrs.icl;, and wcnl nlonj; willi one bare fool ; 
luckily the ground was not very stony. 

As soon as we loppcrl the swell of the {'round, 
we S.1W the enemy Iwltinf; in twos and threes from 
the ntsiresl -sangnr, noxv about two hundred yards 
off, and presently there came a rush riphl across our 
front. We oiiened fire, tryinp; vollcy.s at first, but the 
Sap[K-rs were useless at that, never having had 
any training, so independent firing svas ordered. 
During the halt Mobcrly had a narrow shave, a 
bullet pa.ssing between his left hand and thigh, .a.s 
he w.as standing suiierintcnding the firing. Mis 
hand w.as almost touching bis thigh, and the bullet 
raised the skin of the p.alm just below the little 
finger. 

The nearest sangar was now pretty well empty, 
and the Pioneers from the other side of the nullah 
were firing obliquely aeross our front, rather too 
close to be pleasant; so we altered our advance 
half right, so as to cut into the line of retreat of 
the enemy, and made for a Jumble of stones out in 
the open ; by the time we reached it, there was a 
stream of men flying right across our front, horse 
and foot, at about five hundred yards, so again we 
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opened fire. Moberly and I both took carbines 
from the men, as they were firing wildly ; the sepoy 
whose carbine I took invariably managed to jam 
the cartridge, partly his fault, and partly the fault 
of the worn state of the extractor. Gammer Sing - 
was plugging in bullets quietly on my right, and 
gave me the distance as five hundred, yards, I 
knew he was pretty correct, as I watched his bullets 
pitch. I sang out the distance, and we got merrily 
to work. Oh, if I had only had a company of 
my regiment, I think even Stewart would have 
been satisfied. Precious soon the rush had passed 
-US, and we had to begin putting up our sights, and 
of course then the cream of the business was over. 

About this time Shah Mirza came along, and, 
seeing me with only one chuplie, offered- me his, 
which I accepted, as it was a matter of indifference 
to him whether he went barefooted or not. I sent 
him off to bring up the Levies, who were looting 
the arms and securing the prisoners from the 
sangars. . 

Cobbe now appeared with some few Pioneers, 
and shortly after, a whole company, but the“ enemy 
were now quite out of sight ; however, a company 
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svas sent !n pursuit. Colonel Kelly came up, and 
we congratulated him. and there wa.s a general 
demand for cigarettes, Mohcrly. I believe, being 
the happy possessor of some. As we were grouped 
round Colonel Kelly, "whit" came a bullet over 
us, some idiot up the hill leaving his P.l’.C. card, 
I presume. 

One of the first questions I .ashed was, what had 
become of the K.a.shmir Company, and then first 
heard the following curious incident 

It appears that after the first few of us had 
gone down the cliff, and the rest were preparing to 
follow, a bullet struck some cakes of gun-cotton 
lying on the ground by the head of the path, where 
they had been pl.accd while the Sappers were .at 
work. The bullet, striking these cakes, ignited 
them, and they blazed up, and Borradailc, fearing 
an explosion, ordered a retirement of those troops 
nearest it to cover some thirty yards in rear, where 
they were protected by a wave of the ground. 
The enemy, seeing our men bolting, as they thought, 
rushed out of their sangars, but were promptly 
fired into by the Pioneers. Just then the Levies on 
the ridge and our small party showed across the 
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nullah, threatening their line of retreat ; this was 
apparently more than they had bargained for, so 
they began to bolt, as I have said. Then the 
Pioneers moved down the nullah and crossed by 
the sfoat track. 

Peterson’s company had found a box full of 
Snider ammunition in one of the sangars, so the 
Kashmir Company was sent back to look for any 
more, and also to demolish the sangars. I took 
the opportunity to have a look at them too. I 
was surprised at the magnificent way in which they 
were built, partly sunk into the ground, and made 
of huge boulders that required many men to move, 
and with head cover constructed of logs in the 
most approved fashion, evidently made by men 
who had been properly instructed. As I neared 
the largest sangar, I saw a native clothed in a red 
dressing-gown, sitting on the ground with a long 
native jezail. Rather surprised at seeing one of the 
enemy thus armed, I went up to him, and as I did 
so, he picked up his gun. I had my revolver on 
him in a second, and told him to drop the gun, 
which he did. I then asked him who he was, and 
found he was our long-lost child — I mean levy — 
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who had been captured at Laspiir. The enemy 
had not treated him badly, but had taken his 
carbine .and Iiis clioga, lienee the dressing-gown; 
in return he had sneaked a gun xelien the enemy 
were dying. 1 set the Kiishmir troops to work, 
and then went back, meeting Humayun and his 
captives on the w.iy. 

“ Humayun," I said, "your levy is over there." 

" Is he alive? " s.aid Humayun, looking in a most 
bloodthirsty w,ay at his prisoners. 

1 assured him he was. Thereupon Hum.ayun 
gave a jump, otught hold of both my hands, .and 
kissed them violently. I w.as afraid he was going 
to kiss my ruby lips, but he didn't I le and Akbar 
Kh.in then went scuttling across country to the 
sangar, followed by a crowd of his men, whooping 
and yelling with joy. 

The guns were now coming .across the nulkah, and 
the column w.as being formed up with the intention 
of crossing the river to Sanoghar, where it was 
proposed to camp for the night. Part of the Levies 
and a company of the Pioneers were sent ahead to 
clear the village of any evilly disposed persons ; 
arrangements were made for bringing up the sick 
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and wounded ; and a signal message was flashed 
back to Mastuj for the baggage to come out. 

The fight was over by ie.30 p.m., so we had 
only been about two hours from start to finish. Our 
losses were six killed and sixteen wounded, two of 
whom died next day. Three of the battery ponies 
were also killed. 

The path down to the river was so steep and 
the rickety bridge over it so unsafe that it was 
determined to camp on the side of the river on 
which we were, especially as we should have to 
recross the next day. 

A camping ground was soon found, pickets 
thrown out, and the wounded brought in. 

A deputation from Sanoghar village was now 
seen coming across from the opposite bank. Most 
of the deputation on arrival seemed half naked ; we 
thought this was a sign of humility on their part, 
but I heard afterwards that the Levies had come 
across them, and taken their chogas in exchange for 
that of their man in the red dressing-gown. 

This deputation gave the usual yarn about being 
compelled to fight against us, and how glad they 
were that we had won. 
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\Vc made our usual reply, that they could and 
musi show their gladness by providing coolies and 
supplies, all of which w ouhl be paid for. We also 
made them send over charpoys (beds) for the 
wounded. 

- We had taken some twelve prisoners, who cime 
in useful ns transport ; in fact, until we got to Chitrnl 
cverj' man we ctught was turned into a beast of 
burden and given a load ; and if he was an 
Ad.amrada, or nobleman, he w.as given the heaviest 
load that we could find for him, oftentimes much 
to the delight of the poorer coolies, .as an Adamzada 
is exempt from coolie labour in ordinary times. 

The coolies used to bolt .at every opportunity, 
which w.as only natural, and there w.as not much 
difiiculty in doing so. As often .as not, we got into 
ramp .after dark, when the coolie simply put down 
his load and walked oflT; but as our supplies 
diminished, we naturally required fewer coolies — at 
any rate, wc managed to get all our baggage into 
Chitral. 

Moberly now h.andcd over the company of 
Kashmir troops to my tender charge and departed 
back to Mastuj, so now I had the command of the 
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Levies and one company added to my numerous 
other duties, so generally I was pretty well on the 
hop; 

By dark the baggage had come in, the dead 
either buried or burnt according to their religion, 
and the wounded attended to and made as comfort- 
able as we could make them under the circumstances. 

Oldham and some fifty Levies who had been 
reconnoitring down the left bank of the river had 
returned, and by nine we got some dinner. 

Just as we were turning in, the picket on the 
road over the nullah first let drive a volley, and 
Oldham, who was on duty, took some men and 
doubled out to see what was the matter. On his 
return, he reported the picket had heard someone 
moving in the nullah, and as the sentry’s challenge 
had not been answered, they had let drive at it. 
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Tlin MARCH RESUMED THROUGH KILLA DRi\SAN 

TE were up by daylight the next morning, 
' ’ had breakfast, and were ready to march by 
7 A.M. The wounded were sent back under Luard 
and the escort who had brought out the baggage, 
and we moved off in the opposite direction. Our 
order of march was always the same, each company 
taking it in turn to act as advance or rear guard, 
and every British officer, with the exception of 
Colonel Kelly and Borradaile, taking his turn on 
duty. 

When my company of Kashmir troops was on 
rear or advance guard, I went with it ; at other 
times I went with the Levies or Colonel Kelly, 

whichever seemed most useful. 

I 

Our march for this day led for some miles along 

ta 
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a flat, grassy plain, a continuation of the Nisa Gol 
Maidan, then up and over a fairly high spur, and 
gradually down to the river bed opposite the village 
of Awi or Avi. Here we had a halt for the men 
to drink, as 'it was pretty thirsty work marching in 
these hot valleys. We passed a village or two on 
the opposite bank, but our side of the river was a 
desert of rocks and stones. There was a small 
bridge at Awi, so Cobbe, with fifty men and Shah 
Mirza as interpreter, was sent across to collect 
supplies from Buni, the village in which Jones had 
remained for a week after the Koragh affair. The 
main body continued along the right bank parallel 
with Cobbe’s party. 

During our halt two men had come in, bringing 
two ponies, which were much appreciated by 
Colonel Kelly and Borradaile. 

When we got opposite Buni, there was a halt at 
the head of the column, and Colonel Kelly sent me 
on to find out the reason. 

I forgot to mention that when we were encamped 
at Sanoghar, a man — Chitrali — had come in, having 
escaped from the enemy. His brothers were 
followers of Suji-ul-mulk, the little boy whom 
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Surgeon-Major Robertson, as lie then w.-i5, had made 
Mchtcr, and who was besieged in Chitral with our 
troops. The opposition ptirty, rcpre.scnted by 
Mahomed Issar, Slier Afzul’s foster-brother, had 
therefore, on capturing this man, put him in quod 
at Killa Drasan.- lie had nian.aged to escape the 
day of the fight, and joined us that evening, and we 
promptly made use of him .as a guide. 

This guide now informed us that the road 
ahe.ad was destroyed, and would take two days 
to repair, but, by turning up a spur on the 
right, wo could get past the broken part of the 
road. 

In consequence of this there was a halt while 
the Levies ascended the spur and reconnoitred the 
top, and very soon we s.aw them signalling back 
that all w.as clear. Sending back the news to Colonel 
Kelly, I remained with the Levies, who now turned 
shaq) to the right and began the ascent. Humayun 
offered me a pony, which I thankfully accepted, and 
noticed that there were now two or three ponies 
where before there had been none. I didn’t say 
anything at the time, but shortly after there appeared 
an order to say all captured ponies were to be 
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given up to the Commissariat after the battery had 
had first pick. It was an awful pull up that spur. 
I suppose we went up at least two thousand feet. 
I was all right, as I had a pony, but it must have 
been agony for the laden coolies. Once up, the 
going was easy enough ; open, grassy downs, 
gradually sloping down from where we stood to 
the junction of the Yarkhun and Turikho valleys, 
though the actual sides of the tableland dropped 
steeply down to the rivers. By our present 
divergence we had turned the flank of any position 
the enemy could take up between Mastuj and 
Killa Drasan, and had also got the higher 

ground, our road from here onwards beinsr down 
hill. 

I went ahead now with the Levies, as I wanted 
to find out if the fort w^s held at Drasan. 

We got to the edge of the downs by 2 I’.m., 
looking straight down on the fort, which was the 
other side of the river, but from our position we 
could see right down into the interior. 

The place was evidently deserted, for as we 
were watching, I saw a man go up and try the 
door, but, finding it closed, he went away again. 
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The vil!igc<i nil rwiini! rccniwl clcsertctl, and I 
could cinl)' cec l«o men drivin;; !,omc cattle lilyli 
up in the IiiiK 

Hefore I had fini'ihrd my 4:ctch. the advance 
jpi.ird came up, and, shortly after. Colonel Kelly. 
Thc.'c was a 'horl Ink to let the tail of the column 
close up, and then «c commenced the descent. We 
were donnnn the river InnI; in twenty minutc.s, and 
the levies waded ncros*., I on my |>ony. We found 
the remains t)f a hrid;;c which had evidently only 
just been destroyed, and the nnterial, I fancy, thrown 
into the river. The Levies were soon u[) to the 
fort, and v.'c h.ad the in.iin jpttc down in a jiffy 
by usin,'; n tree iu. a Ijattcrinj'-nmt, .-utd then the 
l-cvies went throu;;h the place like professional 
burglars. Uefore I had hardly got into the court- 
yard, they had found the grain .store, and were 
looting it I put Gammer Sing on .sentry duty- 
over the entrance, and, Borradaile coming up, we 
inspected it, iind found enough grain to I.cst us 
some months. We now .set the Levies to work 
to get beims for repairing the bridge ; at first 
we could not find any long enough, until the Levies 
noticed the roof poles of the verand.ah. We had 
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them out and ran them down to the river bank, 
opposite to where the Pioneers had drawn up on 

i 

the farther bank. 

It took some time to build the bridge, and it 
was pretty rickety when done, but it saved the 
men having to ford.' Only one man fell into the 
river, but he was pulled- out all right. The 
baggage did not arrive at the bridge till dark, 
and most of the coolies waded across, as there 
was not time for them to cross in single file on 
the bridge. The battery also forded, but 
the donkeys had to be unladen and the loads 
carried across by hand, and the donkeys were 
then driven in and made to swim. It was night 

I 

before the rearguard began to cross, Cobbe, who 
was in command, not getting in till close on nine 
o’clock. A couple of shots were fired after dark, 
and there seemed no satisfactory explanation as 
to why they were fired, but nobody was hit. 
The coolies were all put into the courtyard of the 
fort and a guard on the gate, and they soon had 
fires going, round which they huddled. 

As it was impossible to carr)^ away all the 
grain we had found, I got permission to issue 
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n ntloH to ;i!l tlic coolies, who had most of tlicni 
no supplic'i of nny dcstriplioii, nnd. telling the 
gn-m!' who had rcplacwl Gammer Sing to let 
the wilies in in single file, I then sent some Levies 
to drive them up lihe sheep. The news soon 
spread th.ai food w,is going clic.ip, nnd they didn't 
rwjuirc much driving. The Hour w.es in a bin 
n!»oul six feet srpiarc. by four feet high, .md only 
n small round hole at the top. We soon enl.irged 
that so that n man could get in. I furnished him 
with n wooden shovel evidently me.mt for the 
job, and gave the order for the men to file in. 
As each man came in he received a shovelful, 
into his sl.irt tail, and then hatl to march round 
a Iwx nnd out of the door. It took some two 
hours to finish the job, and even then the flour 
w.-es not c,vixsided. svhile the grain, of which there 
was some in more bins, had not been touched. 1 
left the guard over the door, and got back in 
time to get orders out for the next day’s march, 
by wbich time Cobbe and the retirguard had 
come in, dinner w,as rc.ady, nnd it had begun to 
rain. 

We were camped in front of the fort, the men 
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in a field, ourselves alongside on a praying place 
overlooking the river. The Levies were on the 
right, the ammunition and stores piled by the 
quarter-guard, the coolies locked up in the fort, 
and the pickets all right, so we turned in. 
Towards morning the rain began to fall heavily,, 
so I pulled my bedding under the fort gateway,^ 
where I found Stewart and Oldham had already 
got the best places ; however, I found a spot 
between two levies, and finished the night com- 
fortably enough. We had not done a bad day’s 
work on the whole. Marched from seven in the 
morning till six at night, covering some twenty 
miles of hilly country, made a bridge, and occupied 
one of the chief forts of the country. Cobbe,' 
with the rearguard, had had the poorest time, 
but he had had the satisfaction of raiding into 
Buni. 

We woke up next morning to find a dull 
grey sky and the rain pouring down, everything 
damp and miserable, and the cook having a fight 
with the wood to make it burn. Our proposed 
march for the day being only a short one, we did 
not start till eight a.m. As we were moving off, 
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a Kashmir scpay lumeil it]) v;lio had been one 
of Bdw.mles' p'lny. and whose life liad been 
savtti by a friendly vill.i"er wlio fpive him .some 
Chilmli clothes. I told him to fall in with the 
com|>.iny. and he came down with us to Chitral. 
The rcm.ainder of the (lour w:ls distributed 
nmont; the .sepoys, and we took .ts much 
grain .as we could find carriage for. but it wa.s 
very little, 

A sm.all convoy of Piinyal Levie.s joined us 
that d.ay ; they had been foraging uj) the Varkluin 
v.alley, and had been sent after us by Mobcrly. 
Our road led along the v.alley through cornfields 
and orchards, which, in spite of the niin, looked 
very pretty and green. The trees were just in 
their first foliage and the corn about a foot 
bigh, while all the peach .and apricot trees were 
covered with bloom. We did not see a soul on 
our march, but the ofificer in charge of the rear- 
guard reported that .as soon as we left Killa 
Drasan, the villagers came hurrying down the hill 
in crowds. 

At one place wo had a short halt on account 
of a battery pony, which was amusing itself by 
9 . I 
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rolling down a slope with a gun on its back ; it 
was brought back nothing the worse for its 
escapade, and we resumed our march. 

Before getting into camp, our road led up 
from the lower valley on to some gentle, undulating 
spurs of the main range of hills ; here there was 
a cluster of villages, and every available .spot was 
cultivated. 

On one of these spurs we camped, where three 
small villages or clusters of houses formed a triangle, 
the centre of which was a cornfield. This formed 
an excellent halting-place, as the men were billeted 
in the houses, each giving the other mutual pro- 
tection. We formed our mess in part of the rooms 
of the headman’s house, one Russool of Khusht ; 
he was foster-father to the late Nizam-ul-mulk, 
but had acknowledged the opposition and joined 
Sher Afzul. (In the photograph he is sitting 
half hidden behind the Mehter’s left arm, with his 
head rather raised.) 

As we had been great friends during my first 
visit to Chitral, — (he was awfully fond of whisky), — 
I’ve no doubt he was pleased to hear I had been 
his guest in his own house, but I never had an 
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opivjftimiiy (o tlrtnk him, .t; Im left Chltral 
tiurricJly jit't Irefore oiir .irTiral. Tlic house is 
ihe 1 Invc fven iti Clillml, .n fine Mone-pnvctI 
Co!Jrly.inl, sumnimlc*! on three siih-. «itli rooms 
ami a veranj ilt, a (Im; old chin.tr tree near the 
f;:Uc«.iyon the fourth -.idc. The princiitil rooms 
arc: hi[;h and l.iri;i‘.r tli.in tisti.il, hul of the usual 
p.uicrn. 1 ihini: «c j;ot two companies of 
the Pioneers and ourselves into this house 
nionr- 

Ily tiircc o'clock we h.ad settled down, and were 
f'Cltinf; dr)'. The Levies were sent out foraginff, 
.and hrnuglit in several [tonics. As our stores 
dcere.ase<l, .and more [tonics were hrotight in, we had 
spare ponies for riding, and we were nearly all 
mounted Ity the time we reached Chiiral. However, 
we had not been tlierc ten d.ays before the owners 
Itegait turning up, and we were ordered to give 
tliem hack, much to otir disgust. It was quite a 
treat to be in camp and settled before dark, and 
I’ve no doubt tite coolies were ns thankful as we 
were The only drawlxtck to our food was the 
flour of which the cltupatties were made; it was 
coarse to a detrree, and seemed to consist chiefly of 
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minute speckly pieces of husk, which used to tickle 
our throats up in the most unpleasant manner, and 
had a nasty habit of choking the swallower, in 
addition to being highly indigestible. W e used at 
last to sift the flour through linen, and the residuum 
was a surprise and revelation. 

We had intended to march the next morning by 
7 A.M., with the intention of getting to a village 
called Parpish, but as it was still pelting with rain, 
the march was deferred, to give the weather a 
chance of clearing up, which it very kindly did 
about lo A.M., when we started. The Kashmir 
Company was on advance guard that day, so I went 
with them, two levies leading, as usual, about a 
quarter of a mile aliead. We struck up country 
for about two miles, till we got to a kotal, or saddle, 
from whence we had a splendid view of the 
surrounding country. During a halt. Colonel Kelly 
came up, and I was able to point out to him the 
different places — Koragh Defile, where Ross’s party 
had been cut up. Reshun, where Edwardes and 
Fowler had held out for a week, and Barnas, a 
village we reached the next day. All these places 
were on the opposite bank of the river and several 
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thou'tand feet Wow im. We Iiod, by taking our 
present route, .avoided .a very difiicult and dangerous 
p:irt of the country, and no doubt mucli disgusted 
tlic inliabiuints, wlio, on tlie old route, would have 
had all things their own w.ay. 

By two o'clock we h.ad rc.ichcd the village of 
Gurk.a, where we were met by a deputation, from 
whom we demanded certain supplies to be brought 
to our camp on iiain of severe punishment if not 
complied with, and by .} r.M. we got to the hamlet 
of Lun, and .as tlicre wais a good camping ground, 
good w.atcr and firewood. Colonel Kelly decided to 
halt there. Here also supplies were demanded, the 
amount depending a good deal on the number of 
houses and the knowledge of the locality possessed 
by Humayun. The Lunites paid up smartly 
enough, .as we were too close neighbours to .allow 
of any hesitation ; but the Gurk.a contribution had 
only partly come in the nc.\t morning, so that a 
party of the Levies was sent back, and the Gurka 
vilhagcrs h.ad the trouble of bringing the loads .along 
to Barnas, instead of only two miles into Lun, 
while the headman was made to carry a box of 
ammunition all the way to Chitral. 
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Before evening the sun came out, and it was 
very jollyJn camp. We had some nice short turf to 

lie on, and the night was not too cold for comfort. 

_ » 

There were good places for the pickets, and the 
camp was compact and handy. 



CHAPTER iX 


KnAniN’G CI!im\L 

'"T^HE next morning, April i/lK we started 
sharp at 7 A.«. Two prisoners had been 
brought in the night before, one of whom had a 
Snider and twenty rounds of ammunition, the other 
a matchlock. They confessed that they had fought 
us at Nisa Gol, and stated they were now going 
home. We thought differently, and requested them 
to carry boxes of ammunition ; one of them, the 
owner of the Snider, objected, on the ground that 
he w'as a mullali, but the objection was overruled 
as frivolous, and he accompanied us to Chitral. 
We always gave the ammunition to doubtful 
characters, as they were then under the direct 
supervision of the guard, and the loads were also 
more awkward and heavier than skins of flour. 
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We dropped down the hills now to the river 
bank. I was on rearguard, a nuisance at the 
best of times, as any check at the head of the 
column acts on the rearguard in increasing ratio 
to the length of the column, so a good deal of time 
is spent in wondering why the dickens they dori^t 
get on in front. That was a particularly bad day 
for halts : the first one was caused by the column 
having to cross the Perpish Gol, a very similar 
place to the Nisa Gol, but undefended. About two 
miles farther on, the road ran across the face of a 
cliff, and had been destroyed ; it took some three 
hours to repair it, and then the baggage could only 
get along slowly. 

We had some five unladen donkeys that were 
kept at the end of the baggage column in^ case of 
need, and, one of them trying to push past another, 
they both rolled over the cliff and went down about 
a hundred feet on to the road below, which here 
made a zigzag. The first donkey who came down 
landed on his head and broke his silly neck ; but 
the second donkey had better luck, and landed on 
the first donkey in a sitting position. He got up, 
sniffed contemptuously at his late friend, and resumed 
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liis journey. We rolled the remain', of the elect 
over the cliff into the river, and .also re.sumcd our 
course. 

Durin^j this march .and followinj; ones we 
frequently s.aw the bodies of men (laaling down 
the river or stranded in shoals. They were prob.ahly 
the Sikhs killed with Ross, or perhaps some of 
Bdwardes' party. Uy 4.30 f.M. the re.arguard had 
crossed the cliff, and. roundinji the shoulder of- a 
spur, descended to a plain, hare of vegetation, with 
the e.NCcption of the ineviuible wormwood. We 
crossed this for about a mile, and then struck down 
to the river, and s.aw the Pioneers and guns drawn 
up on the farther bank, .and just moving off. 

The road on the right hand having been ag.ain 
destroyed a few miles beyond, the direction of the 
column had been changed, and, a ford having been 
found, the troops h.ad w.aded across, with the inten- 
tion of camping that night at the village of Barnas, 
the rearguard arriving just in time to sec the m.ain 
body move off towards the village. The Levies 
had been left behind to help the baggage across, 
and rendered invaluable assistance, saving many 
a man from drowning. 
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I found most of the coolies with their loads still 
on the right bank of the river, leisurely proceeding 
to strip before wading across ; the loads had to be 
carried on their heads, the water being well above 
their waists. Those loads that could be divided 
were carried over piecemeal, the coolie returning 
for the second part after taking the first across. 
This idea was all very fine in theory, but we found 
that most of the coolies, having made the first trip,v 
sat down on the bank and proceeded to dress, 
leaving the remainder of their load to find its way 
across as best it could. Luckily Sergeant Reeves 
was on the farther bank, and I having also crossed 
over, we proceeded to drive every coolie back into 
.the river, until there was not a load left on the 
opposite bank. 

Rudyard Kipling, in his story of the taking of 
the Lungtungpen, tells how, after the scrimmage in 
the village, “We halted and formed up, and 
Liftinant Brazenose blushin’ pink in the light of 
the mornin’ sun. ’Twas the most ondacent parade 
I iver tuk a hand in — four-and-twenty privates an’ 
a officer av the line in review ordher, an’ not as 
much as wud dust a fife between ’em all in the way 
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of cloihin’,*' As I stood on that bank, with the 
cvcninjj sun lighting up the river, 1 thought of 
“ Liftinant Crazenosc," and also blushed. True, 
I was clothed myself, but instead of twenty-five, 
I had two hundred coolies in the same condition 
as that bashful officers army. 

It look us some three hours before all those 
loads were over, during which we had some 
exciting moments. Most of the coolies found the 
stream too strong to stem alone, and so they 
crossed in parties of a dozen or more, holding 
hands ; but now and then a man tvould iry by 
himself, generally with the result that half-way 
across he would get swept off his feet, and go 
floating down the stream, vainly endeavouring to 
regain his footing. Then there would be a rush of 
two or three of the levies, the man would be swung 
on to his feet, and his load fished for. One man 
I thought was bound to be drowned ; he had some- 
how tied his load on to his head, and, being washed 
off his feet, his head was kept down below the water, 
while his legs remained waving frantically in the air. 
The load, being light, floated, and in this manner 
he was washed down stream, till two levies reached 
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him, and, swinging him right side up, brought him 
spluttering ashore. 

I often noticed, when sending an old man back 
for the remainder of his load, that some youngster 
who had brought his whole load across, would 
volunteer to bring the remainder of the old man’s, 
and, of course, I was only too glad to let him. We 
found the young men easy to manage, and the old 
men were let down lightly ; it was the middle-aged 
man, full of strength and his own importance, who 
sometimes tried to raise objectionsj but it was 
getting late, and no time for fooling, so we drove 
our arguments home with a gun butt, and the man 
obeyed. The rearguard crossed in the dark, and 
by nine o clock I was able to report to Colonel 
Kelly that everybody had arrived in camp, just as 
dinner was ready. 

I didnt turn in till late that night, as I. was on 
duty, and had to go scrambling round the pickets ; 
even at that late hour I saw many men still 
cooking, probably preparing food for the next day. 

As our supplies were now reduced to less than 
three days, our march, the next morning was 
ordered for lo a . m ., in order to allow foraging 
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parties to go out at daybreak to scoop in anything 
they could find. 

In the meantime, I sent some levies forward to 
the next village to reconnoitre. 

The foraging parties did not bring in much, but 
in our case every little was of importance, and by 
10 A.M. we started. Our front in camp had been 
protected by a deep nullah ; it took some time 
getting across this. By the time we cleared the 
village, we met our returning scouts, who reported 
having seen the enemy in the village of Mori, 
and reported their strength as some one hundred 
men on foot, and about twenty horsemen. So we 
all cheered up at the chance of a fight. 

The road now dropped down to the river bed, 
and Tan along the foot of some cliffs three or four 
hundred feet sheer above the roadway ; there was 
about a mile of this, and then two miles of narrow 
path along the face of steep shale slopes and cliff 
face high above the river. Any force once caught 
in this place could be cut off to a man. The path 
was so narrow that in many places the gun ponies 
could not have turned round. 

Colonel Kelly, however, was not to be caught in 
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this way, so the advance guard was ordered to go 
right through this part of the road till they reached 
the maidan on the farther side, to hold that, and 
send back word that they had done so, the main 
body halting in the meantime till a clear road was 
announced. Half-way through, the advance guard 
found the road broken, but it was soon mended, 
and the end of the road under the cliff reached. 
Here there was a flattish bit of maidan for about 
fifty yards before the path ascended, and crossed 
the face of slope and cliff. The officer in command 
of the advance guard, thinking this was the maidan 
mentioned in his orders, sent back word that he 
was through the defile, and the road clear. Ac- 
cordingly, the main body advanced with a flanking 
picket on the cliff above. I was with Colonel 
Kelly at the head of the column, when, turning a 
corner, we came slap on top of the halted advance 
guard. There was no time to stop now, and the 
advance guard was hurried on to allow the main 
body to, at least, get clear of the cliffs and on the 
slopes. We got at last on to the slopes, but found 
the road broken in several places, which delayed 
the column considerably; luckily, I knew the Levies 
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were on abend, but I was glad when we reached 
the end of the bad track. 

Wlicn wc were once more on the move, I went 
ahead to join the Levies, .nnd find out about the 
reported enemy. I found tlie Levies on the maidan 
that our advance guard should have occupied in 
the first place, and with them two men who had 
come out from the vill.agc of Mori, now only some 
two miles away. 

These men reported that Mahomed Issar had 
left about 7 A.si. for Khogazi, taking .all his follow- 
ing with him, and that he would defend a position 
known as the Goland Gol, just in front of that 
village 

I now went .ahead with the Levies, and we swept 
through the village till wc saw clear open country 
ahead, and satisfied ourselves that there were none 
of the enemy left 

I then ordered the Levies to ransack every nook 
and cranny for supplies, and went myself in search 
of a camping ground. That was not a very 
difficult job, and I soon came upon a nice garden 
and orchard, with big shady mulberry trees, and a 
stream flowing down the centre. On one side was 
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the house that Mahomed Issar had occupied, and 
belonged to one of Slier Afzul’s leading men. It 
was a well-built house, and inside we found some 
thirty sacks of caraway seeds, the stuff they 
put in what are called “wholesome cakes for 
children.” 

The Pioneer native officers told us that each 
sack was worth at least one hundred rupees in 
Peshawur, but we would gladly have exchanged 
the whole amount for half the amount of flour. 
One of the sacks was emptied out and the men 
allowed to help themselves ; each man took away 
a handful or so, as natives are very fond of it for 
cooking purposes, especially for curry, a little going 
a long way. The whole camp smelt of caraway 
seed, and not an unpleasant smell either. The 
house was pulled down for firewood. Everyone 
was delighted with the camp, and it was as 
picturesque as could be desired. The weather was 
first-class for bivouacking, the trees were in full 
leaf, and gave a delightful shade, while the ground 
was covered with a good sound turf. 

Foraging parties were .sent out immediately, 

r 

and the villagers who had met us promised to go 
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and induce tlieir friends to return. In fact, they 
did collect some ten men, each of whom brought a 
small .sack of flour, and with that and what the 
foraging parties brought in, we had enough for 
ourselves and the coolies for three days, by which 
time we hoped to .arrive in Chitral. A good deal 
of the grain brought in consisted of unhusked rice 
and millet, what cinary birds are fed on in England, 
— good enough for the coolies, at any rate, most of 
them having been used to it from childhood. We 
tried to get the vill.agc water-mills going, but 
all the ironwork had been carried away, .and 
we had no means of quickly refitting them, 
so the unthreshed rice .and millet seed was 
issued .as it w.xs, and the men had to grind it 
as best they could, with stones. We still had 
some goats and sheep, and the men used to get 
a mtat tatioa wUenevec tUece was cmnigh. to go 
round. 

The re.arguard w.as in by 5 r.st. that day, 
the first time since we had left M.astuj th.at it 
had come in before dark. Things were looking 
up. 

The bridge at Mori had been burned, but we 
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heard of another some two, miles farther down, 
which, if destroyed, could be more -easily mended,- 
and as the reputed position taken up by the enemy 
could be turned from the right bank of the river, it 
was determined to repair it. 

Consequently, early the next morning, Oldham 
and his Sappers, with' a covering party of one 
company of Pioneers under Bethune, and the Hunza 
Levies, started to repair the bridge, and be ready to 
cross and turn the enemy’s flank, should he be found 
awaiting us. 

An hour later the main body started over a 
road leading along a high cliff. Here and there the 
enemy had evidently made attempts to destroy the 
road, but so ineffectually that the advance guard 
hardly delayed its advance for five minutes to 
repair it, and by 10 a.m. we had reached the broken 
bridge, and found Oldham and his party hard at 
V work mendinor it. 

o 

The great difficulty was want of beams to stretch 
across from pier to pier, but attempts were being 
made to get these from an adjacent village on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

The bridge would not be ready for some two 
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hours at earliest, so Colonel Kelly sent me on to 
reconnoitre the Goland Gol, which we expected the 
enemy to hold. I kicked my pony into a gallop 
and hurried forward. 

About a quarter of a mile farther on, I saw one 
of the road-bearing beams of the destroyed bridge 
which had stranded on the opposite bank, and 
sent back a note describing where it could be 
found. 

Another quarter of a mile brought me up to 
the Punyal Levies, who were already reconnoitring 
the spurs where the army were supposed to be ; 
but after a aireful look through my glasses, we 
came to the conclusion that there was no enemy, 
and again advanced. We reached the Goland Gol, 
which is a narrow nullah running up into the hills 
on the left bank of the river, the sides being im- 
fo? miles, m«.d dovitv the. ceatte. 

of which rushes a mountain torrent, the road to 
Chitral crossing this latter, just before it flows into 
the Yarkhun river, by means of a bridge. This 
bridge we found destroyed, but I sent half the 
Levies across by fording the stream a hundred yards 
higher up, and made them occupy the ridge on the 
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. far side, and put the remainder on to repair the 
bridge. I also gave my pony and a note to one of 
the levies, whom I sent back with a report to 
Colonel Kelly, who, on receiving it, had work on 
the other bridge knocked off, as it was no longer 
wanted. 

We hunted for the beams of the Goland Gol 
bridge, which we found jammed in the stream a 
short way down, only one out of the four being" 
smashed, and soon had them back in their places. 
Then we laid a roadway of boards from a hut near, 
and filled up the holes with branches, and had the 
bridge ready before the advance guard arrived. I 
sent back word, and then crossed the stream 
and joined the remainder of the Levies on 
the farther side. Here I found several sangars 
which covered the approaches to the bridge, 
and soon had them down, and then went on to 
the village of Khogazi, which was about a -mile 
ahead. 

I 

We swept through that village in the usual 
manner from end to end, finding only one man who 
turned out to be a Gilgiti ; he had been carried into 
slavery several years previously, but had married 
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and settled down. From him we learned that 
Mohamed Issar, with a following of about one 
hundred men, had arrived the day before about 
noon ; shortly after, a messenger came in from Sher 
Afzul, telling him to come into Chitral without 
delay, and consequently the whole party had set 
off about 4 r.M. All the villagers, he said, had fled 
up the Goland Gol to the higher hills, but he would 
try and bring in any he could find. He did not 
think the enemy would try and fight again, though 
there was a place called Baitali, just before the 
opening into the Chitral valley, where, if any 
opposition was offered, it would be made. The 
position could be turned from both flanks, and 
ponies could go, but it was not a good road. He 
professed himself as willing to go and find out if 
the Baitali Pari was occupied, so I sent him off. 

\ knew tke p^ace as one of ike worst kits in tke 
whole road between Mastuj and Chitral, but' I also 
knew it could be passed by crossing the river at 
Khogazi and climbing the hills on the right 
hand, and down on to the Chitral river above its 
junction with the Yarkhun river. This would be 
convenient if the Chitral bridge was destroyed, as 
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it would take us along the right bank, on which 
stands the fort ; but I knew also of a ford 
about two miles above the Chitral bridge, where 
we could cover our passage, as the ground was 
level and open 



CHAPTER X 

WE Ri:i\Cir THE GOAL 

T PICKED out a camping ground even better 
than we had enjoyed at Mori, and then shared 
some chupattics and chocolate with Rajah Akbar 
Khan. 

The main body came in by two o’clock, and the 
baggage shortly after. Foraging parties were sent 
out, and Oldham sent to report on the bridge in 
case we decided to cross. He reported it as 
so “a guard put on it to koep it so. 

Stewart came into camp that day like a bear 
with a sore head. Here had he been hauling his 
guns over condemned precipices in pursuit of an 
invisible enemy. Call this war! it was only a route 
march. For a promenade he preferred the Empire 
Theatre.” 
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We tried to console him with hopes of a fight 
before Chitral, but he declared the Chitralis had 
grievously disappointed him, and went off to see 
about fodder for his ponies. Alas, poor ' Stewart'fi 
he didn’t get his desire. 

I 

As soon as we had settled down in camp. 
Colonel Kelly told me to try and find some man 
who would carry a letter into Chitral, to warn the 
garrison of our approach. I got hold of Shah 
Mirza, and asked him if he knew anyone who 
would go. First, we tried the man who had 
escaped from Killa Drasan, but he refused ; then 
Shah Mirza volunteered to go himself, but he was 
too useful to be spared. Just as we were wondering 
who we could get to go, Humayun and Akbar 
Khan turned up, evidently excited, and escorting a 
man who was bearing letters from Chitral. He 
handed over a letter addressed to “ The officer com- 
manding troops advancing from Gilgit.” Inside 
was a letter from Surgeon-Major Robertson, saying 
that Sher Afzul had fled on the niMit of the iSth 

O 

April, and the siege of Chitral was raised. He 
enclosed a return of the killed and wounded, which, 
he requested, might be forwarded to India. Then 
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5 ve went through the Htt. and came across poor 
Baird's name ainong the killed. This w.as die first 
We liad lieanl of it, ttic natives all declaring that it 
w.as Gurtion who had been killed. Among the 
wounded we came across Surgcon-M.ajor Robertson 
severely .and Captain Campbell severely. Poor old 
General Baj Singh and M.ajor Bicham Singh were 
killed, .and .all together the casualties amounted to 
one hundred and four killed and wounded out of 
three hundred and seventy combatants. So the 
garri.son had evidently h.ad a lively time of it. 
Then we set to work and pumped the messenger 
dry of all the news he could tell, the details of 
which .are now too well known for me to relate. 
The man had a p.assport from Surgeon-Major 
Robertson, sending him to Killa Drasan, so he 
was allowed to go. We also found out from him 
that there was no enemy between us and Chitral, 
at which Stewart swore openly. My spy returned 
on meeting the Chitral messenger. 

There w.as no difficulty now in getting a man 
to go to Chitral, so we sent off one with a note, 
saying we should arrive nc.vt day by noon, the 
20th April. 
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The news had spread quickly through camp, 
and the native officers came round to hear about it. 
We sent back a post to Mastuj by some Nagar 
Levies who had just brought in a post, and then 
had a good discussion as to the causes that led to 

O 

the raising of the siege. 

I don’t know if any of the other officers felt it, 
but I know, speaking for myself, that with the 
departure of any uncertainty about our arrival in 
Chitral in time to save the garrison, a good deal of 
interest also departed. 

I felt inclined to agree with Stewart, that the 
enemy had given us a just cause for complaint by 
not playing the game. At any rate, they might 
have given us a run for our money in front of 
Chitral, and this seemed to be the general idea 
throughout the column, consequently our opinion 
of the Chitrali pluck sank considerably. 

We marched at 6 a.m. the next morning 
j)unctualiy, and by noon the advance guard was in 
the Chitral valley. A halt was ordered to allow the 
main body to form up, as the guns had had a bad 
time gelling through the Baitali Pari, and had to be 
unloaded and carried by liand for some di.stance. 
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After about two miles we cimc in siglit of the 
Cliitral bridge, wliicit had not l)ccn destroyed, and, 
soon after, of the fort, with the Union Jack still 
flratinfr on one of the towers. 

We crossed the brid^jc, closetl up the column 
on the other side, the buglers were sent to the 
front, and we marched on to the fort with tu; much 
swagger ns we could put on. 

We found the garrison in frotit of the main 
gate, and were very glad to shake hands again 
with all our old friends and congrattilatc them on 
their .splendid dcfcitce. 

We had a short halt, and then moved on, and 
took up a position covering the fort, with our front 
on a nulkdi and pickets facing south. Our 
bivouac was in a nice shady garden, with plenty of 
good water and wood. 

When the men had settled down in camp, the 
olTicers went back to the fort, where the garrison 
gave us breakfast, or rather lunch. There was a 
great de.al to hear and tell, and for the first time 
we began to realise what a touch-and-go time the 
garrison had been having. There was only one 
pause in the conversation, and good old Stewart 
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chipped in with ‘‘D’ye think, now, there’s any 
chance of another fight.” 

After tiffin, we went round and saw all the 
sights of interest, and generally interviewed the 
lions. We saw Harley’s mine, the gun tower, the 
enemy’s sangars, the hospital, and we did not 
forget poor Baird’s grave, which was just outside 
the main gate. Then we went back to camp, and 
most of us took the opportunity to write home. I 
also took a photograph when everyone was 
assembled over the homely cup of tea. The 
bottles on the table look like whisky, but they only 
contain treacle made by melting down country 
goor, the extract of sugar-cane. It was our sub- 
stitute for butter or jam, luxuries we had not seen 
for weeks. Whisky was a dream of the past, and 
rum a scarcity. In fact, there was no difference 
between what we and the sepoys ate, except in the 
manner of cooking. 

We went to sleep that night with the blissful 
consciousness that the next day was a halt at any 
rate, and I think we needed the rest. We had put 
on our least ragged coats to march in and make as 
brave a show as possible, but our kit generally was 
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in .1 pretty disreputable state, and tlierc was a good 
deal of work wanted in the laiindr)" line. Most of 
us, also, liad misgivings about our boots. I was 
reduced to choosing between boots witli large holes 
in the soles or chuplics mended with string ; the 
boots I kept for show days, as the holes didn't 
show, and the chuplies for ordinar)* work, ^tost 
of the other oflTicers were much in the same plight. 

So ended the march of Colonel Kelly’s column 
to Chitral. Our record, on the whole, was not bad, 
though, of course, judging by actual distance, we had 
not done much ; it was more the difficult nature of 
the ground and the altitude at which some of it was 
done that lent interest to the march, and I am 
unfeignedly glad my luck caused me to participate 
in it 

The next day the Kashmir troops of the garrison 
came out and camped with us, and revelled in the 
fresh air after the poisonous atmosphere of the fort 
Poor chaps I they were walking skeletons, bloodless, 
and as quiet as the ghosts they resembled, most of 
them reduced to jerseys and garments of any 
description, but still plucky and of good heart, 
They cheered up wonderfully in a few days with 
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good fresh air and sleep, and marched from* Chitral 
quite briskly when they left. 

,The next day I again went round the fort and 
got some photos, which follow. One of the British 
officers of the garrison beneath the gun tower, which 
was set on fire, and during the ' extinguishing of 
which Surgeon-Major Robertson, the British agent, 
was wounded by a Snider bullet. There is also the 
loophole, afterwards made, from which a sentry 
inside the tower could fire at anyone within a few 
feet. Then I got Harley to show me the site of 
his sortie, and pretty grisly the place looked, but 
unfortunately the photograph I took, showing the 
mine lying open like a ditch to the foot of the tower, 
was a “ wrong un.” But I succeeded in getting 
■one showing the mouth of the mine, with the 
excavated earth. 

Then I took out of the sangars from the interior, 
with the little shelters used by the Pathans when ' 
not amusing themselves with rifle practice. The 
water tower is just visible through the foliage. 

Then I took a photo of the fort from the corner 
by the gun tower looking towards the musjid, which 
is shown in a' photo at the beginning of the book. 
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but taken in more peaceful times. It shows the 
bridge in the distance, which the fire of the Sikhs 
made too hot for tlie Chitralis, who had to cro.ss 
over the hills in the daytime. 

Then I took Harley and the two native ofiiccrs 
of the i.jth Sikhs, Subad.ar Gurmuskh Singh and 
Jemadar Atta Singh. Atta Singh put on white 
gloves to grace the occasion, but evidently trembled 
violently during the exposure. 

I got a shot at Uornidailc sitting in a shelter 
Oldham had run up for himself ; the hawk and .spear 
were looted at Sanoghar, I think. Bormdailc looks 
very like Diogenes in his tub. 1 also took some 
Kafirs who strolled into camp. We used to buy their 
daggers, but they got to asking as much as twenty 
rupees for a good one after a time. Ever)’ Kaffir has 
a dagger, some of them very good ones, but roughly 
finished. 

„ After we had been some days in Chitral, some of 
the 3rd Brigade under General Gatacre arrived, 
followed by General Low and the headquarter 
staff. 

There was a parade of all the troops in Chitral, 
with the usual tomasha of salutes and inspection. 
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distribution of b.ippinD?s and misor)'^ u over ii! this 
life to be oxpecteth Not only the poods of fortiine. 
and the endowmenbi of Ibo body (b<Jth of u'bicb are 
important), not only tbe.se advantages, J fay, are 
nnequally divided boUveen the virtuouB and vicious, 
but even the mind itself jartakes, in f-ome drpreo, 
of this disorder ; and the most worthy ebaraeter, 
by the very eonstilutinii of the passions, enjoys not 
always the highe.st felicity. 

::: It is observable, that Ihoiigb ever)' bodily pain 
])rocceds from some di.sorder in the part or organ, 
yet Ibe pain is not nlway.s proportioned to the dis- 
order, but is greater or less, according to the greater 
or less sensibility of the part upo!i which the noxious 
humours exert tlicir influence. A looUtnchr pro- 
duce.? more violent convulsions of pain than a j)htfihi,\- 
or a drops]). In like manner, with rcg:ml to the 
economy of the mind, we may observe, that all vice 
is indeed pernicious ; yet the disturbance or pain 
is not measured out by nature with exact i)roportion 
to the degrees of vice ; nor is the man of highest 
virtue, even .abstracting from external accidents, 
always the most happy. A gloomy and melancholy 
disposition is certainly, (o our scutment.’s, a vice or 
imperfection ; hut as it may he accompanied with 
gre.at sense of honour and great integrity, it may 

the man, and lie seeks in vain for that persuasion wliich before 
seemed so firm and unshaken. AVliat remedy for this incon- 
venience? Assist yourself by a frequent pcnisal of the 
entertaining moralists: have* recourse to the learning of 
Plutarch, tlio imagination of Lucian, the eloquence of Cicero, 
the wit of Seneca, the gaiety of Montaigne, the sublimity' of 
Shaftesbury. Moral precepts, so couched, strike deep, and 
fortify the mind against the illusions of passion. But tnist 
not altogether to external aid : by habit and study acquire 
that philosophical temper -which both gives force to reflection, 
and by rendering a great p.art of your happiness independent, 
takes oil the edge 'from all disorderly passions, and tran- 
quillizes the mind. Despise not these helps ; but confide not 
too much in them neither ; unless nature has been favourable 
in the temper with which she has endowed you. 
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l»c found m Tcrj ■^orth) chancier*, tliouph it i** 
PufTicient alone to embitter lift, and render tin 
person affecteil mlh it complctcl) miscnble On 
the other hand, a selfish aillain nw} pcK^css asnnnp 
and aUentj of temper, a certain gntltj r>f firor/, 
winch Isindceil a pood qnalitp, but which is rewarded 
much bejond ila merit, and when atlendctl with 
j,ood fortune, will compensate for the uneasme« 
and remorse an«inp from all the other \ ices. 

1 shall add, as an obtcrralion to tlie same ptiqio«e, 
that, if a man bo lulle to a mcc or impcrfiction, it 
maj often happen, that i gooil qoaht>, which he 
possesses alonp with it, will remlcr him more mL«er 
able, than if he were complelcl) iicious A person 
of such imhccilitj of tcnii»er, as to be easil} brohen 
by ailliction, is more umiappy for hemp endowed 
with a generous and fncmliy disposition, which 
plies him a liiclj concern for others, and exposes 
him the more to fortune and accidents A sense 
of shame, m an imperfect character, is certainly a 
virtue , hut produces great uneasiness and remorse, 
from which the abanuoticd villain is cntircl} free 
A very amorous complexion, with a heart incapable 
of fnendship, is happier than the same excess in 
love, With a generosity of temper, which transports 
1 man beyond himself, and renders liim a total slaic 
to the object of Ins passion 

In a word, human life ismorcgoieniedb} fortune 
than bj reason , is to be regarded more as a dull 
pastime than a senous occupation , and in more 
influenced by particular bumour, than by pencral 
pnnciples Jahall we engage outsell cs in it ivitli 
jnssion and anxiety ? It is not worth} of so much 
concern Shall we lie iiidiiTcrciit about wliat hap- 
pens ? IVe lose all the pleasure of the game hj our 
jhlcgm and carelessness It hilc we arc reasoning 
concerning life, life is pone , and death, thonpli 
perhaps they rtccii e him differently , } et treats olike 
tJie fool and the ph»lo>oj»her lo reduce life to 
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exact rule and method is commonly a painful, oft a 
fruitless occupation : and is it not also a proof, that 
we overvalue the prize for which we contend ? Even 
to reason so carefully concerning it, and to fix with 
accuracy its just idea, would he overvaluing it, 
were it not that, to some tempers, this occupation 
is one of the most amusing in which life could 
possibly be employed. 
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rnami^ n an rntprc*! into I i 

mutual consent, itncl liv fnritA end tlic proportion 
< f llie fn>cc«e^, it is evident tliot it mavt Ik* fuscojK 
tille of all llic vnnety of conditions Hindi con«cni 
establishes, provided tlje> Ikj not contrary to llus 
end 

A man, in conjonmij: lumsclf to a vroman, is 
liouud to iier accowniR to the terms of his eiijnps* 
ment m borttme children, lie is bound, bv all tl o 
tics of nature and humanit), to provide mr their 
pubsistciico and education « hen he has j*erformed 
theec tvro jiarta of dut), no one can reproach him 
with injustice or iniurj And as the terms of lus 
engofrement, as vrcll as the methods of subsisting 
Ins o?^prtng, may bo venous, it is mere RUpcrstition 
to imacinc, tint mamape cm be cntircl} uniform, 
and will admit only of one mode or form Did not 
human Ians restrain tlio natural libertv of men, 
every particular marnipo would bo as ilifferent as 
contracts or barpan^s ®f other kind or sjiecios 
f As circumstances 'ary, and tho laws jpropo o 
'different advantapes, »e find, that, m different 
times and places, they impose different conditions 
on this imjwrtant contract It> To nq^, it is usual 
for the sailors, when the Bhio^comes into harbour, 
to marry for the reason , and, nobvithstandinp this 
prccariou-s enpapemont, they are assured, it is said, 
of the stnetost fidelity to their bed, as well as in 
185 
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the whole management of their affairs^ from those 
temporary spouses. 

I cannotj at present, recollect my authorities ; 
but I have somewhere read, that the republic of 
Athens^ having lost many of its citizens by war and 
pestilence, allowed every man to marry two wives, 
in order the sooner to repair the waste %vhich had 
been made by these calamities. The poet Euripides 
happened to be coupled to two noisy \’ixens, who so 
plagued him with their jealousies and quarrels, that 
he ' became ever after a professed woman-hater ; and 
is the only theatrical writer, perhaps the only poet, 
that ever entertained an aversion to the sex. 

In that agreeable romance called the History of 
the Sevaramhians, where a great many men and a 
few w’omen are supposed to be shipwrecked on a 
desert coast, the captain of the troop, in order to 
obviate those endless quarrels which arose, regu- 
lates their marriages after the following manner: 
He takes a handsome female to himself alone ; 
assigns one to every couple of inferior officers, and 
to five of the lowest rank he gives one wife in 
common. 

The ancient Britons had a singular kind of 
.marriage7 to be met with among no other people. 
Any number of them, as ten or a dozen, joined in a 
society together, which was perhaps requisite for 
mutual defence in those barbarous times. In order 
to link this society the closer, they took an equal 
number of wives in common ; and w'hatever children 
w'ere born, were reputed to belong to all of them, 
and were accordingly pro'tdded for by the whole 
community. 

Among the inferior creatures, nature herself, 
being the supreme legislator, prescribes all the 
laws which regulate their marriages, and varies 
those laws according to the difl’erent circumstances 
of the creature. MTiere she furnishes with ease, 
food and defence to the new-born animal, the present 
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rniLnic<* t<*nn1tv»tc^ tl«» marriap : and Hit* cnrr of 
(lip offKpnnp is cmnniitt^d ciitirolj' to the /’wruje. 
Where the food I 3 of more dinicult Purcliii.«e, the 
niarriapo continues for one fcvon, till the common 
propenf can proridc for ; and then the nriion 
immftltntcly mwolves, and leases each of the parlici* 
free to enter into n new en;racemriit at the ciL«uintr 
Fe.a5on. Jlat nature, litiinff endoire*! ntiri with 
rca'nn, has not M exactly retn^hitts! cserj* article of 
ilia mamspe contncl, Imt has left him to adjust 
them, hy }iw own prudence, aeconlinff to his rwr- 
ticularcimimstancesand mtiintioii Municipal lurt 
arc a supply to the niHiInm of each itidnidiiai ; and, 
at thoMme time, hy the natural liberty 

of men, make prnnie interest suhmit to the interest 
of the public. All repnlatioits, therefore, on thi& 
head, arc eomlly Iiwful and equally eonformaldo to 
the nrincipTes oV nature; thouRh they are not all 
eoiwlly conrcnicnt, or equally useful to fincicty. 
Too Istr* may allou of ^ly^mmy, as amon^r 
koslfm nations ; or of \olunUry dii orces, as amon^ 
tli^Grccks and llonnns; or they may confine one 
n7an to ono woman dunnp: the whole cour-e of their 
lues, as nmonp the modem Kuropean*. It may 
not tie ilisaprccahle to consider the adiantapes and 
disadrantagcs ohich result from each of these 
institutions 

TIio adioc.stes fur poljpsmy may recommend it 
as the only effectual n'misly for the disorders of 
love, and tne only cvjKslient for freoinp men from 
that shicry to the females, which the natural 
violence of our passions Ins imposed upon us. lly 
this means alone can wo regain nar_ right of 
soiercigntjr; and, sating our appetite, rcrstahllsh 
the authority of reason in our minds, and, of ron- 
sequeiice, our own authority in our families. Man, 
like a weak soverciprn, being unable to support 
himself against the wiles and intrigues of his sul^ 
jects, must play one faction against another, and 
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become absolute by the mutual jealousy of tbe 
females. To divide and to govern, is an universal 
maxim ; ajid, by neglcctijig it, tbe Europeans 
undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious 
slavery than tbe Turks or Persians, wbo are sub- 
jected indeed to a sovereign that lies at a distance 
from tiiem, but in tbeir domestic affairs rule •with 
uncontrollable sway.^ 

On tbe other band, it may be urged with better 
reason, that this sovereignty of tbe male is a real 
usurpation, and destroys that nearness of rank, not 
■to say equality, ‘svliicb nature has established be- 
tween tbe sexes. AYe are, by nature, tbeirTovers, 
tbeir friends, tbeir patrons: would we willingly 
exchange such endearing appellations for tbe bar- 
barous title of master and tyrant ? 

In what capacity .shall we gain by this inhuman 
proceeding ? As lovers, or as husbands } Tbe lover 
is totally annihilated ; and courtship, tbe most 
agreeable scene in life, can no longer have place 
where women have not the free disposal of them- 
selves, but are bought and sold, like the meanest 
animal. The husband is as little a gainer, having 
found the admirable secret of extinguishing every 
part of love, except its jealousy. No rose -without 
its thorn ; but he must be a foolish wretch indeed, 
that throws away the rose and preserves only the 
thorn, 2 

* An honest Turk who should come from his seraglio, 
where every one trembles before him, would be surprised to 
see Sylvia in her drawing-room, adored by all the beaus and 
pretty fellows about town ; and he would certainly take her 
for some mighty despotic queen, surrounded by her guard 
of obsequious slaves and eunuchs. 

- I would not willingly insist upon it as an advantage in our 
European customs, what was obsen^ed by Mahomet Effendi, 
tbe last Turhish Ambassador in France, We Turks, says he, 
are great simpletons in comparison of the Christians ; we are 
at the expense and trouble of keeping a seraglio, each in his 
own. house ; but you ease yourselves of this bm den, and have 
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Hcl llie A«ntic nunncM arc n<» dcslnJcUvo tn 
fncml»liipiw to lo\r Je\lot«j mm from 

nil mUmicics ami farmlianlic* with oich other N<* 
one diro^ hnnf; his fncml to Ins house or taUe, Ic«t 
he hnn^ a lorcr to hU numerous wnes Hence, all 
over the Kx^t, each famil) is as much wpante from 
another, as if Uic) were fo man) distinct kincilome 
No vromlcr tlicn that ‘*olonion, lump IilvO mi 
Kastern pniicc, with lus ».ctm humlrwl u»es and 
three hundrcil concuhtnes, without one fnend, could 
unto fo pathcticnlh coticcniin^ the saint) of the 
world llvl he tne<l the fecrct of one srife or 
mistress, a few friends, and a cre^t man) com 
panion* he mi^ht haio found life Foniewint more 
aijrceahle De^troj loie and fnemhlnp, whit 
remnms in the world worth acctptiiiff? 

Hie Uid education of clnl Irtn, cupociall) children 
of condition, ls another uimoidahle coii«e<)Ucnce of 
thO’-o Kastem institutions Tlio«c who pn<s the carl) 
jiart of life ainotip slaves, arc onl)' qualified to ho, 
themsehes, slaves ami t>rvuts, and in ever) future 
intereonr*o, either with their infvnors or suporion*, 
arc apt to forget the nitural cquahl) of mankind 
attention, too, can it he suppled a jwrent, 
whose scnglio affonls him fitljr pons, will give to 
uistilhng principles uf moralit) or pcienco into a 
progon), with whom he himself is scarccl) ac- 
quiintm, and whom he loves with so divided an 
affection ? llarhanim therefore appears, from reason 
as well as cx|)criciicc, to ho the invc parable attcndiut 
of ^)ol)gam) 

lo render polygamy more mhons, I ncetl not 
recount the frightful effects of jealous), ami the 
constraint in which it holds the fair sex all over tlio 

r teraj;Uo in yonr /nenJt hovstt Tlic known virtno of 
our Bnlith ladips free them suWcicntlj from this imputation , 
and the Turk bimaeU, however great n riirf must own, that 
our free commerce with the fair sct, more than anj other 
mvcntion, embellishes, cclirens, and polishes sockt). 
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liast. In those countries, men are not allowed to 
have any commerce with the females, not even 
physicians, when sickness may he supposed to have 
extinguished all wanton passions in the bosoms of the 
fair, and, at the same time, has rendered them unfit 
objects of desire. Tournefort tells us, that when he 
was brought into the Grand Seignior's seraglio as a 
physician, he was not a little surprised, in looking 
along a gallery, to see a great number of naked 
arms standing out from the sides of the room. He 
could not imagine what this could mean, till he was 
told that those arms belonged to bodies which he 
must cure, without knowing any more about them 
than what he could learn from the arms. He was 
not allowed to ask a question of the patient, or even 
of her attendants, lest he might find it necessary to 
inquire concerning circumstances which the delicacy 
of the seraglio allows not to be revealed. Hence 
physicians in the East pretend to know all diseases 
from the pulse, as our quacks in Europe undertake 
to cure a person merely from seeing his water. I 
suppose, had Monsieur Tournefort been of this 
latter kind, he would not, in Constantinople, have 
been allowed by the jealous Turks to be furnished 
with materials requisite for exercising his art. 

In another country, where polygamy is also 
allowed, they rrader their wives cripples, and make 
their feet of no use to them, in order to confine 
them to their own houses. But it will perhaps 
appear strange, that, in a European country, jealousy 
can yet be carried to such a height, that it is in- 
' decent so much as to suppose that a woman of rank 
can have feet or legs. \Yitness the following story, 
which we have from very good authority.^ When 
the mother of the late king of Spain was on her 
road towards ^Madrid, she passed through a little 
town in Spain famous for its manufactory of gloves 
and stockings. The magistrates of the place thought 

> Hfdmoires de la Cottr d'Erpagne, par Madame d'Aunog, 
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Ihej ccioM iml Ixrllcr wprcM Uicir jov for the 
coption of thornctr qaccH, Uitn bj iim-cntinjr licr 
wiih a Ftmple oftho^o c«mmo«i»lie< for alnch alone* 
tbcir town «*ns mnarkabU llio piajor tloina, ^rho 
coinliictM the prince».e. M*rei»c<l the plo\c< ^cn 
pnciou*!) , hut, when the ftochtnea wi re |ire«eiitc<f, 
ho fluiip them awaj with pnat imlipnntion, mid 
wrerel} ropnmindrel the mapttntc* fur tin-* ecre- 
pioni pieec of Indeccnc) knotr, wiyu he, thura 
tjuerfi if bpum hn» no frgt flic Miimpouecn, «!io 
at lint time nmlcrKtood tl e hnputpi hut mii>cr- 
fecUp, and hid often been fnphtrnrd with f.lone« 
of ‘’panwh jciinu*) , imimnotl that thej were to cut 
off her lepi Upon ifhich she fill a cr)inp, mid 
lieppeel them to conduct her l«ck to f«erinanj for 
ilntaho nmer could eiidnro the ojieraiion, nnrl it 
wai wiUi pome dithculty the) coiihl oppeaso htr 
I’hilip IV IS Mid nc^cr In hi« life to have hnphed 
heartily hut at the recital of this ptory ‘ 

llivinp rejected pal>p»nij, and jnatthed one nnn 
with one voman, let us non conpider w)ml duration 
we ehall ap«ipi to their muon, and wlielher no ahill 
admit of t!io«e loluntin dnorcea which ixere eu<- 
lomaiy among the Greeks and Homans Tliosc who 

* If a .‘Tpanii^ lady mast not b« supposM (o Imxe Irps 
wbat mast be siippos^ of a 7i rl.t$h Jadi ? bbe must not l>o 
snppoaed to bale a being at all Ttccordin^Ix, it is ritcen ed 
a piece of mdenefsand indecency ot ConifonUno/i/e cxer to 
make mention of a maos wncahefore} im X In/urone it 
IS true, f nc bred pcoj le maho it also a rulo nex er to talk of 
their wn es bot tho irason is not founded on our jeaIons\ 

I suppose it IS, bccatuo we should be apt, were it not for 
this rule, to become troublesome to company, by talking too 
much of tlicm 

The President l/onfesjutcu has given a different reason for 
this polite maxim l/en, sayshe nerrr can to mmuon thetr 
irirer in company Utt tl ty thoald toll ^ them fcj/ors people 
that Inou them better than they do Ihemteleet 


Jfenioirtt Je Var^U d'Aiyent 
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inconTcmcncM arc Rufficicntly felt, where nature 
im maJe the tlirorcc hy the doom incvitAlle to all 
morlali: and fhall we K*ck to multiply tljo«c in- 
convenience hy multiplyinjr di^orccp, and putting 
it in the power of parent*, m>on e\cry caprice, to 
render their ^Icrity mi«erahic? 

Secondit/, If it he tree, on the one hand, that the 
heart of man naturally dclighta in liberty, and hatcH 
every tliini? to whicli it i* confincil ; it i^ also tnie, 
on the otlicr, tliat the heart of man naturally suh- 
mits to necessity, and soon Iosco an inclination, 
when there apwars an ah^olnto impossibility of 
gratifjinp iL ‘ilicso principlea of human nature, 
you wdll say, arc eonlradicton' : hut what is_nian 
but a heap of contradictions ! lliou^h it is remark- 
ahlc, tliat where principles are, after this manner, 
contrary in their operation, they do not always 
destroy each other ; but the one or the other may 
predominate on any particular occasion, according 
as circumstances are more or less favourable to it. 
Tor Instance, love is a restless and impatient jvas- 
sion, full of caprices and variations: arising m’ti 
moment from a feature, from an air, from nolbrng, 
nhd'iuddenly exUnguismne after tho same maimer. 
Such a passion requires liberty above all things ; 
and therefore Eloisa had reason, when, in order to 
preserve this passion, she refused to marry her 
ijclovcd Abelard. 

How oft, when pressed to marria^^c, have I said, 

Curte on all laws bot those which love has made : 

Ixivc, free os air, at eight of bumaa ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and m a moment flies. 
jBut/nenrfsAip is a calm and sedato afTection, con- 
Jduc^ by reason and cemented hy habit ; springing 
from long acquaintance and mutual obligations ; 
without jealousies or fears, and without those feverish 
fits of heat and cold, which cause such an agreeable 
torment in the amorous passion. So sober an affec- 
tion, therefore, as fricn^hip, rather thrives under 
0 
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constraint^ and never rises to sucli a hciglit^ as 
when any ‘'strong interest or necessity binds tnvo 
persons together, and gives them some common 
object of pursuit.^ Wc need not, therefore, be 
afraid of drawing the marriage knot, which chiefly 
subsists by friendship, the closest possible. The 
amity between the persons, where it is solid and 
sincere, will rather gain by it: and where it is 
wavering and uncertain, that is the best expedient 
for fixing it. How many frivolous quarrels and 
disgusts arc there, which people of common pru- 
dence endeavour to forget, when they lie under a 
necessity of passing their lives together ; but which 
would soon be inflamed into the most deadly hatred, 
were they pursued to the utmost, under the prospect 
of an easy separation ? 

In the third place, lYc must consider, that nothing 
is more dangerous than to unite turn persons so 
closely in all their interests and concerns, as man 
and wife, without rendering tlie union entire and 
total. The least possibility of a separate interest 
must be the soiirce of endless quarrels and sus- 
picions. The wife, not secure of her establishment, 
will still be driving some separate end or project ; 
and the husband’s selfishness, being accompanied 
with more power, may be stiU more dangerous. 

Should these reasons against voluntary divorces 
be deemed insufficient, I hope nobody will pretend 
to refuse the testimony of experience. At the 

' * Let us consider, then, whether love or friendship should 
most predominate in marriage, and we shall soon determine 
whether liber^ or constraint be most favourable to it. The 
happiest marriages, to bo sure, are found where love, by long 
acquaintance, is consolidated into friendship. Whoever 
dreams of ecstasies beyond the honey-moon, is a fool. Even 
romances themselves, with all their libertj’" of fiction, arc 
obliged to drop their lovers the very day of their marriage, 
and find it easier to support the passion for a dozen of j’ears 
under coldness, disdain, and difficulties, than a week under 
possession and security. 
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tjTir nhpn djrorrr* wpit frft'l frtyjfpnt amnjis: llic 
lUmnn*, nurrlacr* wrro tth**! ran* ; anti ^trjnistuA 
oMipcil, lij* |>pnal Ktw, tn forro mm of fiOiinii 
Into llir mamp«l a rirrnm.«tinco wliJcIi 

porccly to l«p foiJinl in ain ollspr offo or mlion 
‘n>p more arHrnt l^w* of llnmr, wlilrh jiroliIMtM 
tliiorro*, are oxlrrmiU li> limnpitw Hall- 

caraa'^us. Wontlftfo! tlir Inmwny, mjt* tlio 
Inutonan, wliifli tliw ln*-p|»araMe uninti of lntcfe*tj» 
bclwppn rrarrwvi t»<T»/in* ; whllo mcli of 
them ron*!dcre‘l the ineiitaiile iiece^itj hy which 
they were 1inkr«l toprthrr, ontl aKamloneil all 
|ir 2 y*ecl of anj choiro «ir « »!alili»limeitt. 

The exclusion of |»oljfr**oy *•'•! ilitorw J'nfll- 
ciently recommonilti our |»n‘M?nl Kuropean p-acUcc 
With rcpanl to marriage 
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OF SIMPLICITY AND REFINEMENT IN 
WRITING 

Fine writing, according to Mr. Addison, consists of 
sentiments which are natural, without being obvious. 
There cannot be a juster and more concise definition 
of fine writing. 

Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not 
the mind with any pleasure, and seem not worthy of 
our attention. 'The pleasantries of a waterman, 
the observations of a peasant, the ribaldry of a. 
porter or hackney coachman, all of these are 
natural and disagreeable. What an insipid comedy 
should we make of the chit-chat of the tea-table, 
copied faithfully and at full length ? Nothing can 
please persons of taste, but nature draivn with all 
her graces and ornaments, la belle nature ; or if we 
copy low life, the strokes must be strong and re- 
markable, and must convey a lively image to the 
inind. The absurd na'ivcte of Sanclio Pansa is repre- 
sented in such inimitable colours by Cervantes, that 
it entertains as much as the picture of the most 
magnanimous hero or the softest lover. 

liie case is the same with orators, philosophers, 
critics, or any author -who speaks in his o\ra person, 
without introducing other speakers or actors. If 
his language be not elegant, his observations un- 
common, his sense strong and masculine, he will in 
vain boast his nature and simplicity. He may be 
correct ; but he never will be agreeable. _ It is the 
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t:nl>aprnn<Ht of ruch authors, tint U ry an* nfrpr 
iUmc<l or rf:»urf*J "Ilir pv>*l fortune of a Kv>k, 
nn*i tlwl of ft muj, art* not the fsanie Tlie K<rrt 
ilectivmfT l«tli of life, wWeli Horace talk>» tf, 
Jallfitlif innitrt nf/r, tnaj* lie the liajptr'l lot nf the 
one , 1 at it ia the erratmt mnrurtunc trliicli tin 
other ran jio«<ihlp fill Into 
On the other liand, prodnebnna which are nierel) 
*nrpn«m(r, wiUioul Wmjr natural, on never pire 
anr la«ttu|r entertainment to tin nnml fo draw 
chimeras i« not, pra{«efi) epeaklup’, to eop> or 
imitate Hie jt«tne*a of ttie representation is I»t, 
and the mind i* dt<plo«et| to mnl a picture which 
lort no reeemllnnce to nnj onpiml Nor aro 
«uch excesnre refiticmeiiU more Afrreeal le in tho 
epi^toUrj or phlloiophlc style, tlian in the epic or 
trapic. Too much ornament it a fault in ever> 
kind of prwlnctinn I ncommnn expre«w>oni», 
etronp ilvhes of wit, pomteii simile*, and epi- 
pratnmatic turn*, crtwciall) when thej recur loo 
frequently, are a diHfipirement, rather than nnj 
emlienithment of discourse A* tho eye, in sur- 
teyingr a Gothic hnlldinfr, h di*lrapled by tho 
multiplicity of ornament*, and lose* tho nholo hy 
it* minute attention to tho nart* , $o tho mind, in 
perusing a work orcralockeii with wit, in fitipiwi 
and disgusted with the constant endeatour to rhino 
nnd surpn«o Ihis it thccasowhcrcawritcroier- 
ftlxniuds in n It, cron tlionch tint wit, in iUelf, should 
lio ustandagTcealle Jlut it commonlj happentto 
such imlcrs, that they seek for tlieir fasoiirito 
ornaments, even where the suhjcct docs not nffoni 
them, nnd by that mean* ha\o twentj insipid 
toiiceitfl for one thought which is really licautifui 
ilicro IS no object m critical learning more 
copious tlrnn tins of the just mixture of Bimplicitj 
and refinement in wnting, and therefore, not to 
winder m too large a field, 1 shall confine mj^sclf to 
a few general obscnations on that head 
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First, I oliservCj That though excesses of both kinds 
arc to be avoided, and though a jn’opcr medium ought 
to be studied in all productions, yet this medium lies 
not in a point, but admits of a considerable latitude. 
Consider the wide distance, in this respect, betiveen 
Mr. Pope and Lucretius. Tliese seem to lie in the 
two greatest e.\tremes of refinement and simplicity 
in whicii a poet can indulge himself, without being 
guilty of any hlamahle excess. All this interval 
maj'^ be filled udth poets who may differ from each 
other, hut may he equally admirable, each in his 
peculiar style and manner. Corneille and Con- 
greve, who carry tlieir wit and refinement some- 
Avhat further than Mr. Pope, (if poets of so different 
a kind can he compared together,) and Sophocles 
and Terence, who are more simple than Lucretius, 
seem to have gone out of that medium in which the 
most perfect productions are fomid, and to be guilty 
of some excess in these opposite characters. Of all 
the great poets, Virgil and Racine, in my opinion, 
lie nearest the centre, and are the furthest removed 
from both the extremities. 

My second observation on this head is, That it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to explain by words 
where the Just medium lies between the excesses of 
simplicity and refinement, or to give any rule by which 
loe can know precisely the bounds between the fault and 
the beauty. A critic may discourse not only A’-ery 
judiciously on this head ivithout instructing his 
readers, but even without understanding the matter 
perfectly himself. There is not a finer piece of 
criticism than the Dissertation on Pastorals by 
Fonteuclle, in Avhich, by a number of reflections and 
philosophical reasonings, he endeavours to fix the 
just medium Avhich is suitable to that species of 
Avriting. But let any one read the pastorals of that 
author, and he Avill be conAunced that this judicious 
critic, notwithstanding his fine reasonings, had a 
false taste, and fixed the point of perfection much 
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t4'arcr ctlrrmc cf rcfmtmcnt than ji.n‘tr>ral 
jioclT) mil ailmtl of Tl»e *rti!nticnt« of In* 
alirplirnh arc licltrr ruilM lo thotnilctlMof ISn# 
iJiaJi to lljf fomU of llul Ui » U Im* 

to ili«r<n-cr from Iiw cnlinl rrA^oiunps. 
Ip Uinip« nil cxrr'nvp |ct{iitinp nii'I onnmnit *i 
much as Nlrpl could !a\p done, had U>al prcal 

! '<Kt wrote n dj»rrLntion on tJni ►pccipi of jioctrjr. 
loncvcr diTcrcnt llic tAitr-i of nrii,llcir pcnrral 
iIi<i«)urFc on mljcrti co'ntntinh the rntre 

No cntjcjwn cui lir imlnicUfc which iJpjwihU not 
to parlicobrr^ nii<l not full of t*n»itilri md lllo’*- 
tnUon< It i« allowt'd on nil handi, timt IwrautK aa 
well an iirtup, nlwapi Iic-» in n inwhum , hut nlicrr 
thu mnlium h |ilarr«l h a pn-il iinc-tion, nnd can 
ne\er bo pufricitnllj* OApUnu'*! h) pi urnl rcAVJOinr*. 

1 alnll ilclncr it a«i a thtnl ob«orTiition on thi« 
fubjocl, r/iat toe ov^hi to t< ntorr on ourgunrd v^mnst 

tkf fjrcrtt o/ rrfitiftnfnt that$ that tifiip^intys of'l 

Uni lemutf the former rtrrts tr WA lai bcAUtiful, 
and more danperoun than the latter. 

It >a a certain rule, that wit nnd ]ia»«ion arc 
entirely incompnlihlc \\ hen the nfrections art} 
inoipil, there la no jdacc for the imagination 'Hie 
mind of man Iicitip naturally liinitol, it h imposrihlo 
that all his facuUica can operate at nnco; and tho 
more any one preihinnnalca, the Jesa room >a Uicro 
f!jr the otlicrs to exert tlicir aipiur I or Una rcAwm, 
A preater depreo of riniplicity la rcfjulreil In all 
eaimpofilicina where men, and actiona, and mssinns 
are jninted, than in rucli na conmat of rcliccliona 
nnd obscnationa And n» tho former Fjicclca of 
wntmg IS tho more ciipaginp nnd beautiful, one may 
safely, ujion this account, giro tho preference to tho 
extreme of eimplicit) aboic that of rermement 
tVe may alfo olAervc, that tho<y5 comj)o«ition'i 
winch we read the oflencst, nnd which every man of 
taste has got by heart, Iiavo tho recommendation 
of simphcity, and haac nothing surprwmg m the 
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tliouglit^ when divesloil of that olo^iicc of ex- 
pression, and harmony of nnnihcrs, M-ith whicli it is 
clotlied. If tlic merit of the composition lie in a 
point of wit, it may strike at first ; hut the mind 
antici|)atc.s the thoucfht in the second perusal, and is 
no longer affected hy it. ^Yhen I read an epigram 
of Martial, tlie first line recalls the v/hnlc ; and I 
have no pleasure in repeating to myself what I know 
already. But each line, each word in Catullus has 
its merit, and I am nc\'cr tired with the perusal of 
him. It is sufficient to run o\-er Cowley once ; hut 
Parnell, after the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as at 
the first. Besides it is with hooks ns with woman, 
where a certain plainness of manner and of dress is 
more engnmng than that glare of paint, atid airs, 
and apparm, which may dazzle the eye, but Tc.achcs 
not the affections. Terence is .a modest and Ijoshfnl 


beauty, to whom we grant ever}’ thing, because he 
assumes nothing, and whose purity and nature make 
a durable, though not a violent impression on us. 

But refinement, as it is the less bcauHfitl, so is it 
the more davgrroii.t extreme, and what avc are the 
aptost to fall into. Simplicity passes for dulncss, 
when it is not accompanied until great elegance and 
propriety. ^ On the contrar}', there is something 
surprising in a blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary 
readers are mightily struck with it, and falsely 
imagine it to be the most difficult, as well as the 
most excellent way of writing. Seneca abounds with 
a^eeable faults, says Quintilian, ahiindnt didcilnm 
mtijs ; and for that reason is the more dangerous, 
and the more apt to pervert the taste of the young 
and inconsiderate. 

I shall add, that the excess of refinement is now 
more to be guarded against than ever : because it is 
after ™ost apt to fall into, 

eminpiit iias made some progress, and after 

have appeared in every species of 
P • Tlie endeavour to please by novelty 
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Icatl* nm wnlr of t mpliHtjr uml naturt*. fi!!* 
ll nr wTjUnc* mth n'Tcct'ilion atjtl conont It '‘t* 
t!iB« t! i* Afjatic il<wncntc<l rn mnrii 

from U o AtUo It t!im tlio ntro of ( 
and Nfm liccame m murli lufcnor to l^al of 
AupTi*tu« In la^lo and pcniu< An«l pcrltafr* tin ro 
arp, at rrrwnt, wme irjTOntom« nf a like dcppncnc) 
of ta*tc In VrancCj ni well m hi Inglaml 
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OF NATIONAL CHARACTERS 


TfiK vulgar arc apt to carry all national character.^ 
to extremes ; mulj having once established it as a 
principle that any people arc knavish, or cowardly, 
or ignorant, they will admit of no exception, but 
comprehend every individual under the same cen- 
sure. Men of sense condemn these undistinguislnng 
judgments ; though, at the same time, they allow 
that each nation lias a peculiar set of manners, and 
that some particular qualities arc more frequently 
to he met witli among one people tlian among their 
ncighhours. I'hc common jicoplc in Switzerland 
have jirohahly more honesty tlian those of the same 
rink in Ireland ; and every prudent man will, from 
that circumstance alone, make a difference in the 
trust which lie reposes in each. ATc h.avc reason 
to e_\pcct creati'r wit and gaiety in a J'renchman 
th.m in a Spaniard, thougli Cervantes w.as horn in 
Spain. An Englishman will naturally he supposed 
to have more knowledge than a Dane, though Tycho 
IJrnhe was a native of Ecnm.ark. 

Different rca'ons arc assigned for these national 
rhnmcters; while some account for them from moral, 
others from jihi;.rical cau'-es. Jly tnoral caiiseo, J 
mean .all circumstances which are fitted to work on 
the mind as inolivos or reasons, .and which render 
a {leculiar set of manner^ hahslual to us. Of 
this land are, the nature of the government, tlie 

'J02 
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of the body than that of the mlnd^ they are com- 
monly thoughtless and ignorant.^ 

It is a trite^ hut not altogether a false maxim, 
that priests of all religions are the same ; and though 
the character of the profession mil not, in every 
instance, prevail over the personal character, yet it 
is sure always to predominate with the greater 
number. For as chemists observe, that spirits, when 
raised to a certain height, are all the same, from 
whatever materials they be extracted ; so these men, 
being elevated above humanity, acquire a uniform 
character, which is entirely their o\vti, and which, 
in my opinion, is, generally speaking, not the most 
amiable that is to be met with in human society. 
It is, in most points, opposite to that of a soldier ; 
as is the wjiy of life from which it is derived.” 

^ It is a saying of Menander, Ko^n^ot o-poTiwTnf. p 

TtXnftti (Jtov uv, Itisuetw 

the power even of God to mahe a polite soldier.^ The contrarj' 
obser\-ation with regard to the manners of soldiers takes place 
in our days. This seems to me a presumption, that the 
ancients owed all their refinement and civilify to books and 
study ; for which, indeed, a soldier’s life is not so well 
calculated. CJompany and the world is their sphere. And 
if there be any politeness to be learned from company,' they 
will certainly have a considerable share of it. 

- Though all mankind have a strong propensity to religion 
at certain times and in certain dispositions, yet arc there few 
or none who have it to that degree, and with that donstancy, 
which is requisite to support the character of this profession. 
It must therefore happen, that clergymen, being drawn from 
the common mass of mankind, as people are to other employ- 
ments, by the views of profit, the greater part, though no 
atheists or free-thinkers, will find it necessary, on particular 
occasions, to feign more devotion than tbej" are at that time 
possessed of, and to maintain the appearance of fervour and 
seriousness, even when jaded with the exercises of their 
religion, or when they liavc their minds engaged in the 
common occupations of life. They must not, like the rest of 
the world, give scope to their natural movements and senti- 
ments ; they must set a guard over their looks, and words, 
and actions: and in order to support the veneration paid 
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do I think that men owe any thing of their temper 
or genius to the air, food, or climate. I confess, 
that the contrary opinion may justly, at first sight, 

head: because all their credit and livelihood depend upon 
the belief which their opinions meet with ; and they alone 
pretend to a divine and supcmatiiral authority, or have any 
colour for representing their antagonists as impious and 
profane. The Odium neol»/icum, or Theological Hatred, 
is noted even to a proverb, and means that degree of rancour 
which is the most furious and implacable. 

Hevengc is a natural passion to mankind ; but seems to 
reign with the greatest force in priests and women : because, 
being deprived of the immediate exertion of anger, in -^-iolence 
and combat, they arc apt to fancy themselves despised on 
that account; and their pride supports their idudictivc 
disposition. 

Thus many of the vices of human nature arc, bj' fixed 
moral causes, inflamed in that profession ; and though several 
indi^duals escape the contagion, j'ct all wise governments 
will be on their guard against the attempts of a society, who 
will for ever combine into one faction ; and while it acts as a 
society, will for ever be actuated by ambition, pride, revenge, 
and a persecuting spirit. 

The temper of religion is grave and serious ; and this is 
the character required of priests, which confines them to 
strict rules of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity 
and intemperance amongst them. The gaiety, much less 
the excesses of pleasure, is not permitted in that body; 
and this idrtue is, perhaps, the only one which they owe to 
their profession. In religions, indeed, founded on speculative 
principles, and where public discourses make a part of 
religious service, it may also be supposed that the clergy 
will have a considerable share in the learning of the times ; 
though it is certain that their taste in eloquence will always 
be greater than their proficiency in reasoning and philosophj". 
But whoever possesses the other noble virtues of humanity, 
meekness, and moderation, as verj’- many of them no doubt 
do, is beholden for them to nature or reflection, not to the 
genius of his calling. 

It was no bad expedient in the old Homans, for preventing 
the strong effect of the priestly character, to make it a law, 
that no one should be received into the sacerdotal office till 
he was past fift}' years of age. — Dion. Hal, lib. i. The 
living a lajunan till that age, it is presumed, would be able 
to fix the character. 
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Feera ptoAjaWc; since nc fiml, lliat tl»e«o circmn* 
stances Imc an Influence mcr cierj other aninnl, 
and that e\en tho«o creatures, nlnch arc fittc<l to 
In e m all climate", such as uog^. horses, etc , do 
not attain the sanio jierfection in all Tlio courape 
of hall-dops and pamc-cocks «ocra" peculiar to 
hnglatid nanders »a rcmarkahlo for largo and 
hcai’v horses Spam for horses light, and of gootl 
mettle And aiij hrcctl of these creatures, trans- 
planted from one enunir) to another, u ill soon lo c 
the qualities nlnch the) dcrneil from tlieir nalnt. 
climate It ma) he asked, nh) not the same nith 
men?* 

There arc few questions more curious than tlu<, 
or nhich mil oflcncr occur m our inqmnc$ con 
cemmg human affairB , and therefore it ma) I c 
proper to gn e it a full examination 

The human mmd is of a %cr) imitainc nature, 
nor 19 it posaihlo for au) set of men to converse 
often together, mthout acquiring a similitude of 
manner, and cominiimcating to each other their 
vices as well as ^ irtuc* Ilie propensity to compant 
and fiociet) is strong lu oil rational creatures , and 

* Cssar {dt litUo Gallico lih 1,) savs, (hat the Galhc 
horses were very good, the Gennan icry Me dad m 
]ib Til that he was obliged to rcnioiuit some German 
caialr) with G&tUc horses At present no part ot h utopo 
lias so bad horses of all kinds as Franco but Germany 
obounds with excellent war horses This may beget a little 
enspjcioo that even animals depend not on Uie climate, but 
on the different breeds and on the skill and care m rearing 
them The north of Lngland abounds in the best horses of 
all lunds which are pciliaps in the world In the neighbour- 
ing counties north aide of the Tweed no good horses of anv 
kind arc to be met with Strabo, lih a rejects inagrcat 
jneasure, the influence of climates upon man. All is custom 
nnd education, sajs be It is not from nature that the 
Athenians ate learaed the l^cedcmnmans ignorant, an 1 the 
Thebans too who are still nearer neighbours to the former. 
I sen the difference of anunals, be adds, depends not on 
climate. 
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the same dispositiouj which ^ves us this propensity, 
makes us enter deeply into each other’s sentimente; 
and causes like passions and inclinations to run, as 
it were, by contagion, through the whole club or 
knot of companions. Where a number of men are 
united into one political body, the occasions of their 
intercourse must be so frequent for defence, com- 
merce, and government, that, together with the 
same speech or language, they must acquire a re- 
semblance in their manners, and have a common 
or national character, as well as a personal one, 
peculiar to each individual. Now, though nature 
produces all kinds of temper and understanding in 
great abundance, it does not follow, that she always 
produces them in like proportions, and that in every 
society the ingredients of industry and indolence, 
valour and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wis- 
dom and folly, will be mixed after the same manner. 
In the infancy of society, if any of these dispositions 
be found in greater abundance tha'' the rest, it will 
naturally prevail in the composition, and give a 
tincture to the national character. Or, should it 
be asserted that no species of temper can reasonably 
be presumed to predominate, even in those con- 
tracted societies, and that the same proportions will 
always be preserved in the mixture ; yet surely the 
persons in credit and authority, being still a more 
contracted body, cannot always be presumed to be 
of the same character ; and their influence on tlie 
manners of tlie people must, at all times, be very 
considerable. If, on the first establiclimcnt of a 
republic, a Brutus should be placed in authority, 
and be transported with such an enthusiasm for 
liberty and public good, as to overlook all the ties 
of nature, as well as private interest, :uch an illus- 
trious example will naturally have an effect on the 
whole society, and kindle tlie same passion in every 
bosom. 'W'^hatever it be that forms the mamiers of one 
generation, the next must imbibe a deeper tincture 
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of the pame dye ; men Wm;; more fiueeeptihle of 'll! 
impresi^ioiw uunoff mfinc}* and retaiimnj: lhP‘*c 
imiiTCPSions as lonj* as lliej remain 5n the world 
1 a5=ert, t!icn, that all iiattoiuil chanctcM, when* 
thej do|»cnd not on fixnl moral csiwes, | rocew from 
fiuch accidents as the«o, and that p!i)i»iril causes 
hare no disccniible operation on tho human mmd 
It IS a maxim in all philosophy, that caiucs winch 
do not appear arc to m considered as Tint existing 
If wo run 01 cr tho kIoW or molic tho annals 
of historjjWc shall dtscoicr oicrpvhcro signs of 
1 sympathy or coutagion of maiitn.rp, tiouo of tlie 
influencQ of air or climate 

Firttf Me may oWne, that where a \cry cr* 
tensile goicmmcnt has h^n e#>lahlis|io<l for many 
centuries, it spreads a natiotnl clisraLtcr oier tin 
whole emiire, and communicates to eiery inrl n 
pimilanty of manners Ilius the Chinese liaio tla 
greatest uniformity of character imaginallo, though 
tiio air and climate, m different parU of tho«c last 
dominions, admit of icry comidcrahic innations 
Secondly, In email f^oicnimenls which aro con> 
tiguoos, the people haic,iiotnithstonding,n different 
cmractcr, and are often as distinguishable in their 
manners on the mo»t distant nations Athens and 
riiclHM were hut a eliort ilay s journey from each 
other, though tl c Athenians ii ere ns remarkable 
for ingenuity, politeness, and gaiety , as tlie rhebans 
for duliiess, rusticity, and a ihlegmallc temper 
riutarcb, discoursing of tho effects of air on the 
minds of men, observes, that tl e inhabitants of tho 
I’lncns possessed very different tempers from those 
of tie higher town in Atheus, iihicli iras distant 
about four miles from the former Hut I belieic no 
one attributes tho difference of manners, m 11 apping 
and St James s, to a difference of air or climate 
Thirdly, Tlie same national cliaracter commonli 
follows the autlonty of goicrnment to a pret-iso 
boundary, and upon crossing a nier or pa«sing a 
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mountain, one fmdp n nexv pcfc of manner?, with a 
new government. 'Hie Jjanpuetlocians and Gaseous 
are the gayest people in Fi-ancc ; hut ^vlienever 
you pass the Pyrenees, you are among Spaniards. 
Js it conceivable that the qualitie.? of the air .should 
change exactly with the limit.s of an empire, wliich 
depends so much on the accidents of battles, nego- 
tiations, and marriages ? 

Fourthlii, inierc any .set of men, scattered over 
distant nations, maintain a close society or com- 
munication together, they acquire a similitude of 
manners, and have but little in common with the 
nations amongst whom they live. Tlius the Jews 
in Europe, and the Armenians in the East, have a 
peculiar character ; and the former are as much 
noted for fraud as the latter for probity.^ nie 
Jesuits, in all Roman Catholic countries, are also 
observed, to have a ebaracter peculiar to tUetoselves. 

Fifthly, iniere any accident, as a diiFercnce in 
language or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the same country, from mixing with each other, 
they will preserve, during several centuries, a dis- 
tinct and even opposite set of manners, llie in- 
tegrity, gravity, and bravery of the Turks, form an 
exact contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowardice 
of the modern Greeks. 

Sixthly, Tlie same set of manners will follow 
a nation, and adhere to them over the whole 
globe, as well as the same laws and language. The 
Spanish, English, French, and Dutch colonies, are 
all distinguishable even between the tropics. 

* A small sect or society amidst a greater, are commonly 
most regular in their morals; hecause thej’" are more re- 
marked, and the faults of indmduals draw dishonour on the 
whole. The only exception to this rule is, when the super- 
stition and prejudices of the large society are so strong as to 
throw an infamj’’ on' the smaller societj’, independent of their 
morals. Por in that case, having no character either to save 
or gain, they become careless of their behaviour, except 
among themselves. 



iiuMirs tn 

Farr'Mtf, 'fl p rrinnpn* of n |«p «5 V rlunsfp terx 
Cf»n« «1prJ»Uy from ttio !o am)'! cr, nllpr ly 
j.Ttal ftJleraliom in iwcnm mt, )>y iVo mh- 
lu’Ti of new or In that In 

nil Immau *”tSri» arr utibipct TJjr Invt'iuity, i/i. 
<lo*lr), aiiJ nrtj^ily <f thp an^rnt ItrcrV.*, laro 
tinlhin^ in common »«lli tlip irtufM Iilj* ami In !o» 
Icncc of Ihe |irc»riii (nlul^iUnU of Ihwo rririo J* 
Ovnflour, ImTcry, nml lotr of liberty, formM 
tbe character of the anamt ltoman«, at iBbtillv, 
cHwardiCe, ami a ilo U al of if o 

mrelcni. ^flie oM S|k3titanlf were rr»t!f><, lurhtilent, 
Ainl FO addidr^I to nar. Uat n»n} of them hillet! 
tliomwliM wlicn ilenrnnl of ihejr ann^ by Ujp 
I tomanF One «oulu fniJ an rt|ui1 ilttrirnlty at 
I'lV'ent (at Iea»l one wouM l»a\e fnuml ll f flj ycirv 
wffo) to tou»c up the nio«leni ‘'JoiilmiU t«> arm* 
1^0 lUta\iau9 were all aoldicn of fortune, ami 
Inml iheniwbw into the Homan armies. Tlieir 
IKTilent) tnal e «»<' of forriffnent for Uic wme pur- 
|>o<« Uiat th« Homans «1lj their ancc*lnrs. TIioucIi 
t-omc few stroVcM of tlic t’ccticU clianclcr lie Ine 
KiDie With tltat which Cn*sar hna ascribed to ihu 
(iraul^; )ct what conman-on belnccn Uto cniht}, 
Imnunit) , niul Vnowlwpcof the modem inlualntanta 
of Uial country, and the Ipionuice, Kirbarily, ami 
j,T 0 wie>s of Inc ancient* Not to m«ist upon the 
jrrcit diffircnco between Ibo present jio«<e«'iOrs of 
Jirihnn, and th(e«o before Uio Homan ton(jue»t, we 
may ob«er»e, that our ancotors, a few ceiitunts 
ofcm. Mere sank into tho inofvt abiect FujicrKlJtion. 
Li«t century they wero inflamnl with tho mn«t 
furious cntluuia«m, and are now FclUcd into the 
movi cool imlifTcrencc, witli rcjnnl to rclipious 
matters, that la to 1x3 found in ony nation of tlio 
M arid 

J- ijhlhti/, Atliero so cral neighbouring nations hm c 
a very cloeo conimumcatioii together, iitlicr li> 
pohej, commerce, or tnvelhng, tlicy acquire a 
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similitude of manners, proportioned to the com- 
munication. Hius, all the Franks appear to liave 
a uniform character to the Eastern nations. I’hc 
differences among them arc like the peculiar accents 
of different provinces, which arc not distinguishable 
except by an ear accustomed to them, and which 
commonly escape a foreigner. 

Ninthly, We may often' remark a wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and characters in the same nation, 
speaking the same language, and .subject to the 
same government : and in this particular tlie English 
are the most remarkable of any people that perhajjs 
ever were in the world. Nor is this to be a.''cribcd 
to the mutability and uncertainty of their climate, 
or to any other physical causes, since all these 
causes take place in the neighbouring country of 
Scotland, without having the same effect. ^Yhere 
the government of a nation is altogether republican, 
it is apt to beget a peculiar set of manners. MUiere 
it is altogether monarchical, it is more apt to have 
the same effect ; the imitation of superiors spread- 
ing the national manners faster among the people. 
If the governing part of a state consist altogether 
of merchants, as in Holland, their uniform way of 
life will fix their character. If it consists chiefly of 
nobles and landed gentry, like Germany, France, 
and Spain, the same effect follows. The genius of 
a particular sect or religion is also apt to mould 
the manners of a people. But the English govern- 
ment is a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy. The people in authority are composed 
of gentry and merchants. All sects of religion are 
to be found among them ; and the great liberty 
and independency which every man enjoys, allows 
him to display the manners peculiar to him. Hence 
the English, of any people in the universe, have 
the least of a national character, unless this verj- 
singularity may pass for such. 

If the characters of men depended on the air and 
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the Spaniards, Turks, and Chinese, are noted for 
gravity and a serious deportment, without any sucli 
ditference of climate as to produce this difference 
-of temper. 

The Greeks and Romans, who called all other 
nations barbarians, confined genius and a fine 
understanding to the more southern climates, and 
pronounced the northern nations incapable of all 
knowledge and civility. But our Island. has pro- 
duced as great men, either for action or learning, 
■as Greece or Italy has to boast of. 

It is pretended, that the sentiments of men 
become more delicate as the country approaches 
nearer to the sun; and that the taste of beauty 
•and elegance receives proportional improvements 
in every latitude, as we may particularly observe 
■of the languages, of which the more southern are 
smooth and melodious, the northern harsh and 
untunable. But this observation holds not uni- 
versally. Tlie Arabic is uncouth and disagreeable ; 
the Muscovite soft and musical. Energy, strength, 
and harshness, form the character of the Latin 
tongue. The Italian is the most liquid, smooth, 
and effeminate language that can possibly be 
imagined. Every language will depend somewhat 
on the manners of the people ; but much more on 
that original stock of words and sounds which they 
received from their ancestors, and which remain 
unchangeable, even while their manners admit of 
the greatest alterations. Wlio can doubt, but the 
English are at present a more polite and knowing 
people than the Greeks were for several ages after 
the siege of Troy? Yet there is no comparison 
behveen the language of Milton and that of Homer. 
Nay, the greater are the alterations and improve- 
ments which happen in tlie manners of a people, 
the less can be expected in their language. A few 
eminent and refined geniuses will communicate 
their taste and knowledge to a whole people, and 
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learning, by its becoming too common. " Formerlj’,” 
stiys Juvenal, “science was confined to Greece and 
Italy. Now the whole world emulates Athens and 
Home. Eloquent Gaul has taught Britain, know- 
ing in the laws. E\'en lliule entertains thoughts 
of hiring rhetoricians for its instruction.” This 
state of learning is remarka])le ; because Juvenal 
is himself the last of the Homan writers that pos- 
sessed any degree of genius. 7'liose who succeeded 
are valued for nothing but the matters of fact of 
which they give us information. I hope the late 
conversion of Musco\’y to the study of the sciences, 
will not prove a like prognostic to the present 
IJeriod of learning. 

Cardinal Bentivoglio gives the preference to the 
nortliern nations al)ove the southern with regard 
to candour and sincerity ; .and mentions, on the one 
hand, tlie Spaniards and Italians, and, on the other, 
the Flemings and Germans. But I am apt to think 
that this has happened by accident. The ancient 
Homans seem to have been a candid, sincere people, 
as are the modern Turks. But if we must needs 
suppose that this event has arisen from fixed causes, 
we may only conclude from it, that all e.vtremes 
are apt to concur, and are commonly attended with 
tlie same consequences. Treachery is the usual 
concomitant of ignorance and barbarism ; and if 
civilized nations ever embrace subtle and crooked 
politics, it is from an excess of refinement, which 
makes them disdain the plain direct path to power 
and glory. 

Most conquests have gone from north to south ; 
and it has hence been inferred, that the northern 
nations possess a superior degree of courage and 
ferocity. But it would have been juster to have 
said, that most conquests are made by poverty 
and want upon plenty and riches. Tlie Saracens, 
leaving the deserts of Arabia, carried their con- 
quests northwards upon all. the fertile provinces 
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«f the Eomvi ein| ire, and met the Turku Inlf raj , 
«ho ^icre coming rouUitrarda from the de«erls of 
farlarj 

An eminent mter* hi!* rcmnrketl, that nil 
fonngcona animal* arc «)«> cinnvorou", and tJmt 
pfilcr coiingc i« to he expected in a people, 
kurh as the Ingh'-h, whose foml is strong ami 
hearty, thin in the half+Lin etl commnnaUj of 
other conntne* Uni the Snerlo, notirtthstandiRg 
their ilL«ail\inlnm^ »n this |orlicnlar, ore not in- 
fenor, in mirtiif courage, to anj nation that mcr 
was in liie world 

In general, we maj oh«enc, that eonnge, of all 
nationi] qualities, i* the mo«t precarious , liecauso 
it IS exerted onlj at intcnals, ami hj a few in c\ery 
nation , whereas Industrj, knowledge, civihtj, maj 
Iks of constant and nnucrsal nee, and for smcral 
igcitnij hccomo halntual to ihonJioIo people If 
courage lie i reserved, »t must lie hy discinhne, 
cxamjile, and opinion Tlie tenth lepon of CRor. 
and Ine repment of I’lcanlj m V ranee, « ero formed 
promtscaously from among the citizens , hut having 
oneo ontertamc*! a notion that they were the he«t 
troops in the scnicc, Uiis very opinion really made 
them such 

As a proof how much eonnge depends on opinion, 
wo may ohsorve, that, of tlic two c/ticf tnhes of the 
Greeks, the Dorians and Ionian?, the former were 
al«ij"B esteemed, and always appeared, more bra>a 
and manly than the latter, though tho colonics of 
IwUi the tribes were interspersed and intermingled 
throughout all the extent of Greece, the Lesser 
Asia, ‘'icily, Italj, and Uio islands of the ihgean 
‘'ca Hie Athenians were the only lonians that 
ner had any reputation for vTilour or military 
jichicveiacnts, thongli men these irere deemed in- 
ferior to the Lacedemomang, the hravest of tho 
Donang 

* Sir ^Villiam Temple e Accouot of the Nctheilands 
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The only observation with regard to the difference 
of men in different climates^ on which we can rest 
any weight, is the vulgar one, that people, in the 
northern regions, have a greater inclination to 
strong liquors, and those in the southern to love 
and women. One can assign a very probable 
physical cause for tins difference. Wine and dis- 
tilled waters Avarm the frozen blood in the colder 
climates, and fortify men against the injuries of 
the weather ; as the genial heat of the sun, in the 
countries exposed to his beams, inflames the blood, 
and exalts the passion between the sexes. 

Perhaps, too, the matter may be accounted for 
by moral causes. All strong liquors are rarer in 
the north, and consequently are more coveted. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that the Gauls, in his 
time, were great drunkards, and much addicted to 
wine ; chiefly, I suppose, from its rarity and novelty. 
On the other hand, the heat in the southern cH- 
mates obliging men and Avomen to go half naked, 
thereby renders their frequent commerce more 
dangerous, and inflames their mutual passion. 
Tliis makes parents and husbands more jealous 
and reserved, Avhich still further inflames the pas- 
sion. Not to mention, that as women ripen sooner 
in the southern regions, it is necessary to obserA'e 
greater jealousy and care in their education ; it 
being eAudent, that a girl of twelve cannot possess 
equal discretion to govern this passion Avith one 
who feels not its violence till she be seventeen or 
eighteen. Nothing so much encourages the passion 
of love as ease and leisure, or is more destructwe 
to it than industry and hard labour ; and as the 
necessities of men are CAudently fewer in the Avarm 
climates than in the cold ones, this circumstance 
alone may make a considerable difference betAA'eeu 
them. 

_ But perhaps the fact is doubtful, that nature has, 
either from moral or physical causes, distributed 
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mind and iindcrKlandinij depend. And this is 
agrccxible to the analo;^' of nature. 'Ilic races of 
animals never dc^'cneratc wlicn carefully attended 
to ; and horses, in particular, always .show their 
hlood in their sliape, spirit, and swiftness. But a 
coxcomb may beget a philosopher, as a man of 
virtue may leave a worlhic.‘:s progeny. 

I .shall conclude tins subject with ob.=orving, that 
though the passion for liquor be more brutal and 
deba.«ing than love, which, when properly managed, 
is the .‘•ource of all politcnc.ss and refinement ; yet 
this gives not so great an advantage to the southern 
climates as we may he apt, at first sight, to imagine. 
Wlien love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders 
men jealous, and cuts off the free intercourse hc- 
tween the sexes, on which the politeness of a nation 
u'ill commonly much depend. .And if we would 
subtilize and refine upon this point, we might ob- 
serve, that, the people, in very temperate climates, 
arc tlic most likely to attain all sorts of improve- 
ment, their blood not being so inflamed as to render 
them jealous, and yet being warm enough to make 
them set a due value on the charms and cudomnents 
of the fair se.x. 
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(IiYaprcwiMc to llio mind o'! the laiipuid, i'tstc 

of indolence into ■which it falU njmn the removal of 
all passion and occupation. 'I'o pet rid of thi.-* jttinfiil 
situation, it seeks- every .anmsemerit and pursuit ; 
hijsinoss, patninp, shows, execution*^ ; whatever will 
rouse the passions and lake its attention from itself. 
No matter %Yhat the t)ass;on is ; let it he di^aerrccahlc, 
atlliclinc-, nielanclioly, di'-ordered ; it is still hetter 
than that insipid lantttior wliich arises from perfect 
tranqnillily and rejmse. 

It is impossihle not to admit this account as 
hciiifT, at least in part, satisfactory. Von may 
ohserve, when there arc several tables of paniiiij^. 
that all the company run l<» those whore the deepest 
]day is, even thouph they find not there the tiest 
players. The view, or, .at least, imairinalion of 
high passions, arising from great loss or gain, 
afl'ects the spectator hy symjiathy, goves him .some 
touche.s of the same jiassiuns, and serves him for a 
momentary cntertainmcnL It makes the time ins'? 
the easier with liiin, and is some relief to tliat 
oppression under which men connnonlv labour when 
left entirely to their own thoughts .and meditations. 

Wc find that common liars .always magnify, in 
their narrations, all kinds of danger, jiain, distrc.ss, 
sickness, deaths, murder.s, and cruelties, as well a? 
joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It is an 
absurd secret which tliey have for pleasing their 
company, fi.\ing their attention, and attaching them 
to such marvellous relation hy the passions and 
emotions which they e.vcitc. 

'I'liere is, liowever, ,a difficulty in .applying to the 
present subject, in its full e.\tcnt, this solution, 
however ingenious and satisfactory it may appear. 
It is certain that the same object of distress, which 
pleases in a tragedy, w-ere it really set before us, 
would give the most unfeigned uneasiness, though 
i1 he then the most effectual cure to languor and 
indolence. Monsieur Fo ntenelle seems to have been 



iicxfirs 

lhi« 

anotlirr ♦oltitsni of fho pjii^OTjr i<r», at lca»t itmIm 
Hnt*' ad liUm to lU** Uiroty al«o»B mrijtli'tjM ' 

•* i'lra^nT asid fwln*** rix** I»^, ''w!i*e!i btt 

»'» difrrcuJ I > t)jrm»<rhr«, tjr^t » » 
much In tlifjr fat:w*, I m~i the IfoUnit* nf tirVllnr 
It ajT<an», t!l^t lie noiT'nrnt of | Iramre, pt;»! nl 
fl Jude Jixi fit, l<¥o*er* mill, and iJjal llir tnwe- 
metil of jAin, a little Ti«»Vrate» lnwnir» flmitire. 
Ilmcc it I'nxtTt!*, tl at thrtr I* ♦uch a tJtuic k a 

fornw, toil and anx^alde it U a |ntii HraLrnM 
and i'im:m»1e<l lie Jirart lilm naturall) to lie 
mmed nnl ^Mincholr cdjrct* *o{t If, 

and eifu ,dl*i*trt»u» and Mimn»-W, | noldn! ilipj 
an* Ki’trnnl \y «<>n»e rliTum»ta»irr It U certain, 
lint, MJi the tlnalrr, the fel n**«Ualif>i} Jja* Blmot 
lleiFpcl<if n-ality} )elll n»4 not altnjrrllipe tUnt 
fTirt. IloarNtr we may !«• liomni a«rny h^ Ute 
•‘ji'cLncle, w-UateTir donmiion the »eti»rt and Irwpi* 
naUo \ may o«iirii o>-rr the rramti, there *till lurV.« 
nt the Iwttom s certain Idea of fiMhooid In the 
whole of what «e nee lliia idea, thouch weak 
and (lt<cah<Hl, nifTice^ to dmunwh the pnm which 
*0 fuffrf from the muforttmr* of ihosi* whom ne 
hoc, and to re«luce that alliction to »uch a pitch a^ 
eoincrti It into a ph-i»ure 'tc «cep for the nin- 
fortunc of a hern to whom wi* arc attached In the 
Kimc i ntmt w e comfort narrch tn h) rrfloctlnjr, 
that it (« nnthffic hut a tiction and It ttr preciM<ly 
that iiiuturo of rcnUincnta which cnmjxwei an 
npt?<nhlL wimi«, and tears tlmt deliphl u«. Hut. 
nf tint flfflirtjou nlilcJi tf eiasnl hv cxltnor and 
►eiisihU* iihjecta is »ln>iiircr than the corn^oliljoti 
which anbcfl from an mti mal TClli*clion, ihn are 
the cff<-cU and njinploms of forroa tlmt ou;*)it to 
prwlotnlnate in the comiKwilion ’* 

Tills folutmn fcenn jast and eottrincirip: : hut 
jwrlnps it wants still Fom« new midilioii, m onlcr to 
* IlcQccUubs inr U rottique, | SO. 
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make ilnnwor fully the jihenninounn wliieh we here 
o.xainiiic. All the pa^irfions, Cxeiterl hy clotjacrice, 
arc asrrocahlc in tlie hiphc<t ticprci?, a-? well as those 
which arc moved hy i>aintiiip and the theatre. The 
Jipilopua'j of Cicero arc, on this accotml chicHy, 
the dfdipht or~eFc1ry reader of ta.ste ; and it in 
diniciilt to read f-oinc of them without the dco[>cst 
pympathy and sorrow. Ilis merit a,s an orator, no 
doubt, dojHJuds mtich on Ids sueccs.s in this rar- 
ticular, M'licn lie had raised tears in his jtiopes 
and all Jus audience, they acre then the most 
highly delighted, and expressed the greatest sati.«- 
faction with the j)leader. 'flic pathetic description 
of tlie butchery made hy ^'e^rcs of the tiicilinn 
captaims, is a ma.stcrpiccc of lids kind ; hut I 
believe none will aflinn, that the being pre.scnt at 
a melancholy scone of that nature would afford any’ 
entertainment. Neither is the sorrow here .softened 
by fiction ; for the audience were convinced of the 
reality of every circumstance. Mliat is it then 
avldcli in this case raises a pleasure from the bo.som 
of uneasiness, so to speak, and a pleasure which still 
retains all the features and outward .symptoms of 
distress and sorrow ? 

I answer : this extraordinary effect proceeds from 
that very eloquence with wldch tlie melancholy 
scene is represented. Tlie genius required to paint 
objects in a lively manner, tiie ai-t employed in col- 
lecting all the pathetic circumstances, the judgment 
displayed in disposing them ; the exercise, I say', of 
these noble talents, together witli the force of e.v- 
pression, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuse 
the highest satisfaction on the audience, and excite 
the most delightful movements. By this means, the 
uneasiness of the melancholy passions is not only 
overpowered and effaced hy something stronger of 
an opposite kind, hut the ivliole impulse of those 
passions is converted into pleasure, and swells the 
delight which the eloquence raises in us. Tlie same 
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feeling, not merely liy «'ealccning or diminisliing 
tlie sorrow. You may by degrees weaken a rc'al 
sorrow, till it totally disappear? ; yet in none 
of its gradations will it ever give pleasure : ex- 
cept, perhaps, by accident, to a man sunk under 
lethargic indolence, whom it rouses from that lan- 
guid state. 

To confirm this theory, it will be sufficient to 
produce other instances, where the subordinate 
movement is converted into the predominant, and 
gives force to it, though of a different, and even 
sometimes though of a contrary nature. 

Novelty naturally rouses the mind, _ and ^attracts 
ouiTattention ; and the movements which it causes 
are always conveiicd into any passion belonging to 
the object, and join their force to it. MHiether an 
event excite joy or sorrow, pride or shame, anger 
or good-will, it is sure to produce a stronger affec- 
,tion, when new or unusual. And though novelty 
|of itself he agreeable, it fortifies the painful, as well 
as agreeable passions. 

Had you any intention to move a person ex- 
tremely by the narration of any event, the best 
method of increasing its effect would he artfully to 
delay informing him of it, and first to excite his 
curiosity and impatience before you let him into the 
' secret. Tliis is the artifice practised by lago in the 
, famous scene of Shakspearc ; and every spectator is 
sensible, that Othello’s jealousy acquires additional 
force from his preceding impatience, and that the 
subordinate passion is here readily transfonned into 
the predominant one. 

Difficulties increase passions of every kind ; and 
by rousing our attention, and exciting our active 
powers, they produce an emotion which nourishes 
. the prevailing affection. 

^ Parents commonly love that child most whose 
sickly infirm frame of body has occasioned them 
the greatest pains, trouble, and anxiety, in rearing 
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naturally, of themselves, delightful to the mind : 
and when the object presented lays also hold of 
some affection, the pleasure still rises upon us, by 
the conversion of this subordinate movement into 
that which is predominant. The passion, though 
perhaps naturally, and when excited by the simple 
^appearance of a real object, it may he painful ; yet 
is so smoothed, and softened, and mollified, when 
raised by the finer arts, that it affords the highest 
•entertainment. 

To confiim this reasoning, we may observe, that 
if the movements of the imagination be not pre- 
•dominant above those of the passion, a contrary 
effect follows ; and the former, being now subordi- 
nate, is converted into the latter, and still further 
increases the pain and affliction of the sufferer. 

MTio could ever think of it as a good expedient 
for comforting an afiiicted parent, to exaggerate, 
with all the force of elocution, the irreparable loss 
■which he has met with by the death of a favourite 
child? The more power of imagination and ex- 
pression you here employ, the more you increase 
his despair and affliction. 

The shame, confusion, and terror of Verres, no 
doubt, rose in proportion to the noble eloquence 
•and vehemence of Cicero : so also did his pain and 
uneasiness. These former passions were too strong 
for the pleasure arising from the beauties of elocii- 
tion ; and operated, though from the same principle, 
yet in a contrary manner, to the sympathy, com- 
passion, and indignation of the audience. 

Lord Clarendon, wlien he approaches towards the 
•catastrophe of the royal pax-ty, supposes that his 
> narration must then become infinitely disagreeable ; 
nnd he hurries over the king’s death without giving 
us one circumstance of it. He considers it as too 
horrid a scene to be contemplated ivith any satisfac- 
■tion, or even without the utmost pain and aversion. 
•He himself, as well as tlie readers of that age, were 
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(Iccjly rfmrfmM In lli** r»mU, a«*l Wl a |«m 
ln*m •tjljrclf '»>iicli an liU’onsn ami a rr*nl»*r of 
atniliit-r »rr won! ! rrinn) «» tl p mwl jw’hftic nmJ 
mml IntcrrtUnp, anJ, I*) rwt»<«]«pncc, U e ino*t 
1 <* 

M\ scljon, frfrmpntp^l In inrwlj, maj In' Icn* 

1 *t»l nlroclfn.*. Il tiuj* rtrjtP »uch tnove- 
inrnU of Jiorror a« hjII not »nftpn hitn flpi^un* ; 
atjil t!»p iTTratcvi ctiprvj' < f rtprrwion Instnwrtl otr 
ijwni iiatun*, •ortM on!) In ai pnrtil 

our unpi»tnp»« **< c?i I* tUu aethtt Ut 

llic .imlttifiit Str^rryitPrr, «r}irrp a trncralilp oM 
man, rar*<H| in too lieljrht of furf and «lp«jwlr, 
rcflM an»n*t a ptIUr, andj *inktfnr IjU I oad oj«oj» 
It, l»«Tnpanf It all mrr «itli irtlitflpil 1 rain* and 
pnrc Tlip J--npli»li tlipatrr aln»umU too much\MU» 
cacli *IjOfkifjir 

I >011 l!ic common fonUmcnla if fomin»»icm re* 
^«ire t« !•• fortojifl !</ >nmf' affroiMp affoctjou, In 
order to (n^e a tliomufrli Mtuftction to tlie amlirnce 
njc mero auffonnc of |h>iili»e \Jrt»p, under iJnr 
lnDnip!untt)nuJi) and oipref*lon of \icp, ft>mui a 
ditaffrrcnlde y«octac!e, and w carrfulljr a\oiile«! I») 
alt master* oi the drama In onler to dnrniw llio, 
audience mill entire pali»fartion and ronlcnlmcnt/ 
tlie Virtue n«i«t cillicr coinert iUelf Into a noilo 
rounp?ou« ilMjalr, or Uic vice rcccno Ita proper ^ 
puriniimcnt. 

Most painters appear In tin# li;;lil to liavo lioen 
arryunuapp) m tJieir aobjecta. As llio) mmuplit 
much for cnurchesand comenU, thc) luirc rhliflj 
rcprOTcntci! such liomUe suhjccU as cntcifixionsaml 
martyrdoms, nhcre nothing appears hut tortures, 
Mounds, executions, and w«sno suffcrinp, without 
any action or nlTectlon »\ hen they turned llieir 
jicncil from this plia«lly m)lholnp), thc) had com- 
monl) recourro to Ond, whose fictions, thouph 
pafifionatc and aprceahle, arc tcarcci) natural or 
irohallc cnouph for iKimtinp 
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T]ie same inversion of tliat principle ivliicli is 
liere insisted on, displays itself in common life, as 
in tlie effects of oratory and poetry. Raise so the 
subordinate passion tliat it becomes the predomi- 
nant, it swallows up that affection whicli it before 
nourished and increased. Too much jealousy ex- 
tinguishes love ; too mucli difficulty renders ns 
indifferent; too much sickness and infirmity dis- 
gusts a selfish and unkind parent. 

lYhat so disagreeable as the dismal, gloomy, dis- 
astrous stories, ■with which melancholy people enter- 
tain their companions ? The uneasy passion being 
there raised alone, unaccompanied with any spirit, 
genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure uneasiness, 
and is attended with nothing that can soften it into 
pleasure or satisfaction. 



ESSAY XXIII 

OF THE STA^DAnI) 01 TASTE 

Tnr greit x'nnclj' nf Ta^to, «cll of opinion, 
prevails ni tlio xiorlil, is too olmous not to 
Iiaic fallen omlcr every ones oMcrs-ntion Men of 
the most confined knowlcdpc arc able to remark a 
difference of taste in Uic narrotr circle of their nc- 
quainbnce, e\on where the persons have Icon 
oilocated under the same goicnimcnt, and Inso 
early imhihcd the same prejudice* But those who 
can enlarge their view to contcmplatcdisbntnations 
and reinoto age*, ore still more 8urpn*ed ot the 
great inconsistence and contnnctj o are apt 
to call l/arl//iroiu whatever departs widely from our 
own taste and apprehension, hut soon find tho 
epithet of reproacfi retorted on us And the highest 
nrrogance and sclf-conccit is at last startled, on 
ol)«er\ing an equal assurance on all side*, and 
scruple*, amidst such a content of sentiment, to 
pronounce positively in its own favour 
As this variety of taste is obvious to the most 
careless inquirer, eo will it ho found, on ovamma- 
tion, to be still greater in reality than m nppeanneo 
riie sentiments of men often differ with regard to 
beauty and deformity of all kinds, cien while their 
general discourse is the same riicre arc certain 
terma in every language which import Wame, and 
others praise , and all men who use the same tongue 
must agree m their application of them Every 
voice IS united in applauding elegance, propriety. 
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simplicity, spirit in writing ; and in blaming fustian> 
affectation, coldness, and a false brilliancy. But 
I when critics come to particulars, this seeming 
1 unanimity vanishes ; and it is found, that they had 
affixed a very different meaning to their expressions. 
In all matters of opinion and science, the case is 
opposite ; the difference among men is there oftener 
found to lie in generals than in particulars, and to 
: be less in reality than in appearance. An explana- 
tion of the terms commonly ends the controversy : 
and the disputants are surprised to find that they 
had been quarrelling, while at bottom they agreed 
i in their judgment. 

Those who found morality on sentiment, more 
than on reason, are inclined to comprehend ethics 
under the former observation, and to maintain, 
that, in all questions which regard conduct and 
manners, the difference among men is really neater 
than at first sight it appears. It is indeed obvious, 
that writers of all nations and all ages concur in ap- 
plauding justice, humanity, magnanimity, prudence, 
veracity ; and in blaming the opposite qualities. 
Even poets and other authors, whose compositions 
are chiefly calculated to please the imagination, are 
yet found, from Homer down to Fenelon, to incul- 
cate the same moral precepts, and to bestow their 
applause and blame on the same virtues and vices. 
This great unanimity is usually ascribed to the 
influence of plain reason, which, in all these cases, 
maintains similar sentiments in .all men, and pre- 
vents tliose controversies to which the abstract 
.sciences arc so mucli exposed. .So far as the 
unanimity is re.al, this account may be admitted 
as satisfactory. But we must also allow, that some 
jtart of the seeming harmony in mor.als may be 
accounted for from the very nature of langu.age. 
'Hie word virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue, 
implies praise, as that of vice docs bl.amc ; and 
no one, witliout the most obvious and grossest 
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improprirtj*, rotilJ rrprocicli to a term, wjilcli In 
prneral acwpUlion undwtoof! In a pood geuso : 
or l>«tow njipUwo, w)»erc the Idiom require* dl»- 
approlntion. Homer** pmcral prreept*, where he 
dclircn anytuch, will «e\rr l«e controrrtM ; hut 
It j* ohrioQ*, when he dm** partlcuLir picture* 
of nvninen*, and rrnreM*iit* hrrT)i*m In Achllle*, 
and prudence In L’lyMn*, ho IntermiJiN a much 
preater depreo of ferodte In t!>o former, and of 
cunning and fraud In the mter, than Krnclmi would 
admit of. Tlie lapo L'ljree*, in the (Ireek poet, 
geem* to delight in ttei and fiction*, and often 
emplopn tljcm without any neo^ily, or cren ad ran* 
tage. Itut hU more *cnipuIon* ron, in the Trench 
epic writer, c*po<e« him«elf to the mwt Imminent 
{>crihi, ratlier tnan depart from the mo*t exact line 
of truth and ^eracily. 

Tlie admirer* and follower* of llio Alcoran ln*I<t 
on the excellent moral precept* Intersperse*! through* 
out that wild and alnunl performance. Hut It l9 
to l>o supposed, that the AraWc wonl*, which corre- 
sjiond to the Knglidi, equity, justice, temperance, 
ineckne®*, cliarity, were auch a.*, from the constant 
nsc of that tongue, must alwa}'* bo taken in a good 
hcn«c; and it would have arguctl the grtsitcst Igno- 
rance. not of morals, but of language, to have men- 
tioned tlicm with any epithet*, befiidM Uioso of 
applause and approbation. Hut would wo know, 
whether the pretended prophet had really ottaincil 
a just sentiment of moral*, let us attend to hU 
narration, and wc shall soon find, that ho hestous 
praise on such Instances of treachcrj*, Inhumanity, 
cruelty, revenge, bigotry, ns are utterly incom- 
jiatiblo with civilizcil society. No steady rule of 
right sccm.9 there to ho attended to; and every 
action is hlamcil or praised, so far only as It is 
Ijcneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 

'flic merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics b indeed >cry small. WJioevcr recommends 
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any moral virtucSj really does no more than is 
implied in the terms themselves. That people who 
invented the word charity, and used it in a good 
sense, inculcated more clearly, and much more 
efficaciously, the precept. Be charitable, than any 
pretended legislator or prophet, who should insert 
sucli a macrim in liis writings. Of all expressions, 
those which, together with their other meaning, 
imply a degree either of blame or approbation, are 
the least liable to he perverted or mistaken. 

It is natural for us to seek a Standard of Taste; a 
rule by which the various sentiments of men may 
he reconciled ; at least a decision afforded confirming 
one sentiment, and condemning another. 

Tliere is a species of philosophy, which cuts off all 
liopes of success in such an attempt, and represents 
the impossibility of ever attaining any standard of 
taste. Tlie difference, it is said, is very wde be- 
tiveen judgment and sentiment. All sentiment is 
right ; because sentiment has a reference to nothing 
beyond itself, and is always real, wherever a man 
is conscious of it. But all determinations of the 
understanding are not right ; because they have a 
reference to something beyond themselves, to wit, 
real matter of fact ; and are not always conform- 
able to that standard. Among a tiiousand different 
opinions which different men may entertain of the 
same subject, there is one, and but one, that is just 
and true : and the only difficulty is to fix and 
ascertain it. On the contrary, a thousand different 
sentiments, excited by the same object, are all 
right ; because no sentiment represents what is 
really in the object. It only marks a certain con- 
fonnity or relation between the object and the 
organs or faculties of the mind ; and if that con- 
formity did not really exist, the sentiment could 
never possibly have being. Beauty is no quality in 
things themselves : it exists merely in the mind 
w'hich contemplates them ; and each mind perceives 
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n iliffcrenl Wnatj* One person tns^ rva^ 
dcfirmtly, H-Jerm nrmJliPr h »ru»»!}e of 
and rxcTf Indlvl !ul nnglit tn ar/jatc'cc in IiU own 
H*ntimctit wjtiionl | relrndmc to rrpjhtp thfwo of 
o’iicpt. T o sock Uio rrtl b<*tut > , nr real dcfomnlj , 
n a** fnnllcin an inqain , a* to j retrod tn aMrrtani 
llir real awM-t or real littir Arconlms to llie 
di«Tio«ition of t!»r orrans tl«e Mme otjccl may Im 
lx>U» swrcl and bjtter , and tJio nmrern Iiaa ju»tly 
determined it to !>o fnntler^ tn «li*jmtp eonreminp 
It ia » crj nataral, and ex eti quite neee«ara , 
to extend Una axiom to mental^ aa well a* lioililj 
ta^lo I and Ihua common ren«e, wlncli la fo often 
at vanance with plnln^opti), e^peciall) witli the 
Fcejilienl kmd^ ia found. In om linlatict at lea«t, to 
afrms in pronouncme the ramc decision 

iiot tliouph lliia axiom, ! j* |«s«me into n proa erh, 
aecma to luave attaineil tlio wnction of common 
, there la ccriamU a F|>cciea of common Fcnw*. 
avliicli oiq)o«ea t(, at icaal ferrea tn mwhfj ami 
reatrain it Wliocaer would ae«crt on cquahtj of 
penma and clepanco lielween Opilh) and Milton, or 
iJunpn and Adduson, would Ik, tlioupht to defend 
no lew an extravagance, than if he had malnlainwl 
n mole hill to be os high as Icnenffe, or a pond na 
extensive as the ocean Tliouch there maj Ik* 
found persons, who pvo the prcftrcnce to the 
former authors , uo one pap attention to such a 
txatc , and wc pronounce, without scruple, the sen- 
timent of llicse prctonde<l critics to bo nhsunl and 
ridiculous, 'llic pnnciplo of the natural equalitj 
of tastes is then totallj forgot, and while wo admit 
it on some occasions, where tho objects seem near 
an equality, it amicars an extrav agant paradox, or 
rather a palpable absunlitj, where objects so dis- 
proportioncd are comjvare 1 together 
It IS cv idcnt tliat none of the rules of composition 
are fixcil hy reasonings d pnorf, or can he esteemed 
abstract conclusions of the understanding, from 
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♦•ninjinriiii; llio^c liaWtHflo? aiul relations of idea,-, 
wliicli are eternal and immutalile. 'llicir founda- 
tion ip the raino uith tliat of all the pracliral 
sciences, c.vpericnoc ; nor arc they any Ihinp- hut 
froncral ohservatioiiP, conccrninic v.hat ha? hecn 
nniverpally found to i>lca=e in all countries and in 
all atrcp. Many of the heaulies of poetry, and even 
of eloquence, arc founded on falsehood and fiction, 
on hyjierholes, metaphors, and an abuse or Jier- 
version of terms from their natural meanine. To 
check the snllics of the imapination, and to reduce 
every expression to pcometrical truth and exactness, 
ivould bo tlic most contrary to tlio laivs of criticism : 
because it would produce a work, which, by uni- 
versal experience, has been found the most insipid 
and disagreeable. But though poetrj' can never 
submit to exact truth, it must be confined by rules 
of art, discovered to the author cither by genius 
or observation. If .come negligent or irregular 
writers have pleased, they liave not pleased by their 
transgressions of rule or order, but in spite of these 
transgressions : they have possessed other beauties, 
which were conformable to just criticism ; and the 
force of these beauties lias been able to overpower 
censure, and give the mind a satisfaction superior to 
the disgust arising from the blemishes. Ariosto 
pleases ; hut not by his monstrous and improbable fic- 
tions, by his bizarre mixture of the serious and comic 
st}de3, by the want of coherence in his stories, or by 
the continual interruptions of his narration, lie 
cliarms by the force and clearness of his expression, 
by the readiness and variety of his inventions, and 
by his natural pictures of the passions, especially 
those of the gay and amorous kind : and, however 
his faults may diminish our satisfaction, they are 
not able entirely to destroy it. Did our pleasure 
really arise from those parts of his poem, which we 
denominate faults, this would be no objection to 
criticism in general : it would only be an objection 
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to Ihnvs parliftilar rulw of criUf>*ni, -wtiiclj troiiM 
e»tal>Iish eucJi nrcumitancM to Ik* ftult*, and nnulit 
rrprrM*nt lljf*n tut unircrrally Ihntnlilo Jf Iho) 
arc funnd to plcaM*, tl r\ cannot l«c fmltx, iH tin* 
|>ica.««rc whkli llirj* proaoco W crcr w> uncx|>cctwl 
and anaccounlalilc 

lint tlioupli all ll»o gcnrnl rulw of art arc 
foujjdwl only on cxjwncncc, anti on llie nWrratiott 
of Uie common fcrilimonU of human nature, wr 
inn<t not Imamnc, that, on ever) occa«inti, the 
fcolmpi of men will l»e conformahlo to thine rule* 
Tlio^ finer emotions of the mmd arc of a ter) 
tender and dehcato nature, and n'quirc the con* 
currcncc of many fn ounhlo circum<uncc« to maho 
tlicm jiby with AciliU and rxartnrw, ncconhn*: to 
tlicir ^nenl and e^tafdtahetl pnnciplo*. llio levt 
extenor hindrance to aocli wnall rpnnurfl, or Uio 
leajt Internal dtaorder, dutorl'i thor muUon, and 
confomuU the operation* of the whole machine 
hen wo would make an cx|>rnment of thi* nature, 
and would tr) Uio forco of any l>cauty or dt fonnitj, 
we must ehooMS with care a proper time and place, 
and hnng tho fine) to n snitahlo situation and 
ih«ponUon A iicrfcct sercnitj of mind, n recol* 
lection of Uiouglit, o due attention to Uio ohjcct, 
if any of thrso circumstance* l>o nanting, our 
expenment mil ho fallacious, and we slmll Iw 
unahlo to judge of tho cilhohc and unneruil 
Jxiaut} T7 jo relation, which naturo hr* placeil 
between the form and the sentiment, mil at least 
lie more obscure; and it mil mimro grciler 
nccuracj to trice and di>ccrn it M c shall l»o aide 
to aaccrtiin itD influence, not so much from tho 
ojiention of cicli particular licaut), as from tlio 
durable admiration which attends thoeo works that 
IzaioflunimlalJ thocapnccsof mode and fishion, 
nil the mistakes of ignorance and ein j 

llie fiamo Homer w'lio pleased at Athens mil 
Rome two thousand jears ago, Is still admircil at 
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Paris and at London, All the chaufrcs of climate^, 
government, religion, and language, have not been 
able to obscure his glory. Authority or prejudice 
may give a temporary vogue to a had poet or orator ; 
but his reputation will never be durable or general. 
IVlicn his compositions are examined by posterity 
or by foreigners , the enchantment is dissipated, and 
his faults appear in their true colours. On the 
conti’ary, a real genius, the longer his works endure, 
and the more unde they arc spre;id, the more sincere 
is the admiration wliich he meets with. En^y and 
jealousy have too much place in a narrow circle ; 
and even familiar acquaintance with his person may 
diminish the applause due to his performances ; but 
Avlien these obstructions are removed, the beauties, 
ivhich are naturally fitted to excite agreeable senti- 
ments, immediately disiday their energy ; and while 
the world endures, they maintain their authority 
over the minds of men. 

It appears, tlien, that amidst all the variety and 
caprice of taste, there are certain general principles 
of approbation or blame, whose influence a careful 
eye may trace in all operations of the mind. Some 
particular forms or qualities, from the original 
structure of the internal fiibric are calculated to 
please, and others to displease ; and if they fail of 
their effect in any particular instance, it is from 
some apparent defect or imperfection in the organ. 
A man in a fever would not insist on his palate as 
j able to decide concerning flavours ; nor would one 
, affected with the jaundice pretend to give a verdict 
with regard to colours. In each creature there is a 
sound and a defective state ; and the former alone 
can be supposed to afford us a true standard of taste 
and sentiment. If, in the sound state of the organ, 
there be an entire or a considerable uniformity of 
sentiment among men, we may thence derive an 
idea of the perfect beauty ; in like manner as the 
appearance of objects in daylight, to the eye of a 
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imn in lioaltli, is dcnnnunMc*! tlioir true niitl rcnl 
CTilour, c\cn «hilo colour is allowed to l»e mtrclj a 
pliantasm of l!it «;n«es 

Many and frequent arc ll«o defects in tlic Inlcmal 
oi^ns winch prevent or wcahen the Influence of 
llio«c pnnci|lc«, on winch deiienils. mir 

Fcnlimcnt of lx.aut} or defonnity Ihouqh fomo 
olijects, hr the structure of the mind, he iislunllj 
CTlculalea to Riie pleasure, it i* not to l»e expectcil 
that in Cl cry indnnlual the {leasurc will he equal!} 
flit Particular Incidents and situations occur, 
nhich eiUicr throw a fal e li>,ht on the nhjCctK, or 
hinder tho true from come)iiijr to the imij^inaUon 
the projicr fcntijnent and |itrccpUi)n 
One oh\ 1009 cauM* wh) mmj feel not the projicp 
sentiment of beaut), m the want of that tirlieiiry of 
tma^natiou winch is requisite to cnine) a scnoihilit) 
of those finer i motions llns dchcac) cicrj one 

pretends to eieri one tilhs of it, and would 
reduce cicri knnl of taste or ecntiment to its 
standard liut ns our intention in this 1 «sa} is to 
mingle soino li^ht of the understanding with the 
fcclmga of sentiment, it will he projicr to piio n 
more accurate definition of dehenej than has hitherto 
Teen attcmjtcd And not to draw oiir plulosojhi 
from too profound a sourre, wo shall Inii. rccour'c 
to a noted stor) in Don Quixote 

It 19 wiUi good reaMwi, kijb Sancho to the Rqniro 
with tlie great nose, tliat I pretend to 1 avc a jtnlg- 
ment in wine this is a quality hereditary in our 
family Two of m) kinsmen were once called to 
give their opinion of a logshcad, winch was snp- 
IHjsed to he excellent, hemg old and of a good 
imhige One of them tvtes it, con'siders it, and, 
after mature reflection, pronounces the wino to le 
good, were it not for a small taste of leather which 
he perceived m it Flic otlicr, after U'lng the pamo 
precautions, gnes also his verdict in favour of tlio 
wine , hut w ith the rererre of a taste of iron, which 
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he could easily distinguish. You cannot imagine 
Jiow much they were both ridiculed for their judg- 
ment. But who laughed in the end ? On emptying 
the hogshead, there was found at the bottom an- old 
key with a leathern thong tied to it. 

'file great resemblance between mental and 
bodily taste wiU easily teach us to apply this story. 
Tliough it be certain that heauty and deformity, 
more than sweet and bitter, are not qualities in 
objects, but belong entirely to the sentiment, in- 
ternal or external, it must be allowed, that there 
are certain qualities in objects which are fitted by 
nature to produce those particular feelings. Now, 
as these qualities may be found in a small degree, or 
may be mixed and confounded Avith each other, it 
often happens that the taste is not aifected with such 
minute qualities, or is not able to distinguish all the 
particular flavours, amidst the disorder in which 
they are presented. Where the organs are so fine 
as to allow nothing to escape them, and at the same 
time so exact as to perceive every ingredient in the 
composition, this we call delicacy of taste, whether 
we employ these terms in the literal or metaphorical 
sense. Ilere then the general rules of beauty are 
of use, being drawn from established models, and 
from the observation of what pleases or displeases, 
when presented singly and in a high degree ; and if 
the same qualities, in a continued composition, and 
in a smaller degree, aifect not the organs with a 
■sensible delight or uneasiness, we exclude the person 
from all pretensions to this delicacy. To produce 
these general rules or avowed patterns of composi- 
tion, is like finding the key with the leathern thong, 
which justified the verdict of Sancho’s kinsmen, and 
•confounded those pretended judges who had con- 
demned them. Though the hogshead had never 
been emptied, the taste of the one was still equally 
delicate, and that of the other equally dull and 
languid ; but it would have been, more difficult to 
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prove*! Oic ftipenont) of tlip farmer, to tlie 
ro!»jrtmn of every ii«t4i«!er Iii like manner, 
tlioncli tic l>eoulie« of wnllnff liai! neier Wn 
ineliio'lire*!, or re»luce»! I« peneral pnncipW ; 
tliou^h no cscellent moilel« liail ever l»e<*u nrknow* 
the flifferrjjt de<rree< of fcwlo wouM rtiU 
haxe «u!*«i«ied, mnl Uie jwirment of one nian been 
prefenWe to llial of onotber , but It would not 
lii\c lieen lo m.v) to •ilence the ltj«l cntie, who 
miciit alwajn ti|Km !il« jvirticnlnr sentiment, 
nn I refa«e to nubmtt to bU aiiLtirmiuL Itul when 
we rhott him nn n\owe«l |nnciple of net , when we 
»Uu«tr\tc tin* principle b) esnmple# wbcr*e oj'eration, 
from hi* own particular ta*te, he ncknowIe*lpei» to l»o 
conformable to tlie principle, when we proic that 
the Mine fniicijlc rnsj lio nppliM to the present 
rase, whore Iie«!i 1 not jiereeiac or feel it* hifluenee 
he most conclule upon Uie whole, tlial the fault 
lies In hlmvlf, nn«l that ho wanU tlio ilcheac) which 
I* rtquiaite to make him <u>n*ihle of ever) beaut) 
flu 1 cicry lile-nish in an) eompoaiUon or ili»eourse 
It la ncknow Icdjpal to l>o ton perfection of crer) 
Mn«c or facoUj, to ncrceiao with cxactnea^s »La most 
minute olijecta, and allow nothing to empc iti 
notice and obsonntioii flio rmallcr the objeeb? 
arc which become FcnsiIIc to thn c)c, the finer I* 
tliat or^n, and tho more claixinto ita mako and 
composition A good ]nlatc l» not triwl b) stroiifr 
flavours, but by a mixture of rmall inpre«liciiUi, 
where we nro still sensible of each part, notwith- 
standinf' iLs minuteness nnl its confu«iou with tlio 
rest In like manner, a quick and acute perception 
of licaut) and deformity must bo the perfection of 
our mental taste , nor can a man bo satisfied with 
liimself while he suspects that any excellence or 
hlemtsh in a discourso has passed him unobserved 
In this case, the perfection of tho man, and tho 
perfection of the scn«o of fcclinp, arc found to bo 
united A tery dcbcatc lalate, ou mau) occasions. 
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7iiavl)0 a prcnt incr>nvf»niencc bolli to a man 
and to liis friends. But a dclic.atc t.asto of wit nr 
beauty must always be a desirable quality, because 
it is the source of all the finest and most itniocent 
enjoyments of which human nature, is snsccptible. 
In tins decision the sentiments of all mankind are 
agreed. M'Jierever yon can ascertain a delicacy of 
taste, it is sure to meet witli approbation ; and the 
best way of ascerl.aining: it is, to aj)pcal to tJiose 
models and principles which liavc been established 
by the uniform consent and experience of nations 
and ages. 

But though there he naturally a wide differonce, 
in point of delicacy, between one person and nti- 
other, nothing tends further to increase and im- 
prove this talent, than practice in a particular art, 
and the frequent survey or contemplation of a par- 
ticular species of beauty. M’hcn objects of any 
kind arc first presented to the eye or imagination, 
the sentiment which attends them is obscure and 
confused ; and the mind is, in a great measure, 
incapable of pronouncing concerning tlieir merits or 
defects. Tlic taste cannot perceive tlie several c-\*- 
ccUenccs of the performance, much less distinguish 
the particular ciiaracter of each excellency, and 
ascertain its qualitj^and degree. If it pronounce 
the whole in general to be beautiful or deformed, 
it is the utmost that can he c.xpectcd ; and even 
this judgment, a person so unpractised will he apt 
to deliver with great hesitation and reserve. But 
allow him to acquire experience in those objects, 
his. feeling becomes more e.\act and nice: he not 
only perceives the beauties and defects of eacli part, 
hut marks the distinguishing species of each quality, 
and assies it suitable praise or blame. A clear 
and distinct sentiment attends him through the 
whole survey of the objects ; and he discerns that 
very degree and kind of .approbation or displeasure 
which each part is naturally fitted to 'produce. The 
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mut ilnFtirotM Vfliifli wncJ fortncrlj to Iioii? orcr 
Uio oIJfHTt , iJiP orcari arijntrrf prrntcr perfection in 
jl« opcnlioi:*, nnd fan proiiotincc, mtnnul ilanjrcr 
of miftnlcc, fonccmmff Uic treriH of ct erv perform* 
mice In a word, llie Mtno a«Wn*«« and iiextcnly 
which practice p>c< In the execution ofanj work, 
n b 1«) acquired b) the ranic mcaw In the judging 
of it* 

S) ndrintacrous li practice to the ili»ccnimcnt of 
liciuh, that, teforo we can pio judgment on an) 
work of importnncc, it trill orrn l>e requisite lliat 
thatrer) Individual t*crformance l>e more than mice 
perutod hpua, and ik) iiur\e}ed in different Itghti 
with attention and dchWratinn llicrc i* a flutter 
or hnny of thought which ntirn la the firal pcni«I 
of any piece, and which eonfoumU the genuine 
fcntimcnt of licaut) ITic rehtion of tlio parts Is 
not discemeil tho true characters of al) lo arc lilllo 
dwUngtii'heil Jho ictcral jierfcctioni and ilcfecU 
peem wrapped up in a species of confusion, and 
pre«ent thcmielrcs indistinctly to tho imagination 
Sot to mention, that thero h a species of Lenuty, 
which, as It IS flnnd and siipcrficLal, pleases at first ; 
hut being found mcorapatiblc with a jost cxprcraiou 
either of reason or {n.««ian, soon jnlLs upon tho 
taste, and is then rejected witii dudain, at least 
rated at a much lower value 
It Is impossiblo to contiiiuo in the practico of 
conlemplatinfr any onicr of licauly, witJiout being 
frequently obligca to form cnmpttntont between tho 
several species and degrees of excellence, and esti- 
mating tneir proportion lo each otlicr A man who 
baa had no opportunity of companiig the different 
kinds of beauty, Is iiidccil totall) uiiquilifieil to 
pronounce an opinion with regard to aii) object 
presented to him IJy comjianion alono we fix the 
epithets of praiso or 1 lame and learn how to asivign 
the duo degree of each Jlie coarsest daubing con 
tains a certain lustre of colours and exactness of 
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imitation, which are so far heautics, and would 
affect the mind of a peasant or Indian with the 
liighest admiration. The most vulgar ballads are 
not entirely destitute of harmony or nature ; and 
none but a person familiarized to superior beauties 
would pronounce their members harsh, or narratton 
uninteresting. A great inferiority of beauty gives 
pain to a person conversant in tlie highest c.\'cel- 
lence of the kind, and is for that reason pronounced 
a deformity ; as the most finished object with which 
we are acquainted is naturally supposed to have 
reached the pinnacle of perfection, and to be en- 
titled to the liighest applause. One accustomed to 
see, and examine, and weigh the several perform- 
ances, admired in different ages and nations, can 
alone rate the merits of a work exhibited to his 
view, and assign its proper rank among the pro- 
ductions of genius. 

But to enable a critic the more fully to execute 
tliis undertaking, he must preserve his mind free 
from all prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into 
his consideration, but the very object which is sub- 
mitted to his examination. Wc may observe, that 
every work of art, in order to produce its due effect 
on the mind, must be surv'eyed in a certain point of 
view, and cannot be fully relished by persons whose 
situation, real or imagiuarj’^, is not conformable to 
that which is required by the performance. An 
orator addresses himself to a particular audience, 
and must have a regard to their particular genius, 
interests, opinions, passions, and prejudices ; other- 
wise he hopes in vain to govern their resolutions, 
and inflame their affections. Should they even have 
entertained some prepossessions against him, how- 
ever unreasonable, he must not overlook this dis- 
advantage : but, before he enters upon the subject, 
must endeavour to conciliate their affection, and 
acquire their good graces. A critic of a different 
age or nation, who should^ peruse this discourse. 
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rnc»l luTp »U Hmj*n«tanfft i«J hU fyj*, nutj 
mti»t plicc {« ih«» wtKi* kUi'aUon a« |j,<. 

aurijfsuT, In nn!<T tn fo*n a tree ju<!ffnirn\ of ll 
«i*3Uon. In IjVc ttuTn»rr» whm any irork [< «•!- 
«!frwfH to tijr public* tbnc;;h I »noal<l Jiari* a 
fricflil.hlp or mmily with the author, 1 n^o«t i!c. 
part fnm Uiit wioaiinti, ami, ct>i*»!cnn;f tnwif a« 
n man In pmrnl, f^r^rt. If pi>«»ilitr, my ImhrMtwl 
licin?, ami ny peculur orrum^Ujtcc*. A wnion 
hiPurncf*! by prrjcilice compile* not with l)i{« mn- 
tliUun, Imt olnimatcly malntabit }il« nMural pn»|. 
tlon, iritbout phcin^ li>m«clf In that point of airn 
wlilrh tbfl iienormance auppoMNi. If the nork be 
aOilrwml to {•cr»on« of a tllfcmit are nr nation, 
be maVea nn altwanco for tbeir peculiar tleira anti 
prejodicet ; lot, full of tic mannrm of ||U omi 
affo ami countr)*, ra*lih cnmlcmn* wJiat rccmM 
m^mrrri'iV ht <•» <^ w Mr w.Ww f?f<» 

<li*eoar*« wa« calcuialetl. If the work bo etecuto«! 
for the |i«bhc, be nercr «HfncietiUy fnlarpr-t bi* 
romprelicji'ion, or forcrU bw Inlerwt at a, frfent! 
Of enemy, a* a n»*8l or commenUlor, l|y thU 
tneana bi* eenUmenb* arc ncnrertM; nor bate tin* 
hame beauliM anti blcmMiie* tbo name Influence 
npon him, a« if be bail imprKM a proper tiolenco 
on bis Imagination, ami bad forpolirn blm*<«lf for 
n moment So far bla tasto caidenlJy dejKirta from 
tbc true rtandar^l, ami ofcon«c<]ucnre iixes all erctlit 
and anlbonty. 

It is well knmrn, tluat. In all i]ue«tiona snbtnittfsl 
to the Dndcntandinir, prejudice is <Ie«lruetnc of 
sound j’udpmciit, and iK*racrls all operation^ of tbo 
InteUcclual faculties : it Is no lew conlrar)* to giK>il 
tasto ; nor bas it leas mfiucnco to corrupt nu^ senU* 
ment of beauty. It bclonp* to good inue tn cbeck 
its influence in liotli ciues; ami in this resj,ect, as 
ncll as In manyotbers, rca«on, if not an c^ntnl 
part of taste, is at least reomsite to tbc oi>crations 
of tills latter faculty. In all the nobler productioiii 
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of genius, there is a mutual relation ami corre- 
spondence of parts ; nor can cither tlic beauties or 
blemishes be perceived by him whose thought is not 
capacious enough to comprehend all those parts, 
and compare them witli cacli other, in order to per- 
ceive tlic consistence and uniformity of the whole. 
Every work of art has also a certain end or purpose 
for which it is calculated ; and is to be deemed more 
or less perfect, as it is more or less fitted to attain 
tiiis end. Tlic object of eloquence is to persuade, 
of history to instruct, of poetry to please, oy means 
of the passions and the imagination. Tlicsc ends we 
must carry constantly in our view when wc peruse 
any performance ; and we must be able to judge 
how far the means employed are adapted to their 
respective purposes, liesides, every kind of com- 
position, even the most poetical, is nothing but a 
chain of propositions and reasonings ; not always, 
indeed, the justest and most exact, but still plausible 
and specious, hoivever disguised by the colouring of 
the imagination. The persons introduced in tragedj' 
and epic poetry must be represented as reasoniilg, 
and tliinking, and concluding, and acting, suitably 
to tlieir character and circumstances ; and without 
judgment, as well as taste and invention, a poet can 
never hope to succeed in so delicate an undertaking. 
Not to mention, that the same e.vccllence of facul- 
ties which contributes to the improvement of reason, 
the same clearness of conception, the same exact- 
ness of distinction, the same vivacity of apprehen- 
sion, are essential to the operations of true taste, 
and are its infallible concomitants. 11^ seldom or 
never happens, that a man of sense, who has e.x- 
perience in any art, cannot judge of its beauty ; and 
it is no less rare to meet with a man who has a just 
taste without a sound understanding. 

Thus, though the principles of taste be universal, 
and nearly, if not entirely, the same in all men ; 
yet few are qualified to give judgment on any work 
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quostinns nf fact, not of Pcnlimont. M'liclhor any 
jKirliciilar person he cndoivod v.-Uh good .‘•ense and 
;i delicate imagination, free from i)rcjndice, may 
often 1)0 the subject of disp\itc, and ho liahlo to 
great discue«lon and inquirj- : hut that such a 
nliaractcr is valunhlc and estimable, nail he agreed 
in hy all mankind. M'hcrc these doubts occur, 
men can do no more than in other disputable ques- 
tions n-hich arc submitted to the understanding : 
they must produce the best arguments that their 
invention suggests to them ; they must acknowledge 
a true and decisive standard to exist somewhere, to 
wit, raal existence and matter of fact ; and they 
must have indulgence to such as differ from them 
in their appeals to this standard. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose, if sve have proved, that the 
taste of all individuals is not upon an equal footing, 
and that some men in general, however difficult to 
he particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged 
hy universal sentiment to have a preference above 
others. 

But, in reality, the difficulty of finding, even in 
particulars, the standard of taste, is not so great as 
it is rcj)rcsentcd. lliough in speculation we may 
readily avow a certain criterion in science, and deny 
it in sentiment, the matter is foiuid in practice to 
he much more hard to ascertain in the former ease 
than in the latter, 'flieories of abstract philosophy, 
systems of profound theology, have prevailed during 
one age : in a successive period tnese liave been 
universally exploded : their absurdity has been de- 
tected: other theories and systems have supplied 
their place, which again gave place to their suc- 
cessors : and nothing has been experienced more 
liable to the revolutions of chance and fashion than 
these pretended decisions of science. Tlie case is 
not the same with the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry. J:ist expressions of passion and nature are 
sure, after a little time, to gain public applause. 


IM MFr^ 

whjrh ihcT rnajnUifi r»»* trtr AH**'’!!?, ami I’Uto, 
nii<l j ttuciTrtJf, and l»c*<art«**,fnajr#tJP»y<«irrU J>cld 
tn c3c» oUicr s Irtil TwiJw »tnl \ iPiftl nvuntam an 
imivcnul, t3ndi»|*nl«l r-nprr on*r Utr ndm!* «if 
tnfn. 'Hjc aWtracl jlnlowMihr <*f Gwro !*a* 1*^1 
tUrrfdit: tlic Tfhrtnpncr of Jit* oratory still Uip 
ot j«t of our BiltTilration 
Tlioojrb mffi of tirlirato tuto 1^ rarr, ibo; 
Mniy to Ijc ilIttminiUbH In soofty l<y llio hhmi'I* 
n(H« of tbrir «n«l<*r*iArnlinr» »«d tlto ant^nontr of 
Ihrir facultirs iiljot<' ilio rr»l of nankind 11 o 
wlurh lliry art|uiro, ptm a jrrmlftiro 
to tlial liirly aiiprolutioinritJi «liicli Iboy rpwno 
nny pralDclion* of f^onlua, ami rrndprs It pr-nonllj 

i irfdominanl. Many whm Irfl to llicm*«lrp*, 
lare but a faint ami doWea fiorrof Uon of J<oaut>, 
who )cl arc rimhlo of rpliAihip an) fine alroto 
winch Is iKiinteii out to them l.rri^ cnnrrrt to 
tlie adnnnlion of the itM i«el or omtor, is the 
cause of *omc new romrraion Ami Ihooph !«• 
judiecsma) prcrail for a time, thej iieier ttnile in 
celchraUiig anj rtenl to the true ntnus, hut }ieM 
at bat to the force of i»tan nnd just sentiment 
'liius, thouth a cisjlirrsl nation mnyenuh lie mlfc* 
tnhen in tlic choice of th<ir admired philosopher, 
they ricTcr Imso been found loop to err, In their 
affwlion for a fasouritc rioc or Irnpc author. 

Hut notwithstsndinp all our rmlcirotirs to fix a 
sbmbrd of taste, nn<l reconcile the ihsconlant np* 
prehensions of men, there etill remain t«s o wnirccs 
of sanation, srhich arc not auHlcieiit indeed to con* 
found all tho boundirtes of licnutj and defutmiU, 
but will often servo to prtxluro a difTertnco In the 
dcprces of our approbation or hlamo 'flic one is 
tho different humours of particular men ; Uie other, 
tho particular manneni and opinions of our ape and 
country Tho general principles of taste are unifonn 
in human nature where men aary In their jiidp- 
ments, Bomo defect or perversion m the facuUas 
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may commonly be remarked ; proceeding either 
from prejudice, from want of practice, or want of 
delicacy : and there is just reason for approving one 
taste, and condemning another. But where there 
is such a diversity in the internal frame or external 
situation as is entirely blameless on both sides, and 
leaves no room to give one the preference above 
the other ; in that case a certain degree of diversity 
in judgment is unavoidable, and we seek in vain for 
a standard, by whicli we can reconcile the contrary 
sentiments. 

A young man, whose passions are warm, will be 
more sensibly touched with amorous and tender 
images, than a man more advanced in years, who 
takes pleasure in wise, philosophical reflections, 
concerning the conduct of life, and moderation of 
the passions. At twenty, Ovid may be the favourite 
author, Horace at forty, and perhaps Tacitus at 
fifty. Vainly would we, in such cases, endeavour 
to enter into the sentiments of others, and divest 
ourselves of those propensities which are natural to 
us. W e choose our favourite author as we do our 
friend, from a conformity of humour and disposition. 
Mirth or passion, sentiment or reflection ; which- 
ever of these most predominates in our temper, it 
gives us a peculiar sympathy with the writer who 
resembles us. 

One person is more pleased with the sublime, 
another with the tender, a third with raillery. One 
has a strong sensibility to blemishes, and is ex- 
tremely studious of correctness ; another has a more 
lively feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty ab- 
surdities and defects for one elevated or pathetic 
stroke. The ear of this man is entirely turned 
towards conciseness and energy ; that man is de- 
lighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious e.\'- 
pression. Sinmlicity is affected by one ; ornament 
by another. ^ Comedy, tragedy, satire, odes, h.ave 
each its partisans, wlio prefer that particular species 
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of \\nting to all otlicre It h plainly an error in a 
critic, to confine Ini approbation to one species or 
fctjlc of wntuig', and condemn all tlic rest. Hut it 
IS almost imjiocsiLlc not to feel a proiincction for 
that which suits our particular tuni and dispo«ition 
buch itcrformanccg are innocent and imaioidahlc, 
and can never reasonably bo the object of dispute, 
because there is no standard by which they can bo 
decided 

For a like reason, vtc arc more jileaeed, m the 
course of our reading, wilb pictures and characters 
that resemble objects winch aro found in our ovrn 
age and countr}, than vritb those winch describe a 
different set of customs It is not without some 
effort Uiatwe reconcile ourselves to the simplicity 
of ancient manners, and behold prmceves carryuig 
water from the spnne, and kings and heroes dress- 
ing their own victuals AV c may allow In general, 
that the rcprc«eutation of such manners is no fault 
in the author, nor deformity m the piece , hut wo 
aro not so sensibly touched with them 1 or this 
reason, comedy is not easily transferred from ono 
age or nation to another A Frenchman or English- 
man is not pleased with the Andna of 1 creiicc, or 
Clilia of Machlavcl , where the fine lady, uponwhora 
all the play turns, never once appears to tho spec- 
tators, but IS always kept behind the scenes, suitably 
to the reserved humour of the ancient Greeks and 
modern Itahans A man of learning and reflec- 
tion can make allowance for these peculiarities of 
manners , but a common audience can never divest 
themselves so far of their usual ideas and senti 
ments, as to relish pictures which nowise re«emble 
them 

But hero there occurs a reflection, which may, 
perhaps, be useful m examining the celebrated con- 
troversy concerning ancient and modem learning , 
where we often find t^e one side excusing any «eem- 
iiig absurdity m the ancients from the manners of 
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tlie age, and the other refusing to admit this excuse, 
or at’ least admitting it only as an apology for-the 
author, not for the performance. In my opinion, 
the proper boundaries in this subject have seldom 
been fixed between the contending parties. MTiere 
any innocent peculiarities of manners are repre- 
sented, such as those above mentioned, they ouglit 
certainly to he admitted ; and a man who is shocked 
with them, gives an evident proof of false delicacy 
and refinement. The poet’s monument more durable 
Ilian brass, must fall to the gi'ound like common 
brick or clay, were men to make no allowance for 
the continual revolutions of manners and customs, 
and would admit of nothing but what was suitable 
to the prevailing fashion. Must we throw aside the 
pictures of our ancestors, because of their ruffs and 
farthingales But where the ideas of morality and 
decency alter from one age to another, and where 
vicious manners are described, without being marked 
with the proper characters of blame and disappro- 
bation, this must be allowed to disfigure the poem, 
and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it 
proper I should, enter into such sentiments ; and 
however I may excuse the poet, on account of the 
manners of his age, I can never relish the composi- 
tion. Tlie want of humanity and of decency, so 
conspicuous in the characters drawn by several of 
the ancient poets, even sometimes by Homer and 
the Greek tragedians, diminishes considerably the 
merit of their noble performances, and gives modern 
authors an advantage over them. We are not in- 
terested in the fortunes and sentiments of such 
rough heroes ; we are displeased to find the limits 
of vice and virtue so much confounded ; and what- 
ever indulgence we’ may give to the writer on 
account of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on 
ourselves to enter into his sentiments,’ or bear an 
affection to characters which we plainly discover to 
be blamablc. 
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Tlic ca'c j« iiol Uie ««Tne w»Ui tnnrnl pnnnplc* a« 
«iUj fpccuUtno npttHOJw of an) kiml Thc>o arc 
m conUnuil flux and rfrolnUon 'Hie fon embraces 
1 difforcnt itystfm from the father Nayi there 
j^Tirceljr I« an) man, who nn Ixmt of pnai con- 
ftanc) an«l untformilj* In thU mrtjcular ^^nl• 
c\er spccuUUvo errora ma) hp fouml In the i>ohto 
wntiiipH of any age or romitr), the) detract hut 
little from the mlue of tho«e comwHiUon* Tliere 
necd^ hut a certain turn of thougnt or Imapnition 
to make us enter into all the o] inions svliich then 
]»rcAailcfl, and rehih the Jcntimrnla or conclusions 
den\*cil Irom them Itut a \er) \nolenl effort is 
rc<juifute to change our jmlgmcnl of nunncrfi, an! 
cxatc wntimcnLs of nnproliation or 1 lame, lo\o or 
liatreil, different from tuo«« lo»hich the mind, from 
long custom, has l»cen fimilnnwl And where a 
nnn is confident of the rectitude of that monf 
rtandard h) which ho judgeo, 1 o Is ^u»tl) jealous 
of it, and will not persert tho penliments of Ids 
heart for a moment, m complaisance to any writer 
whatpoocr 

Of all pjieculalivc errors, Uiosc which reganl re- 
ligion arc the most txcu«ahlc m compositions of 
genius, nor is it cicr permitted to judge of the 
civility or wisdom of an) people, or c\cn of single 
jiersons, I y the gro«Nnes.s or refinement of tl cir 
theological principles Tlio samo good pcn«o that 
directs men in the ordinary occurrences of life. Is 
not licirkenetl to in religious mattcre, which arc 
supposed to bo placed alU^thcr nho\o tho cogni- 
zance of human reason On tins account, all tho 
nhsurditics of the I’agaii ejBtcm of theology must 
lie overlooked hy every cntic, who would pretend 
to form a just notion of ancient jKietr) , and our 
jiostcnty, in their turn, must have the same indul- 
gence to their forefathers No roltpous pnnciples 
uin ever ho imputed as a fiult to an) poet, winlo 
tlic) remaiu mcrel) principles, and take not such 
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strong possession of Lis heart as to lay him under 
the imputation of bigotry or supe^'stition. MTiere that 
happens^ they confound the sentiments of morality, 
and alter the natural boundaries of vice and virtue. 
Tliey are therefore eternal blemishes, according to 
the principle above mentioned ; nor are the pre- 
judices and false opinions of the age sufficient to 
justify them. 

It is essential to the Roman Catholic religion to 
inspire a violent hatred of every other worship, and 
to represent all Pagans, Mahometans, and heretics, 
as the objects of divine wrath and vengeance. Such 
sentiments, though they are in reality very hlamahle, 
are considered as virtues hy the zealots of that com- 
munion, and are represented in tlieir tragedies and 
epic poems as a kind of divine heroism. Tliis 
bigotry has disfigured two very fine tragedies of the 
French theatre, jPoLiEUCTB and Athalia ; where an 
intemperate zeal for particular modes of worship is 
set off ivith all the pomp imaginable, and forms the 
predominant character of the heroes. ‘^What is 
this,” says the sublime Joad to Josabet, finding her 
in discourse with Mathan the priest of Baal, Does 
the daughter of David speak to this traitor? Are 
you not afraid lest the earth should open, and pour 
forth flames to devour you both ? Or lest these 
holy walls should fall and crush you together? 
■^Yhat is his purpose ? "Why comes that enemy of 
God hither to poison the air, which we breathe, 
with his horrid presence?” Such sentiments are 
received with great applause on the theatre of Paris; 
but at London the spectators would be full as much 
pleased to hear Achilles tell Agamemnon, that he 
was a dog in his forehead, and a deer in his heart ; 
or Jupiter threaten Juno with a sound drubbing, if 
she will not be quiet. 

Religious principles are also a blemish in any 
polite composition, when they rise up to supersti- 
tion, and intrude themselves into every sentiment. 
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however rcmolc fmm nnjr connccllm) with rcHrion. 
It L« no escape for tho poet, tint the cu^lonw of lin 
roiiRtr}* ln/1 hanJencO life with en mwy rcho^'ous 
coremoniM ond ol«rmncc«, tint no jort of it wa5 
exempt from lint yohe. It mint for c\cr Ik* ridicn- 
lotw HI retrareh to eomporo Jii^ mi^trcM, I.oan, to 
JcfiW Clin«U Nor n it 1 <ks nihculoiw in tint ntrreo- 
fthle lilicrlmc, lloceaee,veryfcrjou*ly to pve tlniih« 
to Ootl Almighty and the IvIim, for their s'^l^taricv 
in ilefindin^ him o^mt Im enemies. 




PART II 




J-:SSAY I 

OF COMJIKIICK 


Tub CTcalcr jtart of minkittd l>o dlOi!<>d into 
two cWsM ; tint of thiitlou! thinker^, w iio fill Bjiort 
of the truth ; aiitl tint of nhtlntte llunkpr<i. who po 
l)cyond it ‘flio latter cUsi aro by fir the niex<t 
rare ; ancl> I may by far tJjo monl uscfid ami 
valuable. 'Hicy nuetivsi Iiinbi at least, ami Ptart 
difliCQUicfl, wluch they want Mrhi^)3 aldll to pur- 
sue, hut which may produce nno discoveries when 
iiandlod by men who have a mom just way of 
thifiklnf?. At worst, what they my La ancomnion ; 
and if it should cost f>omo pains to comprehend it, 
one has, hoivuvcr, tho pleasure of Ijearhiff some- 
thing that is new. An author Is littio to bo valued 
who tclLs us nothing but what wo can learn from 
every coffco-Iiouso convcmalion. 

All people of shnflov thought aro apt to decry 
even tlioso of tohJ understanding, ns «trfniT(» 
tliinkcrs, and metaphysicians, and refiners ; and 
never Bill alloirany tinogto l^wst which Is beyond 
their own weak conceptions. ’Inero aro some cases, 
1 own, where an extraonhnaty refinement affords a 
strong presumption of falscnood, nnil where no 
reasoning is to i»e trnatctl hut what is rtatiiral and 
easy, a man deliberates concentin^ his con- 

duct in any particular affair, and forms schemes in 
politics, trade, economy, or any business in life, he 
jicicr ought to draw his arguments too fine, or 
connect too long a chain of consequences togetlier. 
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Something is sure to happen, that will disconcert 
his reasoning, and produce an event different from 
ivhat he expected. But when we reason upon 
general subjects, one may justly affirm, that our 
speculations can scarcely ever he too fine, provided 
they he just; and that the difference between a 
common man and a man of genius is chiefly seen 
in the shallowness or depth of the principles upon 
whicli they proceed. General reasonings seem in- 
tricate, merely because they are general ; nor is it 
easy for the bulk of mankind to distinguish, in a 
great tiumher of particulars, that common circum- 
stance in which they .all agree, or to extract it, pure 
and unmixed, from the other superfluous circum- 
stances. Every judgment or conclusion with them 
is particular. They cannot enlarge their view to 
those universal propositions which comprehend 
under them an infinite number of individuals, and 
include a whole science in a single theorem. Tlieir 
eye is confounded with such an extensive prospect ; 
and the conclusions derived from it, even though 
clearly expressed, seem intricate and obscure. But 
however intricate they may seem, it is certain that 
general principles, if just and sound, must always 
prevail in the general course of things, though they 
may fail in particular cases ; and it is the chief 
business of philosophers to regard the general 
course of .things. I may add, that it is also the 
chief business of politicians, especially in the 
domestic government of the state, where the public 
good, which is or ought to be their object, depends 
on the concurrence of a multitude of causes ; not, 
as in foreign politics, on accidents and chances, and 
the caprices of a few persons. This therefore 
makes the difference between particular delibera- 
tions and general reasonings, and renders subtilty 
and refinement much more suitable to the latter 
than to the former. 

1 thought this introduction necessary before the 
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on Otrnrifrre, .Vnrv, Jnti-mt, 
/Wuirt* ?/* Trai*f^ e*e , wlierr j>rfhaiw( llxt'tr will 
fictfur froirf pntici|'lw« wliicli *rt* uMconnum, fcml 
wlilcii nm iMxm too trf ni^l an 1 «nlitlc fir »nrli 
vtilirar •ubjeet* If /aIm*, Irt Uim bo rtycctwl , 
but no one onplit to rntortaui a j rriudicc a{riin<a 
them inertly licause Uie>* arc out of llio wnnio \ 
tt»il 

'file pr^lnew of a itato, anrl the liafipnenn of lt« 
fulijectx, lioiT }ntlcp<*ndent i“>erer liier may I"’ 
nojijiov*! In *nmr* Tr«i»rtt#, are cnmmnnlj allowM 
l« lx? Inseparable with rtinnl to romnicm* ; am! a« 
pnrnle mon rweirepTraler *ecuntj tn tiu* 

»tion of ibeir trule ami ne1n •, from the power of 
iJie public, w the pul lie Iwcomex j»»werfui (>i pro- 
jxirlion to the ojulenrc ami rxttii»i\e commerce 
of pnralo mni Hih nnttm I* trm, ui prtieral, 
Ihouuh I cannot f irlicar thmWm^ that it ma) 
jMjs^ibl) mlmit of tjrcpbon.*, ajul tlial wo often 
<*«taliliiih It wiiii too liUlo rrarrao ami limitation 
Ilicn. ma) l»c nomo cirrqm«taiicM whero the com- 
merce. and nchi**, ami luxury of imlnnluaU, 
instead of nddtiii; utmn^Ii to the public, arill reran 
onl) to thm iLs armieH, and ilimnn«h itl auUiont) 
ninonp the iici^liliounnjr nalioiw. .Man is a aer) 
vanablo beniff, and susceptible of in.an> diflVrent 
njiinionji, imncipliM, and rules of rondiicL M hat 
may be true, while he adheres to one wn) of think- 
mir, will bo found false, when he luas embraced 
an opjiosito set of tiunnerM and opinions 

riio bulk of cierj stato may lie di\ide«l into 
huibttiulmen and fnaHiz/Jirtiirera llio former nro 
cmplo)Cfl III the cuUnro of tha lind, tlio latter 
works up tho materials furnished h) the former, 
into all tho comntoditioa ailuch nro neceasar) or 
onnmental to human life As soon ns men milt 
their MvagoBLatCjwherethcj livechieflj byhmitiiijt 
and fishing, they must fill into the«o two cluses, 
Uiough tlio arts of agncultoro cmploj, nt firtt, tho 
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most numerous • part of the society^ Time and 
experience improve so much these artSj' that the 
land may easily maintain .a much greater number 
of men than those who are immediately employed 
in its culture^ or who furnish the more necessary 
manufactures to such as are so employed. 

. If these superfluous hands apply, themselves to 
the finer arts, which are commonly denominated 
the arts of luxury, they add to the happiness of -the 
state, since they afford to many the opportunity of 
receiving enjoyments with which they would other- 
wise have been unacquainted. But may not another 
■scheme be proposed for the employment of these 
superfluous hands May not the sovereigni.lay 
-claim to them, and employ them -in fleets and 
armies, to increase the dominions of the state abroad, 
■and spread its 'fame over distant nations? -.It is 
certain, that the fewer desires and wants .are found 
in the proprietors and labourers of land, the fewer 
hands do they employ; and consequently', the 
superfluities of the land, instead of maintaining 
tradesmen and manufacturers, may support fleets 
■and .armies to a much greater extent than where a 
great many, arts are required to minister .to the luxury 
of particular persous. Here, therefore, seems to be 
a kind of opposition between the greatness of the 
state and the happiness of the subject. ■ A-state is 
never greater than when all its superfluous hands 
are employed in the service of the -public. .Hie 
ease and convenience of private persons require that 
these hands should be employed in their service. 

* Mons. Melon, in his political Essay on Commerce, 
asserts, {that e-ven at present, if yon divide France into 
twenty Jparts, sixteen are labourers or peasants; two only 
artisans; one belonging to tbc law, ebureb, and militarj'*; 
apd one merchants, financiers, and bourgeois. This calcula- 
tion is certainly verj- erroneous. In France, England, and 
indeed most parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in 
cities ; and even of those who live in the country, a great 
number are artisans, perhaps above a third. ■ 
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Tbr one can ncrcr lx* fotiiitcil Init at tlic crpcnw of 
tho nUtcr A* the am! lumi of the povcrcipn mail 
entrench on tfie lurar^ of rmliritlmlf, ao the lutrurt 
of nxlividtuln mu<t dimini<li the force, and check 
the am! ibon, of tlie >oTcrc«pi 
?vor « till* rea«onm,r mere!/ cJumencal, hnt »t U 
foanded on ln«torj and c*j>onencc 'flic rcpohlic 
of SjviKa mu ccrtaml) more i>owcrfal than anj 
state notrm the world, con*«tificofnfnviualnum!«Tr 
of people , and this was owtnj enUrcly to the want 
of commerce and Itutary n»e Hclotcs were t)ic 
hboufcr*, the .Spartana were the soldtera or (renlle- 
mcn It la rxidcnt that the labour of the Hclotcs 
could not hare maintaiacd sn ^cat n nutn1>cr of 
Spartans, had these latter liml in case am! delicacy. 
Mid yiren employment to a prcalvanetj of trales 
Mid mannfactures. lliclikcwlicj maylercimrkcd 
In Home. And, indeed, throughout all ancterit 
Instory it is obsenaUe, that tJio smallest rcpuUic# 
raised and maintained greater armire than elates, 
consisting of triple iho number of inhabitants, are 
able to support at present. It is computed, that, 
in all European nations, tlic proportion between 
-«oldferg and people docs not excccii ono to a hun- 
dred Hut WQ read, Out the city of Jtomc alone, 
with its small territory, raised and maintained, m 
early times, ten legions against tho Jjatin^ Athens, 
the whole of whoso dominions >ras not larger than 
Yorkshire, sent to the expedition against Sicilj near 
forty thousand men ihonysms the cider, it is 
■#:aid, mimtamcd a standing army of a hundred 
tliousand foot, and ten thousand horse, besides a 
large fleet of four hundred sail , though Jus tern- 
tones extended no further than the city of Syracuse, 
nliout a third of the island of Sicil), and some sea- 
port towns and garrisons on the coast of Italy and 
lllyncum It Is true, the ancient armies, in time 
of w-ar, subsisted much upon plunder but did not 
the enemy plunder in their turn^ which avas a 
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iimrc rtihiou^? vrny of kvyiii^r n tax lljan any ot!ior 
that could I'C dt'Vi«ed. jii ‘.liort,. no jfroljablc mu'-on 
cati 1)0 ru-Nitmed for the j;rcat janvcr of the itiod* 
ancient s-late,-; ahovo the inodeni, hut their -ivant of 
ccmnnorec and luxtiry. I’ea- arti-an-. v-ere main- 
tained hy the labour of the farmers, and therefore 
more f-oldicrs niiphl live uiion it. Livy i-ay.-, that 
lloinOj in his time, wotdd find it tlifiieull to i-aise as 
large an army as that which, in her early days, f-he 
Hent out atrain‘-t the (hiiiK and Latins. Im-tead of 
those soldiers ivho fought for liberty and empire in 
Caniillus'.s time, there v.ere. in Autrnstu.s's day.*-, 
mu-siciaiis, jjainters, cooks, players, and tailor.s ; 
and if the land was equally eiiltivatcd at both 
pcriod.s, it could cerbainly maintain equal numbers 
in the one jirofcssion as in the oilier, 'i'hey added 
nolliingto the mere nccc.ssaric.> of life, in the latter 
period more than in the former. 

It is natural on this occ.a=ion to a.sh, whether 
Fovcrcigns may not return to the ma.xims of ancient 
policy and consult their own intere.st in lliis respect, 
more than the. happine.ss of their subjects ? I answer, 
tluat it appears to me almo.st impossible : and tluat 
because ancient policy was violent, and contrary to 
tlic more natural anil usual course of things. It 
is well known with wliat jicculiar law.s Sparta was 
governed, and what a prodigy that republic is ju.stJy 
esteemed by every one who lias considered liimiau 
nature, as it has disj)layed itself in otlicr nations, 
and other ages. Mere the testimony of liistory 
less positive and circumstanti.al, sucli a* government 
would appear a mere philosophical whim or tiction, 
and impossible ever to he reduced to practice. And 
though the Roman and other ancient republics were 
supported on principles somewhat more natural, 
yet was there an e.xtraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stances, to make them submit to such gidevous bur- 
dens. Tlicy wore free states ; they were small ones ; 
and the age being martial, all their neighbours 
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were conUnaallj* in Jinn* I'rceitom mturnllj' l>c- 
prti public i»pmt, Mpeciall) in pniall ftntc^ ; nnd 
tlin public fPirit, tlili nwwr pntrrtr, must lilcrea^. 
wlicii tlio pumic ii almctst in cmitintuil nUrm, nnd 
men arc oblipcd c\crj moment to espovs tbem- 
Belve^ to Ibo prealest dinjjers for lU dcfLiiei* A 
continual Buccessimi of warn inakM e%cr} citizen a 
Boldicr lit Like^ Uic f eld in )it4 tuni * and dunnt? 
his Bcniec lio U clitctl} nuintainnl bv liim«elf 
riiis BcmcD IS ujdectl equivalent to a jiravj tax, 
) ct IS it lc«a ftlt bj n people addictnl to armn, vrlio 
fi^bt for boiiflur and revenp: more tbnn po), and 
arc unacnuaniteil with pain and iinlu«lr), as well ns 
pleisurc * Not to mention tlio pnat eqtialitj of 
fortunes among' the inbabiUnta of the niirlent ro> 
public?, vOiero cverv field, lielonguig to a difrcroiit 
prapnetor, n-as able to nnniUiin a famil}, nnd 
renucreil the tmmbcrs of citizens ver> considerable, 
even Without tnde and nnnufacturcs 
Bat though Ibo want of trnlc nnd manofaclures 
among a free and very martivl jicople, maj luime 
times have no otlicr effect tban to render tbc public 

* The more ancient I omsns bred In y>erpctual war with 
nil tlifir Bci^hboun aod in old latiD Iho term hoit $ rx' 

C rci«cd Imth a (tmn;;cr ant an fncm> Tin Is temarkcit 
y Ciccra, but by him is awnbcl to tie humanity of liia 
ancestors, who softened as much as | ossible tlic dcaominatinn 
of an enemy, b} callioz him by the aame appellation whiclt 
signified a stranger Pt Off Ub vi It vs however tnudv 
moTO probable, from Uie mannera of tlio times that Uio 
ferocity of those people was so great as to make them regar I 
all etr^gers as enemies and call them by the snmci name 
It IS not, besides cons stent with the most common maxims 
of policy orof nature that any state aboiild rcganl its public 
enemies with a fncndlj eye or preserve any such eentimcnta 
for them as the Iloman orator would ascribe to bis ancestors 
^>ot to mention that the early Romani really exercised pincv, 
as wo learn from tlicir first treaties with Carthage prrsen iil 
by Polybius lib hi , and consequently^ like the Snllrc and 
\Jgcrinc rovera were actually at war with mostnations and 
a a..rangcc and on enemy were with them almost sy nosymous. 
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jnorc power fulj it 1'? certain that, in the common 
<'ourse of liuman afl'airs, it will have a quite con- 
tnirj’ tendency. Sovereigns mnst take mankind a= 
they find them, and cannot jirctend to introdure 
any violent change in their principles and ways of 
thinking. A long course of time, with a variety of 
accidenLc and circumstances, are requisite to produce 
those great revolutions, which so much diversify 
the face of human affairs. And the less natural 
any set of principles arc, which support a particular 
socict 3 % the more difficulty will a legislator meet 
with in raising and cultivating them. It is his hest 
policy to comply with tlic common hontof mankind, 
and give it all the improvements of which it i« 
susceptible.' Now, according to the most natural 
course of things, industry, and .arts, and ti-ade, in- 
crease the power of the sovereign, as well as the 
happiness of the subjects ; and that policv' is violent 
which aggi'andizcs the public by the poverty of 
individuals. This will . easily appear from, a few 
considonations, which will present to ns the conse- 
quences of sloth and barbarity. 

IVhcre manufactures and mechanic arts arc not 
cultivated, the bulk of the people must apply them- 
selves to aOTiculturc ; and if their skill and industry 
increase, tnere must arise a great superfluitj’ from 
their labour, beyond what suffices to maintain them. 
They, have no temptation, therefore, to increase 
their -skill and industry; since they cannot ex- 
change that superfluitj' for any commodities -which 
may serve either to their pleasure or vanity. A 
habit of indolence naturally prevails. . Tlie greater 
part of the land lies uncultivated. , "iniat is culti- 
vated, yields not its utmost, for want of skill and 
assiduity in the fanners. If at any time the public 
exigencies require that great numbers, should he 
employed in the- public service, the labour of the 
people .furnishes now no superfluities by which 
these.mumbers can be maintained. Tlie labourers 
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tntinnl Iiicrcvc thPimVillainl Intlwlrr on astidtlpn 
IauiIji uncuUiralnl cannol l»o l»roupIil Into iilhffp 
for >omo jrani TJie mMrin-hilc, mtMt 

Cither maV.0 BuiWcn antlMolciii fnnrjup«t<», or dt«- 
liand fur want of snlj^nlence A repnlar nUark 
or defence, Ihcrcfore, t» not to lie cxjicctcti fn»m 
Fuch n people, ninl their •oldieia t«n»l Ikj 
iiniorant ana nnahilfal m their farmers ami nianti- 
faclorew 

!• rcry thmp in Iho world h riurclia«c»l hj laliottr , 
and oor 7n*Fiona aro tho onj/ c-aosM of Jahoiir 
M hen a nation ahotinda in ynanufacttirc* ntid 
rnechnnic orta, the propnelow of land, nt wrll m 
the fnrmerf, atndj a^rrjcolturo aa n aeience, ami 
rciloahlfl their indastry and attention llio Fuper* 
Unity which arisen from Uicir lahonr is not lo<t> 
hnt IS cxcltanceil with tnaonfactores for tho«o 
rommoilities which men* luxnr) now maVes them 
corct Ity this means, land fiimiHhcs a preat deal 
more of the neceaunes of life than what Buflircs 
fort those who culUrate it In times of pence and 
tranf|nillity,thia superfluity poca to thomamlcnance 
of manufacturers, and tho improiers of liberal arts 
But it IS easy for the public to coinert many of 
these manufacturers into soldicn', and maintain 
them by that eupcrfluity which arises from tiic 
labour of the farmers Accordinply wo find that 
this js the case in all cinlized goiernmenta \nicn 
tho soTorcipi raises an arm), what is the conao. 
quence^ He imposes n tar Tins tax ohlipes all 
the people to retrench what is least neccs-wry to 
their sutrsistcnco Those who labour in such com* 
■modiUcs must cither enlist in the troops, or turn 
themselves to a(,TicoIture, and thereby obligo some 
laliourcrs to enlist for want of business And to 
consider tho matter abstractedly, manufactures in- 
crease the power of tho stale only os thej store up 
so much labour, and that of a Kind to winch tlie 
public may lay claim, without depriunp any ono 
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of the iieco??arieR of life. 'I'lie more labour, there- 
fore, tliat is eniploycil beyond mere necessaries, 
the more powerful is any state ; since the persons 
engaged in that la])our may easily he converted to 
the public service. In a state without manufactures, 
tliere may he the same number of hands ; iiut there 
is not the same quantity of Labour, nor of the same 
Lind. All the labour is there bestowed upon ncces- 
Garics, which can admit of little or no abatement. 

nius the greatness of the sovereign, and the 
happiness of the state, arc in a grc.at measure 
united ivith regard to trade and manufactures. It 
is a violent method, and in most cases impracticable, 
to oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raise 
from tlic land more than what subsists himself and 
family. Furnish iiim with manufactures and com- 
modities, and he will do it of himself ; afterwards 
you will find it easy to seize some part of his 
superfluous labour, and employ it in the public 
service, without giving him his wonted return. 
Being accustomed to industry, he will think this 
less grievous, than if at once you obliged him to 
an augmentation of labour without any reward. 
Tlie case is the same with regard to the other 
members of tlie state. Tlie greater is the stock 
of labour of all kinds, the greater quantity may be 
taken from the heap without making any sensible 
alteration in it. 

A public granary of com, a storehouse of cloth, 
a magazine of arras ; all these must be allowed real 
riches and strength in any state. Trade and in- 
dustry are really nothing but a stock of labour, 
which, in times of peace and tranquillity, is em- 
ployed for the ease and satisfaction of individuals, 
but in the e.vigencies of state, may in part be turned 
to public advantage. Could we convert a citj*^ into 
a kind of fortified camp, and infuse into each bre.ast 
so martial a genius, and such a passion for public 
good, as to make every one willing to undergo the 
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that isj a greater number of laborious men are 
maintained, who may be diverted to the public 
service, without robbing any one of the necessaries, 
or even the chief conveniences of life. 

If we consult history, we shall find, that in most 
nations foreign trade has preceded any refinement 
in home manufactures, and given birth to domestic 
luxury. Tlie temptation is stronger to make use 
of foreign commodities which are ready for use, 
and which are entirely new to us, than to make 
improvements on any domestic commodity, which 
always advance by slow degrees, and never affect 
us by their novelty. The profit is also very great 
in exporting what is superfluous at home, and what 
bears no price, to foreign nations whose soil or 
climate js not favourable to that commodity. Tlius 
men become acquainted with the pleasures of luxury, 
and the profits of commerce ; and their delicacy and 
industry being once awakened, carry them on to 
further improvements in every branch of domestic 
as well as foreign trade; and this perhaps is the 
chief advantage which arises from a commerce with 
strangers. It rouses men from their indolence ; 
and, presenting the gayer and more opulent part 
of the nation mth objects of luxury which they 
never before dreamed of, raises in them a desire 
of a more splendid way of life than what their 
ancestors enjoyed. And at the same time, the few 
merchants who possessed the secret of'this' impor- 
tation and exportation, make great profits, and, 
becoming rivals in wealth to the ancient nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in 
commerce. Imitation soon diffuses all those arts, 
while domestic manufacturers emulate the foreign 
in their improvements, and work up every home 
commodity to the utmost perfection of wliich it is 
susceptible. Tlieir own steel and iron, in such 
laborious hands, become equal to the gold and 
rubies of the Indies. 
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poorj and oppress them still further;, to the dis- 
couragement of all industry. 

■ In this circumstance consists the great advantage 
of England above any nation at present in the 
world, or that appears in the records of any story. 
It is true, the English feel some disadvantages in 
foreign trade by the high price of labour, which is 
in part the effect of the riches of their artisans, as 
well as of the plenty of money. But as foreign 
trade is not the most material circumstance, it is 
not to be put in competition with the happiness of 
so many millions ; and if there were no rtiore to 
endear to them that free government under which 
they live, this alone were sufficient. The poverty of 
the common people is a natural, if not an infallible 
effect of absolute monarchy ; though I doubt whether 
it he always true on the other hand, that their riches 
are an infallible result of liberty. Liberty must be 
attended with particular accidents, and a certain 
turn of thinking, in order to produce that effect. 
Lord Bacon, accomiting for the great advantages 
obtained by the English in their wars with France, 
ascribes them chiefly to the superior ease and plenty 
of the common people amongst the former ; yet 
the government of the two kingdoms was, at that 
time, pretty much alike. Where the labourers and 
artisans are accustomed to work for low wages, and 
to retain but a small part of the fruits of their 
labour, it is difficult for them, even in a free govern- 
ment, to better their condition, or conspire among 
themselves to heighten their wages ; but even where 
they are accustomed to a more plentiful way of life, 
it is easy for the rich, in an arbitrary government, 
to conspire against them, and throw the whole bur- 
den of the taxes on their shoulders. 

It may seem an odd position, that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain, is, 
in some measure, o\ving to the superior riches of 
the soil and happiness of climate ; yet there want 
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no rcvons to llin jrtradox In mcli n fu’c 

tnoul J orpotl ns lliatof IIkhc more foutluni rrpoti'*, 
flffncullurc I# an rx*j art, nml one nnn, nijli n 
ctmplc of pnrr) lior»Mr, w»U l><* Ic, in n Mn«oti, ti> 
cnluvato M mucli land **» wiU irtv n jirrllj con^nlcr- 
ilde irnk to iJie prnpnitor All the art n Inch tJio 
ftrtner know#, h to Irate Jim ffrownd fallowfor a 
jear, ns ».oon as U U exhansUsl , an 1 the tvarmlh of 
the (imi alone and tt n)|trraturt. of the climate enrich 
it, ami restore its fcrtiht) biich i*oor pcafant# 
therefore, re<juiro onlj a #implo miintenance for 
their lilKJur llic) hato no stock or nclies nhich 
claim more , and at the nimc time thej arc for ever 
dei*cn<Icnt on ttio lanillonl who rim's no leases 
nor fes« tint his land will l>c nsnlcil b} tJie ill 
methods of cultivation In I n^Und, the hnd is 
rich, but coanm , must Ihs euUivatnl at a preat ox- 
jwiiso, and pro luces slender crotwvvhcn not care 
fall} mariiRod, and b} a methoii winch Rives not 
the full profit hut In a course of scvcnl jears A 
farmer, therefore »n I iiRland must hiv e a consider- 
able fiUKk, and a lotiR lease, which beget propor- 
tional prohts ill© vinejiwls of Clnmpagno and 
Iturgund), that often jichl to the lindlonl about 
five jKiunds per acre, arc cultivated bj vicasanla vvho 
have Bcarcclj bread the reason is, tint jieasants 
need no stock but Uicir own Jimbs, with instni- 
merits of husbandry which thc) can buy for tvv entv 
Hhilhugs riio farmers are commonlv in some better 
circumstances in those countries ijut llic gruiers 
are most at their ease of all those who cultivate the 
land fhe rciEon is eliU Iho same Men niu«t 
have profile proportioiiablo to their expense and 
hazaru Where so considerable o numocr of tlio 
labonnng poor, as Uio 2 )casants and farmers, are m 
very low circumstances, all the rest must partake 
of their poverty, whether tlio pjvemmcnt of that 
nation bo monarchical or republican 
M e may form a similar remark with recard to 
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tlie general history of mankind. ^THiat is the reason 
why no people living between the tropics, could 
ever yet attain to any art of civility, or reach even 
any police in their government, and any military dis- 
cipline, while few nations in the temperate climates 
have been altogether deprived of these adA'antages ? 
It is probable that one cause of this phenomenon is 
the warmth and equality of weather in the torrid 
zone, w'hich render clothes and houses less requisite 
for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 
that necessity which is the great spur to industry 
and invention. Guris acuens mortalia corda. Not 
to mention, that the fewer goods or possessions of 
this kind any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are 
likely to arise amongst them, and the less necessity 
Avill there be for a settled police or regular authority, 
to protect and defend them from foreign enemies, 
or from each othei'. 



i:s&AY ir 

o^ nF.nsKMfvr IN Tin* auts 

1atir\ jsawonl of an nnfcrt.nin signification, anil 
tnaj l«c taken in a pnoil ni well 14 m n bat! scciv 
In pcncral it mcina fjmt nfinenicnt In tlie prati- 
fication of tlic nnl aii\ ilijrrec of It maj 

Ixs innoeont or bhmablc, ncconimc to tlic ago, or 
country, or conJitiou of tin* pewon TIic bonndi 
boltrccn tfic iiftoo ami tlio «ico cirinot Iicro be 
cxarllj fixcil, moro than in other moral suhjecU, 
io imapine, tliat ti*e jmtifjuigof an) w;n«c, or the 
inJuleme of any Jcliwy in meat, ilnnh, or apparel 
14 of lUolf ft lice, can nc\er enter into a henl, that 
j# not disordered hv the frenriM of enthusiasm J 
hue, indeed, heard offtmonk ahroad, who, bccausi* 
the windows of hw cell opened upon s noble pro- 
spect, made a eowiont in/A AIi nci cr to turn 
that way, or receive so sensual n pratificatwn And 
such 14 the crime of dniiknig^ Champa^o orlltir- 
(;und) , prcferabl) to small beer or porter These 
indal^encwareonlyiicesjiihcn they arc pursued at 
the expense of some virtue, as Idwralit) or chanty , 
in like miiiner as they ore follies, when for them 
n man rums Ins fortune, and rcducea him«elf to 
want and heppir) tt hero they entrench upon no 
virtue, hut lei\o ample subject wlience to provide 
for fnends, family, and every proper object of 
fjeiierositr or compassion, they arc cntirclj intio- 
tcnl, and haio in ©very ii«o been acknowledged 
such by almost all morvlista. To bo entirely 
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occupied witli tlie luxury of tlie table^ for instance, 
without any relish for the pleasures of ambition, 
study, or conversation, is a mark of stupidity, and 
is incompatible with any vigour of temper or genius. 
To confine one’s expense entirely to such a grati- 
fication, without regard to friends or family, is an. 
indication of a heart destitute of humanity or bene- 
volence. But if a man reserve time sufficient for 
all laudable pursuits, and money sufficient for all 
generous purposes, he is ftee from every shadow of 
blame or reproach. 

Since luxury may be considered either as inno- 
cent or blamahle, one may bo surprised at those 
preposterous opinions which have been entertained 
concerning it ; while men of libertine principles 
bestow praises even on vicious luxury, and represent 
it as highly advantageous to society ; and, on the 
other hand, men of severe morals blame even 
the most innocent luxury, and represent it as the 
source of all tlie corruptions, disorders, and factious- 
incident to civil government. "lYe shall here en- 
deavour to correct both these extremes, by proving, 
first, that the ages of refinement are both the 
happiest and most virtuous ; secondly, that wherever 
luxury ceases to be innocent, it also ceases to be 
beneficial ; and when cai’ried a degree too far, is a 
quality pernicious, though perhaps not the most 
pernicious, to political society. 

To prove the first point, we need but consider 
the effects of refinement both on private and on 
public life. Human happiness, according to the 
most received notions, seems to consist in three 
ingredients : action, pleasure, and indolence : and 
though these ingredients ought to be mixed in 
different proportions, according to the particular 
disposition of the person ; yet no one ingredient 
can be entirely wanting, without destroying, in 
some measure, the relish of the whole composition. 
Indolence or repose, indeed, seems not of itself to 
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witnl'fltr n«ie*i tn «var etiirtyrrmt 4 1'-% 

I* rf«ji I’Ui* R» an Intltlr*-* ff, ta liie nraVnr** of 
intnsjj miujT, wlifh ra* not a«jtp'»rt an wunliT* 
rjj'ni manw* of or |W»urt*. 'llatnolfU 

nirrH « f llir »rint?, nl Jrli tii-f** a tnsn fffWi liim- 
jrolf, an«l fj tr>^r* Mii*f»rSiirj, ijrwj^ |jj t)ip mJ 
< **. liip imnl, and rr*i«jro» »omp ItJlPrraU of 

rrhtclf, lh<«<}jr}i atTfr-raW/* fctp a rKwnml, )■«*?, 
If p-nlonrr^J, a Uninior and IcUjnnrr, tluit 

Jr*tri'y all mjo)*nirnL n «'nm, and 

pTajnp'p, l)a>p a ml^My Influfure in tfsrrinjf llto 
mind to any of lln^ ptir»ulu , and tl tnu*t l«c* 
owtinl II at, nlirfc tliry iifiPnoto a rrl *h far aetion 
and ^ilwnrr, Itic) art* ►« far faronrslde tn human 
hipj'nrM. In ImwM whrn IndcMiiy and tl«» «rl« 
fouri»h, mtm an* Urpl In orrujolioii, and 

enjoy, a« Ihclr rpward, lh«* ocrniniion lUrlf, aa wrll 
a« InOM* jdraiupiH nhlfli am iho frnlt of Ihnr 
laltour. *1110 ttiliid aotjuim* upor xiRonr; rntirfm* 
iu jwiren and ficuIU**-* , and, h> an «» dultj in 
jionp'l Indintrj, Imtli it» apjeUtM, 

and prcifJita Uio irnmtli of umwlMral ontit, n}j!r)» 
commonly apniiR up, when ijmm*lird hy ca‘ 0 and 
Idlcnr^*. IIwmIi tlio»o arM from »oe<el>, >«« d<s 
prlro men l»oth of action and of plraunn! ; and, 
jn^iiifT notliiiJK I'ut indoIi**jcr In (heir place, you 
c\cn destroy the tpIisIi of Indolence, which never U 
atfrecable, hut when It aucccnl* to laltour, and re- 
ermU the iipiriti, exhtuilcil hy too much application 
find falijjue. 

Another fldnntace of indo«lry and of rcfinemenU 
in the mecliaiiical art*, I*, that they commonly 
prodiirc Mme reflncfncnU I« Iho hlicnil ; nor can 
one 1 k» cim(*cl to perfection, without liciiip ac- 
companied, In aomo ilcjyree, with tlie other. TIio 
wmc ofTO which proilunN great philosophers and 
politician*, renowned gencnl* niul pocU, usually 
nhounds With ahilfiil wetiers, and sliip-carpnter'i 
\\ 0 cannot rca«on 3 h 1 y expect, tliat n piece of 
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woollen cloth will be wrought perfection in a 
nation which is ignorant of astronomy, or where 
ethics are neglected, 'fhe spirit of the age affect^ 
all the arts, and the minds of men being once roused 
from their lethargy, and put into a fermentation, 
turn themselves on all sides, and carry improve- 
ments into everv art and science. Profound 
ignorance is totally banished, and men enjoy the 
prmlege of rational creatures, to think as well as to 
act, to cultivate the pleasures of the mind as well as 
those of the body. 

The more these refined arts advance, the more' 
sociable men become : nor is it possible, that, when 
enriched with science, and possessed of a fund of 
conversation, they should be contented to remain in 
solitude, or live with their fellow-citizens ■ in that 
distant manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and 
barbarous nations. Tlioy flock into cities ; love to 
receive and communicate knowledge ; to show their 
wit or their breeding ; their taste in conversation or 
living, in clothes or furniture. Curiosity allures the 
wise ; vanity the foolish ; and pleasure both. Par-' 
ticular clubs and societies are everywhere formed : 
both sexes meet in an easy and sociable manner ; 
and the tempers of men, as well as their behavioui', 
refine apace. So that, beside the improvements 
which they receive from knowledge and the liberal 
arts, it is impossible but they must feel an increase 
of humanity, from the very habit of conversing 
together, and contributing to each other’s pleasure 
and entertainment. Thus industry, knowledge, and 
humanity, are linked together, by an indissoluble 
chain, and ai-e found, from experience as well as 
reason, to be peculiar to the more polished, and, what 
are commonly denominated, the more luxurious ages. 

■Nor are these advantages attended with disad- 
vantages that bear any proportion to them. Tlie 
more men refine upon pleasure, the less will they 
indulge in excesses of any kind ; because nothing 
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}« niorr iJr+trnrliTB tf» t-cr jli*A»tire Uwn »»**!» 

Ojip ms> ttf Ijf ftfilrm, that ibe TsrUr'* 
are pflfUfr pJiliy of cJu*to*iy, whm Ujb> 

fm/ioi iJjpirdraii Jiorxr*, Ijjan furoiVan roorticw 
K-jth all tJjwr rrfinrmrfit ttf cooLrrj AhJ if 
Ititcrllne lore, or rrwi luftlrlitr to tho 
bH, be wore ffe<jurtit hi |«»fe jv.t*, when it 
If often rei^rrled <mlj af ^ pt«e of fnllantry; 

on the other haml, w modi l«4 
coTunon • a vice mureo>iioof, arni more pemiciom, 
both to tnmd and bodf An I in thi* matter I 
iroutd apMi!, not onir to an Ocid nr a IVtromat, 
but to a fsjnrci or a wto tt o know that Cirar, 
dorinp Calilmoi conspitncj*, lirinif i»rct«iLnt«Ml to 
put into Cato a handf a I Urt‘<io\Lr, which duicoYrre<I 
nn iolncofl willi Semlla, Cato a own »i«trr, that 
stem phtlofophtf threw it back to him with indiR- 
tialioQ , and, m Iho hUernm of hif wrath, Rare 
Mm tho appcilatton of drunkard, aa a term more 
npprtjhnous Uian that with which ho could mote 
jufilylhavr repmached him. 

/Dul Industry, knowledije, and hnmanitj', aro not 
lavanbaReQua In pnralo life alone , they difftiso 
their beneficial mnucncc on the jTifhr, and render 
tho goecnimcnt ns frreat and ilnunnhin^ aa Ihej 
maVo individuals liapp> and j rosperous /Hio m- 
'•revo and consumpuon of all Uie commodities, 
winch serve to tho ornament and pleasure of life, 
aro advantages In societ) , hec-auso, at the aamo 
time that they multiply tlioao innocent gralificaltons 
to individuals, they aro a kind of i/orrbou« of 
lahnur, which, in tno eiigeticies of Btatc, maj ho 
turned to Uic pnhlic eemcc In a nation wliero 
there is no demand for Buch supcrfluiUes, men «mk 
into indolence, lose oil cnjoiTncnt of life, and aro 
useless to the public, whicn cannot maintim or 
popnort its fleets and annics from tho industry of 
Buen filothful memhem V 

Jlic bounds of all tJic Furopcan kingdoms are, at 
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present, nearly the same they ivere tn'o hundred 
years ago. But what a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of those kingdoms .i' which can 
he ascribed to nothing hut the increase of art and 
industry. When Charles VIII. of France .invaded 
Italy, he carried with him about 20,000 men ; yet 
this armament so exhausted the nation, as we learn 
from Guicciardin, that for some years it was not 
•able to make so great an effort. The late king of 
France, in time of war, kept in pay above 400,000 
men ; though from Mazarine’s death to his own, 
be was engaged in a course of wars that lasted near 
thirty years. 

This industry is much promoted by the knowledge 
inseparable from ages of art and refinement ; as, on 
the other hand, this knowledge enables the public 
to make the best advantage of the industry of its 
subjects. Laws, order, police, discipline ; these can 
never be carried to any degree of perfection, before 
human reason has refined itself by exercise, and by 
an application to the more vulgar arts, at least of 
commerce and manufacture. Can we expect that 
a government will be well modelled by a people, 
who know not how to make a spinning wheel, or 
to employ a loom to advantage ? Not to mention, 
that ail ignorant ages are infested with superstition, 
which throws the government off its bias, and dis- 
turbs men in the pursuit of their interest and 
' happiness. ^Knowle%e in the arts of government 
^ begets mildness and moderation, by instructing men 
,'.tin the advantages of humane maxims above rigour 
and severity, which drive subjects into rebellion, 
and make the return to submission impracticable, 
by catting off all hopes of pardon. When the 
tempers of men are softened as well as their know- 
ledge^ improved, this humanity appears still more 
conspicuous, and is the chief characteristic which 
<li5tinguishes a civilized age from times of barbarity 
and ignorance. Factious are then less inveterate. 
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rerolations less tnpeal, Bolliontj Ics*--* pcvorc, itnl 
sw\jUons frequent, Ivcn forctpiv alnlo 
of ihur cruelty , and after tlio field of l»att)o, -nljcrL 
honour and uitcrcsl steel men a;pin«t comimsion, 
ncll as fear, the comhabints finest Ihcm^ehes of 
the brnle> a«d resume the man j 

Nor need ivo fear, Unt in«i, hy lo^mp their 
ferocity, >mU Ioso their inirtiai spirit, or liocome 
less undaunted and vigorous m defence of their 
counts or tlieir lil>crty llic arU have no such 
effect in enervating either the mind or liodj On 
tho contran, industry, their mseparohlo attendant, 
adds new force to both And if anger, nhich is 
sanl to be the whetstone of coungc, loses somew hit 
of lbs asj)CTit),h\ ^htcncsss and refinement, a sense 
of honour, which is a stronger, more constant, and 
more govcmihlo principle, acquires frcsli vigour bj 
tint oleiibon of genius lOnch arises from hnou- 
Icdgo and a goo*! education Add to this, that 
coungo can necther hive any dunlion, nor be of 
any use, when not accompinicd with discipline and 
mirtiil fiWl, which arc seldom found among a 
barbarous people *1710 incienLs remarked, that 
Dabimes was tho only barharian that ever knew tho 
art of war And Pyrrhus, seeing the Homans 
marshil their army with some art and skill, said 
with surprise, T/iwe larbanang har e nothing hnrlamtu 
171 their discipline I It is observable, that, is tho 
old Homans, by applying themsehes solely to war, 
were almost tbo only unciTilizcd people tint ever 
possessed military discipline , bo the modern Italians 
iro the only civilizcil people, among Puropeans, 
that ever wanted courage and n mirtiil spirit. 
Those who would ascribe tliia cfTcmmicy of tho 
Italians to their luxu^. Or politeness, or npplica 
tion to the arts, need out consider tho I rench ind 
Piighsh, whoso bravery is as incontostallc ns their 
love for the arts, and their osaiduit) m commerce 
Tlio Italian historians give us a more satisfactory 
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reason for the degeneracy of their countrymen. 
They show us how the sword was dropped at onco 
hy all the Italian sovereigns ; while the Venetian 
aristocracy was jealous of its subjects^ the Florentine 
democracy applied itself cjitirely to commerce ; 
Home was governed by priests^ and Naples by 
women. War then became the business of soldiers 
of fortunCj who spared one another, and, to the 
astonishment of the world, could engage a whole 
day in Avhat they called .a battle, and retuni at 
night to their camp without the least bloodshed. 

MHiat has chiefly induced severe moralists to de- 
claim against refinement in the arts, is the example 
of ancient Rome, which, joining to its poverty and 
rusticity virtue and public spirit, rose to such a 
surprising height of grandeur and liberty ; but, 
liaving learnea from its conquered provinces the 
Asiatic luxury, fell into every kind of corruption ; 
whence arose sedition and civil wars, attended at 
last with the total loss of liberty. All the Latin 
classics, whom we peruse in our infancy, arc full of 
those sentiments, and universally ascribe the ruin 
of their state to the arts and riches imported from 
the East ; insomuch, that yallust represents a taste 
for painting as a vice, no less than lewdness and 
drinKing. And so popular were these sentimenta, 
«iuring the latter ages of the republic, that this 
autlior .abounds in praise^s of tlic old rigid Roman 
virtue, though himself the most egi'Cgious instance 
of modern luxury and corruption ; speaks enn- 
tamptuonsly of the Grecian eloquence, though the 
nio'-t elegant] writer in the world ; )my, eniploys 
preposterous digressions .and dcclam.ations to this 
puqiose^ though a model of taste and correctness. 

Rut it would he easj' to prove, that these writers 
mistook the cause of the disorders in the Roman 
* *n*’ Ji'cribed to luxury and the arts, what 
rca.ly proroiHh-d from nn iU-inodelled governrnent. 
and the uulitmtunl extent of conquests. Hefincnieut 
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on Uie plciv«urc<« nml cf»n\cnlcncc« of life Iw* no 
nalunl tendency to bc^ct vcnMitv niid corruption 
Tlic ^alne ulucn all wen put ujmn atiy particular 
jleasurc, depemh on comparison and cxp<nenco, 
nor {3 a porter less creoiij of woticf, winch ho 
epends on l«acon and oniidj*, than « courtier, nho 
purclmes champi(n»c ‘»tid ortolans Htches oro 
i-aluaWe at all timta, an 1 to nil men , bccaoao the} 
always purehaso pleasures, such as men are acctis- 
tome<l to and desire nor can an) thnif? restrain or 
re^Tulatc the lo'c of moiic), but a sense of honour 
and airluo , which, if It be not nearly equal at all 
times, will naturally abound most In ages of knoa- 
Iwlgc and refinement. 

Of all EufojMnn kingiloms roland seems llio 
most dcftctnc m the arU of imr as well as peace, 
mechanical os u ell ns liberal , ) ot it is there tint 
tonality and corruption do most presail 'Flic nobles 
seem to have preserved their crown tlecUvo for no 
otlicr purpose, than repihrly to sell it to tho 
liigbcst bidder Ihis is almost tho on!> species of 
commerce witli which that people arc acquainted 

Tho liberties of hngland, so far from decaying 
since the improvements i« tlic arts, hare never 
ilounshed so much ns during that period And 
though corruption may neem to incrt-aso of lato 
years, this is chiefly to bo ascribed to our estab- 
lished liberty, when our princes have found tho 
impossibility of govcnmig without parliaments, or 
of terrifying parliameiita by tho phantom of jiro- 
rogalivc Sot to mention, that this corruption or 
vcualitv prevails much more among the electors 
than tno elected , and therefore cannot just!} bo 
ascribed to any rcfincmciits m luxury 

If we consider tho matter in a proper light, wo 
fdiall find, that a progress m tho arts la rather 
favourable to libcrt), and haa a natunl tendency 
to preserve, if not produce a free govcnimont 
In rudo unpolished nations, where the arta are 
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neglected, all labour is bestowed on tbc cultivation 
of the ground ; and tbe whole society is divided 
into two classes, proprietors of land, and their 
vassals or tenants, 'flie latter are necessarily 
<lepeudent, and fitted for slavery and subjection ; 
especially where they possess no riches, and are 
not valued for their knowledge in agriculture ; as 
must always be the case where the arts are neg- 
lected. 'I'lie former naturally erect themselves 
into petty tyrants ; and must either submit to an 
absolute master, for the sake of peace and order ; 
or, if they will preserve their independency, like 
the ancient barons, they must fall into feuds and 
contests among themselves, and throw the whole 
society into such confusion, as is perhaps worse 
than tbe most despotic government. But where 
luxury nourishes commerce and industry, the 
peasants, by a proper cultivation of the land, 
become rich and iiidependent ; while the trades- 
men and merchants acquire a share of the property, 
and draw authority and consideration to that 
middling rank of men, who are tlie best and firmest 
basis of public liberty. Tliesc submit not to slavery, 
like the peasants, from poverty and meanness of 
■spirit ; and, having no hopes of tyrannizing over 
others, like the barons, they are not tempted, for 
the sake of that gratification, to submit to the 
tyranny of their sovereign. They covet equal 
laws, wliich may secure their property, and preserve 
tliem from monarchical, as well as aristocratical 
tyranny. 

'file lower house is the support of our popular 
government ; and all the world acknowledge.s, that 
it owed its eduef influence and consideration to tbc 
i^icrcase of commerce, whicli threw such a balaTico 
of property into the bands of tbc Commons. How 
inconsistent, then, is it to blame so violently a 
Tefinomont in tbe art-^. and to represent it .'us tlie 
banc of liberty and public spirit 1 
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To (Icchim n/rnn«t present times, iml majriiift 
the \irtup of remote anceston*, is a propensit)- 
almost inherent in human natwre anti as the 
«entiinents and opinions of civilized a^es alono aro 
transmitted to postonlv, hence it is that 'v-o meet 
with so manj severe judfjmonts nmnounced against 
luxurj, and even science, and nonce it is that at 
present vro pvo so rcadj an a«scnt to them Hut 
the fallacv is easily perceived, hy compannp dif- 
ferent nations that are contemporaries, vvhere no 
hoth judpo more ini|iarttall), and can hotter set 
m opposition those manners, with which 'vo are 
sufficiently acquamteil Trcaclierj and criielt), 
the mast pernicious and most odious of all vices, 
seem peculiar to uncivilized apes , and, hy tho 
refined Greeks and Romans, were ascnheil to all 
tho barbarous nations which surrounded them 
rhey might justly, tlicrcforc, have presumed, that 
their own ancestors, so highly celebrated, po-vsessed 
no greater virtue, and were as much interior to 
their posterity m honour and humanity, as m taste 
and science An ancient Frank or feaxon may bo 
liipbly extolled but 1 believe every man would 
think his life or fortune much less secure in the 
bands of a Moor or Tartar, than in those of a 
I rench or English gentleman, tlic rank of men the 
most civilized in tho most civilized nations 

come now to the tecond position which wo 

f TOposed to illustrate, to wit, that, as innocent 
uxur), or a refinement in the arts and com cniencos 
of life, 18 advantageous to tlie public , so, vvlierev er 
luxury ceases to bo innocent, it also ceases to bo 
beneficial , and wlien earned a degree further, 
begins to be a quality pernicious, though perhaps 
not tho most pernicious, to political societj 

Let ns consider what we call vicious luxury No 
gratification, however sensual, can of itself bo 
esteemed vicious A gratification is only vicious 
vvlien it engroc'cs all a man s expense, and leav cs 
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lit) nliilily for sudi acts of ilnty and generosity ns 
arc required l>y liis situation and fortune. Suppose 
tiiat he correct tlic vice, and cmxiloy pai*t of his 
CApense in the education of Ins children, in the 
support of Ins friends, and in relieving the poor ; 
ivmild any prejudice result to society? On the 
contrarj’, tlie same consumption would ari.'^c ; and 
tiiat labour, which at present is employed only in 
produciue: a slender gratification to one man, would 
relieve the necessitous, and bestow satisfaction on 
hundreds. Idie same care and toil that raise a 
<lish of ]icas at Christmas, noiild give bread to a 
whole family, during six months. To say that, 
without a vicious luxury, the labour would not have 
hoon employed at all. is only to say, that there is 
some otlier defect in human nature, such as in« 
dolence, selfishness, inattention to others, for which 
luxury, in some mc.nsurt*, j)rovides a remedy ; ns 
one poison may I)C an antiilofo to another. Ihit 
virtue, like wholesome food, is belter than poisons, 
however corrected. 
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trithout curmc slotJi nn*l ft» iniJi/Tt rrncj' to otJjerf, 
jtiu onlj tJjmmUli inlmlrj Im Iho slatp, and mid 
iiotliinp to mens cliant) or tliwr pciicrmily U?t 
iH, therefore, rest conteiite«l with a.Mcrlmff, that 
two oppo ite vicM in n utate laij bo more mlvan- 
taijcoui than either of thtm alone • hot let us neicr 
pronounce mcc m Itself mUnuta^oiis, It la not 
very inconsistent for nti author to assert in one 
pa(^*, that tnonl distinctions aro mrenUons of 
jKiliUcians for piihhe intercut, and in the next page 
mviuUin, that vice is mlvniitaj^ons to tho public • 
<^})d indeed it scema, ujion an^ j))«tem of morality, 
litllo less than a conlridiction tn terms, to talk of 
a vice which is in gcncrvl htiieficnl to socictj 

I thought this reasoning iiecpsvvrj, m order to 
pro some light to a philosophical i|ue»tion, winch 
has been much disputed ni 1 nglvn I I call it a 
jhihtophieai quentnm, not a jxihticnt one lor 
whatever mt) be tho consequcnct of fuch a mira- 
culous transfomuition of mankind, as would ciulor 
them with ever) species of virtue, and free them 
from every species of vice, this concerns not the 
magistrate, who amis oiil> at |*ossihihlics Ho 
cannot cure every vice h) suhctitutiiig a virtue in 
its place ^ cry often he can onlj euro one vice hy 
another , and in that cose ho ought to prefer whit 
IS least penncious to socict) luxury, Hhen er- 
cessiv 0 , IS the source of many ills, hut is in general 

* hablc of the Bees 

• I rodipslity is not to be confounded with a refinement m 
the arts Jt ci cn appears (bat (fiat vice is rnneb fc*s frequent 
m the cultivated n^cs Industr} and gam beget this frugality 
among the lower and middlo rnaVt of men and in all Uic 
b isj professions ^Icn of high rank, indeed, it may bo pre- 
tended arc more allured l^tho pleasures which become more 
frequent , but idleness is tho great source of prodigality at 
all times and tbero arc pleasurca and vanities in cv cry age 
which alluro men equally when thej are nnacnuaintea with 
better enjoyments not to mention that tho nigh interest 
pa d in rude times quieki} consumes the fortunes of the 
landed gentr} , and multipiios their necessities 
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preferable to sloth and idleness^ which would 
commonly succeed in its place^ and are more hurt- 
ful both to private persons and to the public. 
When sloth reigns^ a mean uncultivated way of 
life prevails amongst individuals, without society, 
without enjoyment. And if the sovereign, in such 
a situation, demands the service of his subjects, the 
labour of the state suffices only to furnish the 
necessaries of life to the labourers, and can affoi’d 
nothing to those who are employed in the public 
service. 
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Mo\r\ ts not, properly BpeAmp, one of tlie 6ul>- 
jecLs of commerce, but onl) Use instrument winch 
men lia\c a^coU ujmn to facilitate tbo cxchanro 
of one commodity for another It is none of tno 
srhecls of tra«lc it ts the oil nhicli renders Uio 
motion of the wheels more smooth nnd cosy If wo 
consider any one kmj^om hy itself, it is erident 
that the greater or less plctii} of money is of no 
consequence, since the nneos of commoilitica aro 
always pronortioneil to the plenty of money, nml a 
crown m Ilarry VII 's time scrrcil thcftamo purpose 
as a pound docs at present It is only the piiWic 
which draws any adiantagc from tlio greater plcnt) 
of money, and that only in its wars and negouations 
with foreign states And this is tho reason w^ all 
rich and trading countries, from Carthago to Great 
Britain and Holland, Imo cmploycil mercenary 
troops, which they lured from Ihcir poorer neigh- 
bours ^\'’cro they to nuko u«o of their native 
subjects, they would find less adrantago from their 
superior Ttchea, and from their great plenty of gold 
and silver, since tho pay of all their servants must 
nso III proportion to the public opulence Our 
small army of 20,000 men is maintained at ns great 
cepenso as a French army twico as numerous Tho 
h nglish fleet, during tho lato war, required as much 
money to support it os all tlie Roman legions, winch 
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kept tke whole world in subjection, dui’ing tlie time 
of the emperors.^ 

The great number of people, and their greater 
industry, are serviceable in all cases, at home and 
• abroad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money is very limited in its use, and may 
■even sometimes be a loss to a nation in its commerce 
with foreigners. 

There seems to be a happy concurrence of causes 
in human affairs, which checks the growth of trade 
-and riches, and hinders them from being confined 
•entirely to one people, as might naturally at first 
bo dreaded from the advantages of an established 
•commerce. YTicre one nation has gotten the start 
of another in trade, it is very difficult for the latter 
to regain the ground it has lost, because of the 
superior industry and skill of the former, and the 
greater stocks of which its merchants are possessed, 

1 A private soldier in tbc Roman infantry bad a denarius 
a day, somewhat less than eighteen pence. The Roman 
emperors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which, allowing 
6,000 men to a legion, makes 125,000, I’acit. Ann. lib. iv. 
It is true there were also auxiliaries to the legions ; hut their 
numbers arc imcertain as well as their pay. To consider 
only the legionaries, the pay of the private men could not 
exceed 1,600,000 pounds. Now, the parliament in the last 
war commonly allowed for the fleet 2,500,000. IVe have 
therefore 900,000 over for the ofliccrs and other expenses of 
the Roman legions. There seem to have been but few 
officers in the Roman armies in comparison of what .arc 
employed in all our modem troops, except some Swiss corps. 
And these officers had verj' small pay: a centurion, for 
instance, only double a common soldier. And ns the soldiers 
from their pay (Tacit, Ann, lib. i.) bought their own clothes, 
arms, tents, and baggage ; this must also diminish consider- 
ably, the other ch.argcs of the army. So little expensive was 
that mighty government, and so easy was its yoke over the 
world ! And, indeed, this _ is the more natural conclusion 
from the foregoing calculations. Tor monc}', after tbc con- 
quest of Egypt, seems to have been nearly in ns great plenty 
:vt Rome as it is at present in the richest of the European 
kingdoms. 
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nn«l wWcIt rnaMe Uietn In traJo O’! *o much «irjiUfr 
proriU. JJut thc«fl aiJrniitap*^ art' cnmpcuMlcd, in 
fomc measure, by the low pnro of lalKmr Sn ever) 
mtion winch hai ijol an ctlemiiTe commerce, anti 
«loo* not mreh abound In pnld and fUrcr, ^lanu• 
facturvfi, OicrefoTp, ^madoallj abift Ihctr nJacM, 
Inrinjr thwo eoujitnca and nrovinccii wliMi thej 
iiavc already cnnchetl, and flj inp lo otlirni, whither 
Ihej aro alluretl li) the cliop«r<« of proti^ion^ and 
labour, Ull they hare onnchetl tlieso also, and are 
apitn Innishetl by the Mme causes And In pcneml 
wo mayoleieno, that lie deiniess of crerj thmp, 
fnim picnt) of money, w a diwdvsntapc «nkh at- 
tends an oslabhfhed comroerre, and seta bounds to 
it m every comitrj, bj enabhnp the poorer states 
to undersell the richer hi all foreipn markeU 
This luu made mo cnlertoin a doubt concemi'np 
tlio Knefit of b<inkt ami yopcr^rrdi/, width are so 
ptncnll) esteemed adrantapeous to every n&Uon 
riiat proviaions and labour should l>ecomc dear bj 
the increase of trade and mone^, is, hi man) re- 
s-pccta, an inconvenience, but nnmeonvcnlcnro tlist 
iH unaToidabIc, and the effect of that jiuhlic wenltli 
and prospcrilj which arc the end of all our wishes 
It la compcimtc<] by the advantapes vrhieh wo resp 
from the possession of these precious metals, atm 
the wcipht which they pne the nation m all forcipn 
wars and negotiations Hut there appears no reason 
for inemsmp that Ineomenlcncc by a counterfeit 
money, which forcipners will not accept of tn anv 
payment, and which any preat disorder m the state 
will rwluco to nothing Ihem arc, it is true, many 
people in crery nch state, who, having largo «ains 
of money, would prefer paper, vrith good sccunt) ; 
as being of moro easy tmnsport and more f.afo 
custody If tho public prortdo not a hank, pnvato 
bankers wiU tako advrantago of this circumstance, 
na the goldsmiths formerly did m London, or aa tho 
bankers do at present in Dublin and Ihcrcforo it 
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is better, it may be thought, that a public company 
should enjoy the benefit of that paper-credit, which 
always will have place in every opulent kingdom. 
But to endeavour artificially to increase such a 
credit, can never be the interest of any trading 
nation ; but must lay them under disadvantages, by 
increasing money bej^nd its natural proportion to 
labour and commodities, and thereby heightening" 
their price to the merchant and manufacturer. And 
in this view, it must be allowed, that no bank could 
be more advantageous than such a one as locked up 
all the money it received,^ and never augmented ' 
the circulating coin, as is usual by returning part 
of its treasure into commerce. A public bank, by 
this e.\pedieut, might cut off much of the dealings 
of private bankers and money-jobbers : and though 
the state bore the charge of salaries to the directors 
and tellers of this bank, (for, according to the pre- 
ceding supposition, it would have no profit from its 
dealings,) the national advantage, resulting from 
the low price of labour and the destruction of paper- 
credit, would be a sufficient compensation. Not to 
mention, that so large a sum, lying ready at com- 
mand, would be a convenience in times of gi’cat 
public danger and distress ; and what part of it was 
used might be replaced at leisure, when peace and 
tranquillity was restored to the nation. 

But of this subject of paper-credit wc .shall treat 
more largely hereafter. And I shall finish this 
Essay on Money, by proposing and e.\"plaining bvo 
observations, which may perhaps serve to employ 
the thoughts of our speculative politicians. 

It was a slirewd observation of Anacharsis the 
Scythian, who had never seen money in his otvn 
country, that gold and silver seemed to him of no 
use to the Greeks, but to assist them in numeration 
and arithmetic. It is indeed evident, that money 
IS nothing but the representation of labour and 
* This is the case with the bank of Amsterdam. 
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CO TnrxJittr*, »n«l wrrM only*** n>cl!iivl of ratine or 
r*‘lim'iiine them, W hfn* com I* l» erratrr ^>I«itv , 
n« a pTMter quantity «f ll I« rrqmm! to rrprr^nl 
llioume quantity «f p>ur!«; It ran hatr jjo rfrrt, 
i-ilhrr pxv"l O' lo‘l, Uklne o tiatmn wiOiln Ituclf; 
ony mofp Ilian It »tobM nukr *n altmlimj im a 
mcrrliaiil* Ik»oV*, If, Imtral of llir i\ranan mHlio»l 
of notation, winch requires few chsractrni, ho »honl 1 
makn n*o of tho lliifnan, whirh rrouIriH a irrrAt 
iiianr Nay. the (jrratrr qoatititr of motioy, hko 
the Kontiti cliararfrni, t* ntiter mrofirrnfrnl, arol 
nqulrM fiTMtrr ImiiWi* botli to kr» j> #n«l transport 
it Ilut, iiotwiUistamliue this cnncltision, wmch 
must Iw alIotrc»l jo't, It Is certain, tint, suirr tho 
thscorrrj of llio ittlnrs In Anirnca, inilu»trj has in- 
«ra«nl in all the iwtiona of I urm^, rarrnt In tlui 
jio«tsr««ora of Uio^ nmir», anJ tin* inay 3'i'tl> I"* 
n*cnl>«l, tunnnpl other rravan*, to the {ncTraM» of 
irnl ! ami siUer Accoplmel) ^'o find, that. In errr) 
klnplom, Into «hieli money I'ceui* to flow In irrrater 
nlmtidanco than fonncrl), cnerj thine talea n new 
fare hlxmr and mdu*tr) pain hfo , tho tncrchant 
Iiecomea more enterprisine. the jmiinfaclurer mori 
dihpentand »kilfiil, and cien the farmer fulIoTra hi* 
jilouph »jth preaterabenly and ntlenhon n»* 1* 
not casilj to Iks accouiitc*l for. If wo consider only 
the influence which a preatcr oi undanee of cum lia* 
in this Kiiipilom itwif, by hciphlenlnp the price of 
commo(htii**,nnd ohhpnpcrcry one to pay a preatcr 
numlier of llic.«e littlo ytUoir or whito pieces for 
t%cry thinp ho pnrcliav* And n* to forcipn trade, 
it appears, that proat plenty of monci i* rallier ilor- 
ndiTintapoou*, by raisiiip tho price of ocry kind of 
laliour 

To account, then, for this phenomenon, wo mn«t 
rnnsidcr, that thouph tho htph pneo ofcommcxiilKs 
he a necessary coniequenco of tho mcreoso of pohl 
juid siher, yu it folhmg not immwhalely uiKin that 
iiicr«.a«c, hut some timolsrcquired before the money 
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circulates through tlie 'wliole state,- and makes its 
effect he felt on all ranks of people. At first, no 
alteration is perceived ; by degrees the price rises, 
first of one commodity, then of another ; till the 
%vhole at last reaches a just proportion with the- 
new quantity of specie which is in the kingdom. 
In my opinion, it is only in this interval or inter- 
mediate situation, between the acquisition of money 
and rise of prices, that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is favourable to industry. When any 
quantity of money is imported into a nation, it is not 
at first dispersed into many hands ; but is confined 
to the coffers of a few persons, who immediately 
seek to employ it to advantage. Here are a set of 
manufacturers or merchants, we shall suppose, who • 
have received returns of gold and silver for goods 
which they sent to Cadiz. They are thereby enabled 
to employ more workmen than formerly, who never 
dream of demanding higher wages, hut are glad of 
omplo}Tnent from such good paymasters. If work- 
men become scarce, the manufacturer gives higher 
wages, but at first requires an increase of labour ; 
and this is willingly submitted to by the artisan, 
who can now eat and drink better, to compensate 
his additional toil and fatigue. He carries his 
money to market, ivhere he finds every thing at the 
same price as formerly, but returns with greater 
quantity, and of better kinds, for the use of his 
family. Tlie farmer and gardener, finding that all 
their commodities are taken off, apply themselves 
with alacrity to the raising more ; and at the same 
time can afford to take better and more clothes from 
their tradesmen, whose price is the same as formerly, 
and their industry only wliettcd by so much new 
gain. It is easy to trace the money in its progress 
tlirough the whole commonwealth ; where we shall 
find, that it must first quicken the diligence of 
every indiiidual, before it increase the price of 
labour. 
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And thit llio Rpocio may incrraso to a considerable 
pitch, before it liaso tins latter effect, appenrs, 
amongst oUicr instances, from the frequent ojien- 
tiona of tlio I rcncli king «n tlio money ; whem U 
«Ti3 always found, tlist Ibo augmenting of tlio 
immerarv value did not produce a proportional nso 
of the prices, at least for some time Jn tho last 
year of XU’, money was raised three s cv ontlis, 
but prices augmented only one Com m Irinco 
13 now sold nt tho same pneo, or for ilio same 
numberof liiTcs, itwasm lOO.*); though silicnras 
then at 80 In res tho mark, and is now nt £0 ^ Not 
to mention tho great addition of gold and siUcr 
which may haic come into that kin^om since that 
penod. 

* Tbcsfl facts I PTC opca the aolhonty of Bf do Tot la 
his RfHKtiwt r^xUfut, onaotber of reputation { though T 
moat confess, that the facts which ha aJraneca on other 
occaiioQs, era often so suspictOQi, as to tnoke his anlbont} 
less IQ this matter TTowever, the cenerat obsenation, that 
the augmenting of tho money m rreoee does not at first 
proportiouahly augment the pnees, is eeTtalnly ]uit 

liy tho by, this seems to be one of tho best reasons which 
can be given, for & gradual and universal increase of the 
denomination of monc}, tboogb it has been entirely oi’cr- 
loohed JO All tho«o loJumec which bare bees wntten on that 
qaestion by Blclon du Tot, and Pans do Vemey Wpre all 
onr money, for instance, recoined, and a penny a worth of 
filrsr taken from every ehiUiog, tbo sew shilling would 
probably pnrehasa crery tbing that conld Lave been bought 
by the oil, the pnccs of every thing would thereby bo 
insensibly diminislied, foreign trade enlivened and domestic 
industry, by the circulation of a great number of pounds 
and ahillings, would receivo some incrcaie and cncourago. 
incut In evcculing such a project, it would be better to 
make tho new shilling pass for 24 half nenco la order to 
preserve the illusion, ond to make it be taken for the same 
And as a tecomago of our ailvcr begins to bo requisite, by 
the continual wearing of onr shillings and sixpences, it maj 
bo doiibtfnl, whether we ongbt to imitato the example in 
King IViUiam s reign, wbeo the ebpt money was raised to 
the old standard. 
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circulates through the whole state^ and makes its 
effect he felt on all ranks of people. At first, no 
alteration is perceived ; by degrees the price rises, 
first of one commodity, then of another ; till the 
whole at last reaches a just proportion with the 
new quantity of specie which is in the kingdom. 
In my opinion, it is only in this interval or inter- 
mediate situation, between the acquisition of money 
and rise of prices, that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is favourable to industry. When any 
quantity of money is imported into a nation, it is not 
at first dispersed into many hands ; but is confined 
to the coffers of a few persons, who immediately 
seek to employ it to advantage. Here are a set of 
manufacturers or merchants, we shall suppose, who 
have received returns of gold and silver for goods 
which they sent to Cadiz. They are thereby enabled 
to employ more workmen than formerly, who never 
dream of demanding higher wages, but are glad of 
cmplojmient from such good paymasters. If work- 
men become scarce, the manufacturer gives higher 
wages, hut at first requires an increase of labour ; 
and this is willingly submitted to by the artisan, 
who can now eat and drink better, to compensate 
his additional toil and fatigue. He carries his 
money to market, where he finds every thing at the 
same price as formerly, but returns witli greater 
quantity, and of better kinds, for the use of his 
family. The farmer and gardener, finding that all 
their commodities are taken off, apply themselves 
with alacrity to the raising more ; and at the same 
time can afford to take better and more clothes from 
their tradesmen, whose price is the same as formerly, 
and their industry only whetted by so much new 
gain. It is easy to trace the money in its progress 
through the whole commonwealth ; where we shall 
find, that it must first quicken tlie diligence of 
every individual, before it increase the price of 
labour. 
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And UiM llip ^iK^IemarintTfnfe tnaconildcnHf* 
pitch, Iwforo It hire tlirt httrr nppcir«, 

amonp't other jn«tAn«^, from tlie fre<]nrnl oi»cn- 
ljrtn« of the Tmich hlufj on Uin nmnej ; whrrc it 
vc\9 ftlwajs found, that the anpnentin^ of the 
nummry%*alKe«!id not pn-lucea proportio'wl n*e 
of the nnee*. at Irwl for f«me time Jn the Ii-tt 
y« ar of i/>«i« A IV, monc) n»* ru«ed three jirrenth,^, 
tint pnCM nuc*nente<l oiil) one. Cora in I ranee 
\t notr mM nl the Ktme price, or for t!ie Mme 
nutnWrof Ime*, ittrx^iii lulTJ; thnush nlrer 
then at HO lirreK llio marl, and {« noir at Sol 
to mention the preat addition of po!d and rilver 
which tnny lia\c cunio into tint kinpilom cinco tint 
pcrioil. 

• TJjev f«rt!i J pfc up^n Utf »vlh'‘ntp ct M. da Te*. ]■> 
hii /tw’wfiom PeJittpui, aft asUrnr of irffoUtien { thou-‘i I 
muft ccafn*, that C'm fad* which h'> a>trar>(ra ea ether 
ecratc^n*. are ofl^'o fotpicioQ*. a« to irate hta atthorit> 
l«wj it till ma'lcr. rioweter, the ri»r»ral nUffritJer, that 
Ihi* aofftiefilifis r* Ih* money la fnnee dote not at firrl 
propoTtiORabl^ aasmnit the price*, la rrrtftloly juit. 

IJy thohy, till* »<*em« to l« eneot the l>e*l riAaon* which 
can be pren, for a (^nulaal act omret*sl iaercaie o' the 
iknomiaslum tf moncj, tlion;^h It ha* beta enlirriy over- 
looiol In all Uio*e Tolume* which hare leeo wntten oa that 
fierition hy^lelon da Tot, and Pan* do Vemey. Were all 
ojr irotey, for loitanee, recoined, and a penny ■ worth of 
eilrer taken from ntry ehlllins, the new ihillm;; weal 1 
t robaljly pnrehaae every thin;* that roold have been lx»u,,ht 
by the oldj Uie prices of eaer) thin? weald Ihmby Im 
mseniiLlyditniniinnl, forH^ trade enlireneJi aaddome'lio 
inlaitrv, by the eirealaUon of a preat numlier of pouadi 
and ihilimpf, woul 1 receive *onie loereaie ami rneoura^<v< 
went. In eveeatinj* aoch n project, it would be better to 
make Uie new ahilliop pus for 31 half rrnco In order to 
} rcteno the illation, ant to make it be ttacn for Uio same. 
And a« a recolns|;a of oor filrer bejpn* to 1« requiaite, by 
the oontinaal wrarinp of oor ihillin^ and alxneacei, it mt} 
ly* doubtful, whether wo onpht to imitate Uie lucamplo m 
hittc tVilJiamV fci|?j,wfica the ehjt money wae rakel to 
the old standard. 
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From llio whole of this rencnniii" we niny concliitic, 
thnt it is of no ninmier of eoji'-cijiteiiee with repinl 
to the (Innirstic Imppincf- of a stnle, wliether money 
he in a greater nr less quantity. 'Hie pood policy 
■of the niap'stralc consists only in keepinp it, if 
possihle, still increasinp>- ; hceati-c by that means he 
keeps alive a spirit of industry in the iiatioiij and 
increases the .stock of lahonr in which consists all 
real power and riches. A nation, whose money 
dccrca.se.s, i.s actually at that time weaker and more 
misendde than another nation whiclj posse-sses no 
more money, hut is on the increasirip hand, 'niis 
will ho casiij' accounted for, if wc consider that the 
alterations in the quantity of money, either on one 
.side or the other, are not immediately attended with 
proportionable altcniliojis in the price of commedt- 
lics. llicre is always an interval before matters he 
adjusted to their now .situation ; and tln.s interval is 
a.s ])crnicious to indu.strj*, when gold and silver aro 
diminishing, as it is adv.'mUigcous when these metals 
arc i!icrca.sing. 'Jlio workman has not the same 
employment from the manufacturer and merchant ; 
though he pays the same price for ever}' thing in the. 
market. The farmer cannot dispose of Ins corn and 
c.attle, though he must p.ay the same rent to liis 
landlord. The poverty and beggary, and sloth, 
which must ensue, arc easily foresccji. 

II. 'llie second observation which I proposed to 
make ivith regard to money, may he c.vpiained after 
the following manner : There arc some kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Europe, (and all of them 
were once in the same condition,) where money is 
so scarce, that the landlord can get none at all 
from his tenants, hut is obliged to take his rent in 
kind, .and cither to consume it liimself, or transport 
it to places where he may find a market. In those 
countries, the prince can levy few or no taxes hut 
in the same manner ; and as he will receive small 
benefit from impositions so paid, it is evident that 
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sacli a kinsilom has force c\en at home, ami 
cannot mnmtain fleets ami armies to the Mme ex- 
tent as jf even part of it abounded m gold and siher 
iliorc H surely a greater disproportion lK?tncen Iho 
force of Germany at present, and nhat it nas throe 
centuries ago,' than tnero js m jU industry, people, 
and manufactures Tlio Austrian dominions m the 
empire arc m general well pcoplml and ncll cuUi- 
\alcd, and arc of great extent, but ha\e not a 
irroportioiLablo ireignt in the halanco of ] uropc , 
proceeding os is commonly supno-ed, from the 
scarciU of money How do all tliesc facts agree 
with that principle of reason, that tho quantity of 
gold and flihcr is in itself altogether indifTcTcnt^ 
According to that pnncijilo, irhcrcicr a eo%creigii 
h\s numbers of subjects, and these hax e plenty of 
commodities, ho should of conpsc lie great and 
poncrful, and llicy nch and happy, indci^ndent of 
tho greater or lc<«cr abmidanco of tho precious 
metals Jlicsc admit of diiisions and fulKlmsjons 
to a great extent, and whero the pieces might 
become so smaU as to be m danger of being lost, 
it IS easy to mix the goll or silver with a baser 
metal, as is practised m pome countries of I uropc, 
and bv that means rais© the pieces to o hulk more 
sensible an 1 conv eniciit 'fliey still sen o tho same 
purposes of exchange, vrhatcicr their number may 
he, or whatever colour they may be supposed to have 

io these difllcultics I answer, that tho effect hero 
supposed to flow from scarcity of money, really 
arises from the manners and customs of the people , 
and that we mistake, as is too usual, a collateral 
effect for a cause Tho contradiction is only ap- 
parent , but it requires eomo thought and reflection 
io diocov er tho principles by which wc can reconcile 
reason to experience 

I Tbe Italians Rav e to the cinprror jraximilian the tuck 
name o£ rociir Daxam Ivone of the enterpnsea of that 
pnnee ever Bucceeded, for want of monov 
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the neip!it)OurhofKl, n content to rcceno Iiu rent 
m tlnj coTinifKlitiM rai^wl b) tlic firmer Hx 
emter p-irt of tbc«j be eonsmmN nt borne, in rnsUc 
b(r.jHblrt} Ibe rest, per)wp«, be ilispoM^ of for 
money to the noifjbbounni: tomi, whence be draw^ 
the few nwtcnils of Iu« eipen*e«ml lurtiry 

Hut after nun bepn to refine on all tbc<c mjoj*- 
montp, and luc not nlwiy« at home, nor are content 
With wbat cm Iks rai3e«l m their nejpbl>ourbi>o<l, 
there more cxcbm<rc and commerce of all bindu, 
and more money entc'j Into lljat eschanm? ^^le 
tride«imen will not bn paid In com, liccaniwj tliej 
want tonieUiIosr more thin IwrJet to ciL llio 
farmer poet be)ond Im own pan-*!! for the com* 
moditiea be purclia^M, and cannot nlwajs carry I »i 
commodiUM to the merclniil who i«ujiplici him 
Tlio landlord brei in the capital, or in a foreipii 
countr},and dcmmdi bii rent in poll and aihrr, 
winch cm eaiiily bo tntwportcd to him Great tin* 
dertakers, md manufacturcra, and incrclianta anj#e 
in crer) commwblj , and these can cotucnienllj 
deal m notbmp but in fpecio And convqucnUi, 
tn this fituition of eocieU, tbo coin enters into 
many more contracts, an I b) that mi ms is muili 
more employ e<l than in the forroi r 

The necessarj effect is, that, pnnided Ibcmonej 
iHcrei«e not m the lution crerj tlnnpmoft lK*com« 
much cheaper in times of industn and refinement, 
than m rnile unculthatcdipes Itisthcprojiortion 
lictnecn the c>rcuIatmpmone},and the coinmoiblies 
in the market, winch dctcrmintss the prices GotmU 
that are consiimol nt home, or e*clnnp«l willi 
other powls in the nciphlwurliood, ncicr come to 
market , tliey effect not m tho Icmst tbo current 
specie , with repinl to it, they arc as if totally 
nimiluLitcil , and con®eqiicntl) tins method of 
usmp them Binks tho proportion on the sido of tho 
rnmmohties, and increases tho prices Ilut after 
money enters into ill contracts and files, and is 
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CTerjTi'liere the measure of exchange^ the same 
national cash has a much greater task to perform ; 
all commodities are then in the market ; the sphere 
of circulation is enlarged ; it is the same case as if 
that individual sum were to serve a larger kingdom ; 
and therefore, the proportion being here lessened 
on the side of the money, every thing must become 
cheaper, and the prices gradually fall. 

By the most exact computations that have been 
formed all over Europe, after making allowance for 
•the alteration in the numerary value or tlie de- 
nomination, it is found, that the prices of all things 
have only risen three, or, at most, four times since 
the discovery of the West Indies. But will any 
one assert, that there is not much more than four 
times the coin in Europe that was in the fifteenth 
century, and the centuries preceding it } Tlie 
Spaniards and Portuguese from their mines, the 
English, French, and Dutch, by their African trade, 
and by their interlopers in the "West Indies, bring 
home about six millions a year, of which not above 
a tliird goes to the East Indies. This sum alone, 
in ten years, would probably double the ancient 
stock of money in Europe. And no other satis- 
factory reason can be given why all prices have not 
risen -to a much more exorbitant height, except that 
which is derived from a change of customs and 
manners. Besides that more commodities are pro- 
duced by additional industry, the same commodities 
come more to market, after men depart from their 
ancient simplicity of manners. And though this 
increase has not been equal to that of money, it 
has, however, been considerable, and has preserved 
the proportion between coin and commodities nearer 
the ancient standard. 

Were the question proposed, MTiich of these 
methods of living in the people, the simple or 
refined, is the most advantageous to the state or 
public I should, without much scruple, prefer the 
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Inllor, m a mc% In politic* at Ici't, and sfiouM 
) rMucc t)iw ns an addilmnat reason for Uto cn- 
conrurrmiiit of trade and manufactures 

Millie men Inc in the nnrtcnt simple manner, 
ami Fupplj nil tlieir nccc^«.anea from domestic in- 
da Ir), or from the nci(,tilMmrhoo(}, the porcrcicn 
can Icay no taxes in mono) from a cou'-uleraUe 
jKirt of ms subjects , and if lio will iTnpo*o on them 
111) bunions, be must take j>a)mcnt in eommodiUcs 
With wIiilU alone tlic) abouiid . a method attended 
ttith such ^tl and obtiou* inconiemences, Ihtt 
they need not hero be inMstcd on All the mouc) 
he can pretend to rai«c must be from Ids pnncijol 
ntiM, nliero alone it circulates, and Uie«e, it i-* 
evident, cannot afTonl him so much an the wholi*- 
state could, did fmld an 1 silter circulate tlirou^hout 
the whole Ilut besides tins obvious diminution of 
liic revenue Uicre is another caa«o of the povcrlj 
of tiio {tiblic 111 such a Situation Not only tlie 
frovercifn* receives less monc), but the »mo moiiev 
poos not so far as in limes of iiidustra and pcneral 
commerce Lver) thme is dearer vvucro the f.old 
and silver arc 8 uppo«c« equal, and that because 
fcncr commodities come to market, and the whole 
coin bears n higher proportion to v\hat is to be 
purchased b) it, nbenco alone the pnccs of ever) 
thing are fixed and determined 
Here thcnvTo ma) leant the fallacy of the remark, 
often to he met with »« histonans, and even in 
common conversation, that aii) jnrticular sLatc is 
weak, though fertile, populous, and well cullivatwl, 
merely because it wants money It appears, that 
the want of mone) can never injure nii) stalowitiun 
itself, for men and commoflities aro the real slrcnpih 
of an) communitv It is tlio simplo manner of 
living which here liurks the public, by confining tho 
gold and silver to few iiaiids, and picventnig its 
universal diffusion and circulation On thccontnr), 
industry and rcfiucmcnls of all kinds iiicorporato 
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XoTJUNo Mtccmcd n more ccrtim pifii of tl o 
flounsljuip comhtion of anj natum tlim tlio loon(*^« 
of Interest wnl rci*on, tlionch I Wimc tlic* 
cau*o IS fomewliat «lifrcreiit from what h rommntilj 
npprcliciitlcjl I^otrne*^ of Interest is ptnerallj 
n.«cnl>cd to plcntj of money Itnt monej, however 
plentiful, liM no otlicr effect, \f to nl»e 

the I nee of hbour Siher is more common thin 
pold, and tlicrcforo you rcceire n priter quinlitj 
of It for thn Mmo commoiliUes Ilut ilo )on psj 
leas interest for it? Interest m lliUmi and lamiica 
IS at 10 per ctnt , m Portufri! at C, thoiich these 
places, 09 ne mij leim from the prices of everj 
thin?, ahound more in gold and silver thin iither 
London or Amstcrdim 

A\'’erc all the gold in I upland nninlulaled at once, 
nnd one and twentj shillings fiibslitutcil in tin 
place of every guinea, ttodM monc) hr moro plen- 
tiful, or interest lower? No, siirelj we slnuill 
only u«o silver, instead of gold W erogoldrcndereil 
as common as silver, and silver as common as cop- 

I icr, would monej lie more plentiful, or interest 
ower? M'e maj assuredlj give the same answer 
Our shillings vrould then bo jellow, and our hilf- 
pence white , and vro should hare no guincxs No 
other difference would ever be ob'crroH , no alten- 
tion on commerce, minufvctures navigation or 
interest, unless we imipino that the colour of tin. 
metal is of anj consequence 
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NoWj what is so vjisible in these greater variations 
of scarcity or abundance in the precious metals, 
must hold in all inferior changes. If the multi- 
plying of gold and silver fifteen times makes no 
difference, much less can the doubling or tripliug- 
them. All augmentation has no other effect tiian 
to heighten the price of labour and commodities ; 
and even this variation is little more than that of 
a name. In the progress towards these changes, 
the augmentation may have some influence, by 
e.\-citing industry ; but after the prices are settled, 
suitably to the new abundance of gold and silver,^ 
it has no manner of influence. 

An effect always holds proportion with its cause. 
Prices have risen near four times since the discovery 
of the Indies ; and it is probable gold and silver 
have multiplied much more: but interest has not 
fallen much above half. The rate of interest, 
therefore, is not derived from the quantity of the- 
precious metals. 

Money having chiefly a fictitious value, the 
peater 'or less plenty of it is of no consequence, 
if we consider a nation ■within itself; and the 
quantity of specie, when once fixed, though ever 
so large, has no other effect than to oblige every 
one to tell out a greater number of those shining 
bits of metal for clothes, furniture, or equipage, 
without increasing any one convenience of life. If 
a man borrow money to build a house, he then 
carries home a greater load ; because the stone, 
timber, lead, glass, «fcc. with the labour of the 
masons and carpenters, are represented by a greater 
quantity of gold and silver. But as these metals 
are considered chiefly as representations, there can 
no alteration arise from their bulk or quantity, 
their weight or colour, either upon their real value 
or their interest. The same interest, in all cases, 
bears the same proportion to the sum. And if you 
lent me so much labour and so many commodities. 
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\tv fpcoivinj; fi\fi jrr crnt jon obrjjT? rocoiM 

I rop(jrtiojial liliour ojitl lomnnvlilu'*, hiivvctpr n 
jtrt’ciilctl, ttliollicr bj jillowor «bite com wlirUur 
i)j a Twnnd or an ounce It n »n Miii, then fori, 
to look for the cansoof lliofi]] nr hm of mteri't 
m the premier or le*;** <|uatiUt> of gold and sihtr, 
which >■» fixed m ain nation 

iligh interest amM/mm M/r/* circ«m«{a»ee? n 
great demand for Imrrowmg, little richw to sujjlj 
that demand, and gnat |«rofitA ansitig from com 
mcrce and thccifcunt^tince^ arc a clear proof of 
the «tnall ndi'ance nf commerce and indiistrj, not of 
tijc pcarcilj of gold andfiihcr l^oic interest, on tin 
other han«i, procce<Is from the thn’o oji»osjte or 
cum^tancoa a email dintandfor borrowing, great 
richca to supil) that demand, and email profiU 
an mg from commerce and the-M. nreunutanew 
arc all conncctc<l together, and proceeil from llin 
increasQ of mduf<tr) and commerce, not nf gold and 
Rilacr '1 0 fiiiall en leavour to prove thc«o point* , 
and ahall beem with thcca«*e< anl thoilTccUof a 
great or etnall demand for liorrowing 
M hen a people havo emergdl ever fo little from 
*1 savage elate, and their numbers have nicreascil 
bc)ond the original multitude, there must imim*- 
diatcly arise an inequahtj of projicrt} , and vvlnlo 
some possess large tracts of land, others are confined 
avithiii narrovT limits, and eomo are cnlirelv without 
landed propertj Tho<owliopo^sc«q more land than 
tliey can labour, cmnloj Urn c who posoesa none and 
agree to receive a uctcrmniatc part of the product 
I hus the hndfd interest is immediately established , 
nor is there an} settled government, however rude, 
in which affairs are not on this footing Of tlicso 
proprietors of land, some must presently discover 
themselves to ho of different tempers from otlicrs , 
mid while one would wdlinglr storo up tJie produce 
of his land for futuntj, anotlier desires to consume 
at present what should sufllco for man} } cars Hut 
X 
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as the spending of a settled revenue is a way of 
life entirely without occupation ; men have so much 
need of somewliat to fix and engage them, that 
pleasures, such as they arc, will he the pursuit of 
the greater part of tlie landholders, and the pro- 
digals among them will always be more numerous 
than the misers. In a state, therefore, where there 
is nothing hut a landed interest, as there is little 
frugality, tlie borrowers must be very numerous, 
and the rate of interest must hold proportion to 
it. 'Ilie difFerence depends not on the quantity of 
money, but on the habits and manners which 
prevail. By this alone the demand for borrowing is 
increased or diminished. Were money so plentiful 
as to make an egg be sold for 9i.xpcnce ; so long 
as there are only landed gentry and peasants in the 
state, the borrowers must be numerous, and interest 
high. The rent for the same farm would be heavier 
and more bulky : but the same idleness of the 
landlord, ivith the high price of commodities, would 
dissipate it in the same time, and produce the same 
necessity and demand for borrowing.^ 

Nor is the case different with regard to the second, 
circumstance which we proposed to consider, namely, 
the great or little riches to supply the demand. 
This effect also depends on the habits and way of 
living of tlie people, not on the quantity of gold. 

^ I have been informed by a. very eminent lawyer, and a 
man of gjre.at knowledge and observation, that it appears, 
from ancient papers and records, that about four centuries 
ago, money in Scotland, and probably in other 'parts of 
Europe, was only at five per 'cent^ and ‘afterwards rose to 
ten, before the discovery of the West Indies. The fact is 
curious ; hut might easily be. reconciled to the foregoing 
reasoning. Men in that age lived so much at home, and in 
so very simple and frugal a manner, that they had no occa- 
sion for money ; and though the lenders were then few, the 
borrowers were BtUl fewer. The high rate of interest among 
the early Romans is accounted for by historians from the 
frequent losses sustained by thcyimoads of the enemy. 
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anti ellvcr. In onler to In any *Wp, a preil 
nnml»cr nf leiidcpt, U N nol Huflicienl nor rcqui‘'itf« 
thit lijnre preat almndanro nf tl>o jtjrciotM 
metaln. It U only that the property or 

command of tlial qaantlty, which U in the rt-atp, 
whether proat or amall, nhonld 1«? coUecled in 
particular hantN, ko a') to fomt con»it!eraMo PomB, 
or compose n preat moneyed interest, 'iliii Itepcla 
a numitorof lender*, and rink^ the rate of usury; 
and tliis, 1 shall venture to aflimi, depends not on 
the ijuantity of specie, but on particular mannert 
and custom*, irh/ch make the spccto pather into 
separate sunw or masses of considcrahlc value. 

Tor, Rupposc that, by miracle, even' man in 
Great Jlritiin should have ftvo |>oundB snppwl into 
Ills pocket in one nipht; tlitit would much more 
than doulilo the whole money that is at present in 
the kiupdom; jet then? would not next day, nor 
for some time, l>e nny more lenders, nor any 
%*anaUon In the interest. And were there nolhinp 
hut landlords and pcawnts in the state, this mwjey, 
however abundant, could never pvther Into simi’s, 
and would onlv Mia-e to increase the prices of 
everj' thinp, without any further ronsr/jncnce. 'Hie 
prodipil hndlonl dl<^sipates it as fist as ho receives 
jt , and the be{nr‘fiy pc.asant has no means, nor 
aiew, noramhition of obLainlup nI>OTeo hare liveli- 
hood. TIic overplus of Iwrrowcrs above lint of 
lenders continuing still Iho same, there will follow 
no reduction of interest lli.it depends upon 
another principle; and must proceed from an 
increase of industry and frugality of arta and 
commerce, i 

Kt I'hery thing useful to the life of nun arises from 
f Ira ground ; but few things arise in that condition 
I which is rcflulsitc to render lljcm useful, liicro 
- most, therefore, beside the peasants and the pro-^ 
f prictors of land, lie another rank of men, who, 

I reccivinp from the former the rude materials, work 
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S'.ltom into thoir propr form, ami roLiin part for 
^ tlicir mm ti^-o atitl f.iib-tsU'Hce. In the infancy of 
Focicty, Ihc.'p rontmct- lioUvoen llic nrtii-an= ami tho 
pca^anb?, and bolxu'cn one j-pcctoti of artt'-aus and 
anotbor, aro roininonly entered into immediately 
by tbe nen-ons tbem^elve.-^, \%bo, betnsr neiplibottr^, 
are ea^.ily aefjjiainted nitb each olherV nece'-'ilic®, 
and can lend Ibcir nnittial nsd'-birire to fupjdy 
tbeni. But alien men's indti‘'lry inercates, and 
tlicir viev.s enlartre, it is fotind, that the mo-t re- 
mote part^ of the stale can assist each other as ivell 
as the more conti^iioiH ; and that this intercourse 
of good ofiict's may be carried on to the preatest 
extent and intricacy. lienee the oripn of war- 
rhnutfij one of the most nseful races of men, who 
serve as .agents beta con tbo'-e prls of the state that 
.arc abolly unacquainted, and arc ignonant of caidi 
ollier’.s iicoessitics.’^ Here arc in a city ilfty a-ork- 
' men in silk and Ihmii, .and a thousand' customers ; 
and these ta-o ranks of men, so necessary to each 
other, can never ritrhlly meet, till one man erects 
a shop, to a Inch .all the a-orkmeu .and all the cu.s- 
toincrs repair. In this province, grass rises in 
abundance : the inhabitants abound in cheeso, .and 
butter, and cattle ; hut aaant bread and com, adiich, 
in a neighbouring province, arc in too great .alnm- 
d.ance for the use of the inhabitants. One man 
discovers this. He brings corn from the one pro- 
adnee, and returns aith cattle ; and, supplying the 
avants of both, he is, so far, a conunon benefactor. 
As the people incrc.ase in numbers and industry, 
the difficulty of their intercourse increases : the 
business of the agency or merchandise becomes 
more intric.atc; and diaddes, suhdiaddes, compounds, 
and mixes to a greater variety. In all these trans- 
actions, it is necc'JS.ary and reasonable, that a con- 
siderable part of the commodities and labour should 
belong to the merchant, to aa’hom, in a great mea- 
sure, they are ovadng. And these commodities he 
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iT>ll soncUinM In Uml, or mon' coniTtioulj 

cojnxrl hilo mon<‘),wliicli In thnr roninjon rrpro- 
wnlaUon If roW an 1 wlvcr ln\ e Incrt^Msl m tlio 
fU*c, toRcthrr with the liidostn, it «jll reejmro a 
RTcil quanUtj of tiio«c mctiU to repro-ent n RTval 
qiiantil) of rmninodjtifti and InWiur If Inda^tr} 
alone Im incrca*c«l, the pnce* of eicrj? llnnR must 
Pink, ami a Pmall quantitj of ppoeic will eerso as a 
renrt^ntition 

✓ ’nicro 13 no cnviiiR or tlemanl of tlie liumvj 
mind mow* ronslant and intilisl Jo lhan tJiat for 
ctcrclse and rmjdo) mcnl , onl this ile«irc *crms 
the foundation of mo«t of our |\a‘*<ii>ns ami pursuits. 
Deans 0 a nun of all liu«incss and fcnout occii* 
pauon, he runs restless from one amusement to 
another, and the wdjrht luid oprires«toi «hieh Im 
fwls from illetioss i* «» pml, llial he firpr'stlift 
rum nliicli must follow him from his inimodcrato 
expensM. <mc him a more harnile^ wa^ of cm* 
plojinR his mind or Ixxl), he l« mU'fiw), and fi»els 
no lon^r that in«alial Ic afti r pleowure Hut 
if the omidojmcnl )ou pne him l>c lucntne, estn*. 
cially if the profit he attachisl to rirr) fciriacuLtr 
exertion of uulu«lrj, ho has pam po often m Ins tjc 
that he acquires, fi) decrees, a jwis. lou for It, and 
hnows no pitch picture ns that of feenip the ilails 
increase of liis fortune Ami tins is tlio reason 
svJij trade increases frupilitj, and wh), amonp 
mcrcliants, there is the same overplus of misem 
aho\ e prodigals, as arooiip Uic i>oswssoni of land 
there is the coutmrj 

Cornmerco increases indo'trj, h} coincjmp it 
rcadiJi fro'Ti one memher of the elate to anolher, 
and allow inp none of it to jierish o** Itccomo u«el(*M 
It incrcasea frnpahlj, h^ pi^inp occupation to mtn, 
and omplojnnp them m the arta of gam which 
soon engage thcir affection, and remove all rclisli 
for pleasure and expense it is an nifallihic eon- 
eequcnco of all imiostnous professions to leget 
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■frugality, and malse- the' love of gain prevail over 
•the love of pleasure.^ Among lawyers and physicians 
-who have any practice, there arc many more who 
•live- -within- their income, than who exceed it, or 
even live up to it. But lawyers and physicians 
beget no industry ; and it is even at the expense of 
•others they acquire their riches ; so that they -are 
sure-'to diminish the possessions of some of their 
fellow-citizens, as fast as they increase their own. 
Merchants, on the contrary, beget industry,' by 
serving ’as canals to convey it through every corner 
of the 'state : ■ and,- at the same time, by- -their fru- 
gality;- they acquire great power over that industry, 
■and collect a large property in the labour andicom- 
'modities;' which they are the chief instruments ‘ in 
■producing. There is no other profession, therefore, 
'except- merchandise, which can make the moneyed 
interest considerable; or, an other words, -can- in- 
•crease industry, and, '-by- -also' increasing frugality, 
•give a-great command of that industry to particular 
•members 'of tlie society. • • Without -commerce; the 
■state must -consist chiefly of landed gentry; whose 
prodigality and expense make a continual demand 
•for bortOwing ; and of peasants, who have- no- sums 
■'to supply that demand. The money never gathers 
into large stocks or sums, which can be lent at 

• interest. It is dispersed into numberless- hands, -who 
either squander it in idle shov/ and -magnificence, or 

• employ-it in -the purchase of the common necessaries 
of -life.' Commerce alone assembles it into consider- 
able sums ; and this eifect it- has merely-from the 
-industry which -it -begets, and the frugality which it 
'inspires, independent of that particular quantity of 
■precious metal which may circulatedn the ’State.' 

• Thus -an- increase of commerce, ■ by -a ■ necessary 
consequence,- raises- a great number, offenders, and 
■ by -that means produces lowness of interest. - We 
must now -consider -how far- this increase of com- 
merce diminishes the profits - arising - from that 
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pToffRiiinn, and prc^ ri«o ta t]io third pIrcom.«bnrc 
r<*a«UltP to produce loitneM of interest. 

It maj’ Ijo proper to ol»*eTTr on thi** head, Uial 
low intertst anil lorr profit* of fnercliandise, nn* Iwn 
pvcnla that mutually forward each other, nml art* 
•iHJlh originally denwl from that ctteiisise com- 
merce, «hich prodticw opulent meirhantji, anti 
^renders the moneycil intere< wwsdderable. U'Jjpro 
merchanla p<«»eM j^rcatatocka, whether r^rt**enl<yl 
hy few or many m<a:oi of metal, it ma*t fi^cenlly 
happen, llinl, wnen they either become hrtal of 
.bnameiw, or leave heir^ onirdlmc or unfit to encajrc 
in commerce, a preat proportion of the«> richiM 
naturallr weks an annaal and aeeoro resTiiup, ■ 'Ihe 
I plenty aiminlohea the price, and makca the lender* 
accept of a low interest Thia conridcrution ohlipes 
many to keq* their flock employed-in -trade, and 

• rather Im content with low profila than dlapmo of 
■f Indr money at an undcrraloA Ch» Ibo other hand, 
•when commerce ha^ become eatenrive, and employs 
lifpe stockf, there ma»t arise riralships ammip the 
-merchants, arliich diminish the profile of trulc, at 

the forao time that tlioy increase the trade itself. 
•'Hjc low profits of merclundifc indneo tlic merchants 
to accept rooro wilHoply of a low interest when 

• they leave off business, and bepin to indulpe tlicm- 
selvcs in case and indolence. It is needless, Ihero- 
fore, to inquire, which of these circumstances, to 
wit,ilo«J intcfr/t- Or foie profitt, ia the cause, and 
which tho effoct ? T?;cr both arire From an extenrivo 
commerce, and mutually forward each other No 
man will accept of low profits where he can haa o 
hiph interest ; and no man will accept of low interest 
where ho can have high profits. An citensivo com- 
merce, by producing large stocks, diminishca l>otii 
interest and profits, and is always assisted, In its 
diminution of tho one, hr the proportional sinking 
of tho other. I may adu, tliat, as low profits arise 
from the increase of commerco and iruiustry, they 
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serve in tbeir turn to its further .increasCj by render- 
inj? the commodities cheaper, encouraging the con- 
sumption, and heightening the industry. And thus, 
if we consider the whole connection of causes and 
effects, interest is the barometer of tlie state, and 
its lowness is a sign, almost infallible, of the flourish- 
ing condition of a people. It proves the increase of 
industry, and its prompt circulation, through the 
whole state, little inferior to a demonstration. And 
though, perhaps, it may not be impossible but a 
sudden and a great check to commerce may have a 
momentary effect of the same kind, by throwing so 
many stocks out of trade, it must be attended udth 
such misery and want of employment in the poor, 
that, besides its short duration, it will not be possible 
to mistake the one case for the other. 

Tliose who have asserted, that the plenty of 
money was the cause of low interest, seem to have 
taken a collateral effect for a cause, since the 
same industry, which sinks the interest, commonly 
acquires great abundance of the precious metals. 
A variety of fine manufactures, with vigilant enter- 
prising merchants, will soon draw money to a state, 
if it be anywhere to be found in the world. The 
same cause, by multiplying the conveniences of life, 
and increasing industry, collects great riches into 
the hands of persons who are not proprietors of land, 
and produces, by that means, a lowness of interest. 
But though both these effects, plenty of money and 
low interest, naturally arise from commerce and 
■industry, they are altogether independent of each 
other. For suppose a na-tion removed into the 
Pacific ocean, udthout any foreign commerce, or any 
knowledge of navigation : suppose that this natioii 
possesses always the same stock of coin, but is con- 
■tinually increasing in its numbers and industry : it 
is evident that the price of every commodity must 
gradually diminish in that kingdom ; since it is the 
proportion between money and any species of goods 
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Uieir mutual \alup , nnil, ufion IIm» 

\ rc«ent mppa'uUon, the comenienccs of life Wnnu* 
»-\pn d-xy more ahundint, w»Oinut any altcmtion tii 
the current specie A levuqtnnlitv of moncj.Uiero- 
fore, nmnnp' Uin people, will maVe n rich man, 
dimiifT the times or imlustr), than would suHlro to 
that purpose In ipiorant and Blolhfiil apes 1 /*sh 
mouc\ will build a Iiou^e, portion a daUe,hler, buv 
an estate, support a manofictors , or maintain a 
ftmtly and equipape Tlic«o are tlie uvs for which 
tnen liorroa mone^ , and Ihereforo the preater or 
less quantits of it m n state has tin influence on tho 
mtorcNt liut it U ciident that the preater nr !c«s 
stoeh of labour mid commodities must hare a preat 
influence , since wc reall) and in cfl’cct liorrow thp«e, 
when we tahe tnonej ti|>on interest llis tnie,wh«i 
cotnmcrco w cttcndec! all orcr the pJohe, tlio mo«t 
industrious inlions alwiys nlsiund n»o<t with tho 
precious metaU , so that low intcrevt and jdenlj of 
mono} are in fact almost in*epnnhle Jliit sii)] it Is 
of consequence to know the prmci| !o whence anj 
phenomenon ari«es, and to dislmpifh lictwccn a 
mu.se and a concoinitant c7ecL )les>dcs that tho 
Bpcculalion is curious, it nw) frcquenllj Ikj of use 
ill the conduct of public aflans At least it must bo 
owneil, tint nolhmp can l»o of more n'e thin to 
inipro%e, b) practice, the mcllioil of rcasoimip on 
these Buljecta, which of all others arc the mo t 
important, thouph they arc commonly treated In tlio 
loosest and most careless manner 
Another rea.son of this popuhr inistako with 
reparrl to the cause of low interest, peems to be tho 
uistanco of somo nations where, after a sudden 
acquisition of money, or of the preciouB metals hj 
means of foreign conqncsl, the mtcrist Ins fallen 
not only amonp them, hut In all the ncichbourmp 
states, a.s pooh ns that money was diswrpcu, and had 
iiLsmuatcd itself into crery comer /liu-s, interest in 
bpam A.II near a half immediately after the di‘^:o\ cry 
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of the West Indies, as we are informed by Garcilas 
dc la Vega; and it lias been ever since gradual 
sinking in every kingdom of Europe. Interest 
Rome, after the conquest of Egj'pt, fell from 0 to 
jpt’r cent., as avC learn from Dion. 

Tlie causes of the sinking of interest, upon sui 
an event, seem different in the conq^uering count 
and pi the neighbouring states ; but in neither 
thcniican we justly ascribe that effect merely to t 
increase of gold and silver. 

In the conquering country, it is natural to imagi 
that this new acquisition of money udll fall into 
few handsj and be gathered into large sums,’whi 
seek a- secure revenue, either by the purchase 
land or by interest ; and consequently the same effc 
folloivs, for a little time, as if there had been a gre 
accession of industry and commerce. TTie increa 
of lenders above -the . borrowers sinks the intere; 
and so much the faster if those who have acquit 
those large sums find no industry or commerce 
the state, and no method of employing their mon 
-but by lending it at> interest. But- after this n< 
• mass of gold and silver has been digested, and .h 
circulated through the whole state, affairs will so( 
return to their former situation, while the landlor 
and new money-holders, living idly, squander abo 
their income; and the former daily- contract del 
and the latter encroach on their stock till its fin 
extinction. . The whole money may still be in tl 
stale, and maV^ itself felt, by fbe Increase of price 
but not being now collected -into any large mass 
or stocks, the disproportion between the borrowe 
-aiid lenders is the same as formerly, and. co 
sequently the high interest returns. ' ' - ■ - ■ 

Accordingly we find in Rome, that, .so early 
Tiberius’s time, interest bad again amounted to 6 
cent, though no accident had happened to drain tl 
■ empire of money. In Trajan’s time, money lent < 
mortgages in Italy bore 6 per cent, on comm( 
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Iia« not ri«en to It* oM tliL-i cni l*e ascnK'd t/* 
iioUiinjj but the continuance of the ?inic cau-m 
tbit sunk it, to wit, the li^ fortnurs conlinuall)' 
lavic In tlic Iinlip^, winch come over to Sjvitu from 
time to time, and iunplf the demand of the bor- 
rowoni, IJ}' thi* ftrcmeiitil and ettrt»efiu4 c^t^•e, 
more money ii to l>o lent in Kjain, tbit i«, more 
money U collecletl Into larpj Rum?, than would 
olbcrwhc bo found in a state, where there arc fo 
little commerce and mduitry. 

As to the redoction of intenut which hxs foJlotrefl 
In Ktipland, Franco, and other kincdoma of Eurojn* 
that lure no tnlttc*. It haa Wn gradual, and hii 
’not proceeded from the increaso of money, con* 
*s!ilered merely In itself, but from that of Indwtry, 
'Which If the natural effect of the former hicrciw Ici 
that inlcrcal, liefore It ratce* the price of labour and 
‘pmrifiun* ; fir to Tctiirn to the fore^roinj? soppofi* 
tion, if the indu«try of England Itail rum aa nmeh 
’from other cauaea, (and that rue nught easily Jure 
• happened, thoogh the stock of money htul rcmalnetl 
'the same,) muft not all the same conacouenew hare 
followed, which we obfcrvc at present? The lunio 
people TTould In that case Ik* found In tbo kingdom, 
the same commodities, tbo Famy Induatry, manu' 
'fjctarcff, and commerce; and conftK|acnlly the 
same merchants, mth the aame stocks, lliat la, with 
the same command orcr liliour and comraoditle*, 
onlr represented by a smaller numlicr of white or 
yellow pioce<i, which, biing a circumstince t of no 
moment, would only affect the wagoner, porter, and 
trunk-maker. I.uxury, therefore, manufactures, 
arts, Industry, fnigahly, flourishing equally as at 
•present, it is cridont that Interest must also hare 
l>cen nfi low, since that Is tho necessary result of nil 
the?o circumstance*, bo far as they determine the 
profits of commerce, and the proporUon between 
tlie borroircrs and Icndcia in any state. 



ESSAY V 

OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE 

It is very usual^ in jiations ig^iorant of the nature 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of 
commodities, and to preserve among^ themselves 
whatever they think valuable and useful. They 
do not consider, tliat in this prohibition they act 
directly contrary to their intention ; and that the 
more is exported of any commodity, the more will 
be raised at Iiome, of which they themselves will 
always have the first offer. 

It is well known to the learned, that the ancient 
laws of Athens rendered the e.\-portation of figs 
criminal ; that being supposed a species of fruit so 
excellent in Attica, that the Athenians deemed it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreigner ; and 
in this ridiculous prohibition they were so much in 
earnest, that informers were thence called si/co- 
phants among them, from iavo Greek words, winch 
signify figs and discoverer. There are proofs in 
many old acts of parliament of the same ignorance 
in the nature of commerce, particularly in tlie reign 
of Edward III. ; and to this day, in France, the 
exportation of corn is almost always prohibited, in 
order, as they say, to prevent famines ; though it 
is evident that nothing contributes more to the 
frequent famines which so much distress that fertile 
country. 

The same jealous fear, with regard to money, 
has also prevailed among several nations ; and it 
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required liotli reawn nnd cx^nence to com incc an\ 
peojile, tbit tbcM! probibilioni Pcno to no other 
j «rpo<o tiiaii to raiMs the cxclianctj ogam t them, 
nnd produce a ftill prt'ater rxportalioii 

riiP'O errors, one ma) m>, arc pro’s and p-il 
liable , but there ^lill pmiilo, cren m natiom «il! 
ncquaintwl 'rdh commerce, a eironp jeilotin wilh 
repirtl to the Inlinco of tnlc. and a fear Uiat all 
their gold ml ulrcr rni) l»e leannp thcia. niiH 
f-eenis to me, almost m ercry cim., a proimdU*='« 
ipprehcn«ion , anl I fbould as fooit drcid, that all 
our ffprinps an«I men rhniiM be eihanitcil, a^ tint 
money should aVian Ion a kingdom wliere there are 
jKoplo and indurtr) Let os carefull) |re«eru 
the^o litter nd^iiiLipe^, iml we nwl ncicr bo 
npnrc1icn‘i\e of losing the former 
It H CASj to nWric, Ihil all cikulation^ mn 
ceniuip the Imlanco of tndo aro founde*! on ren 
nnccrlam ficts an I suppositioni Tlic cu«lDni- 
bouse books aro allowol to bean insufTicicnlproun 1 
<if reasoning, nor is (ho nto of crchiripo much 
letter, unless wc consider It with all inlions, and 
1 now also the proportions of tbe so oral sums 
remitted, winch one mi) «aftly i ronounce ini 
poesille I lor) min, who Im ever n.asnned on 
this subject, hi-s alivijs provci! his theorj, ajntevor 
It vra-s, by facts ind cilcalilioiis, and bj an enume- 
ration of all tlic commodities sent to nil forcipn 
kinpdani*: 

31)C writings of Mr Ore struck Iho nation with 
an universal jianic when tlicj saw it plimlydcmnn 
stralcd, bj a detiil of partitulirs, that tbe Kilince 
•was against them for so considerable a sum, as must 
leave them without o single shilling in five or siv 
years Hut luckil), twenty years have since clipscd, 
witli an eiwnsivc foreign wir , yet it is commonlv 
supposed that money is stiH more plentiful among 
us thin m any former period 
^ot!llng can he morv cntertamnig on tins head 
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than Dr. Swift ; an author so quick in discerning 
tlie mistakes and absurdities of others. He says, in 
his Short View of the State of Ireland yiihnt the wliole 
cash of that kingdom formerly amounted ■ but to 
£500,000 ; that out of this the Irish remitted every 
year a neat million to England, and had scarcely 
any other source from which tliey could compensate 
tliemselves, and little other foreign trade than .the 
importation of French wines, for which they paid 
ready monej\ nie consequence of this situation^ 
which must be owned to be disadvantageousj was, 
tliat, in a course of three years, the current- money • 
of Ireland, from £500,000, was reduced to less than 
two. And at present, I suppose, in a course of- 
thirty years, it is absolutely nothing. Yet I know 
not how that opinion of the advance of riches in 
Ireland, which gave the Doctor so much indigna- 
tion, seems still to continue, and gain ground with - 
everybody. 

In short, this apprehension of the wTong balance 
of trade,' appears of such a nature^ that it discovers 
itself wherever one is out of humour noth the 
ministry, or is in low spirits ; and as it cam never 
be refuted by a particular detail of all tlie exports 
which counterbalance the imports, it may here- be 
proper to form a general argument, that may prove 
the impossibility of this event, so long as we pre- 
serve our people and our iudustr}\ 

Suppose four fifths of all the money .in 'Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the 
nation reduced to the same condition, with regard 
to specie, as in the reigns of the Harrys and Edwards, 
what would be the consequence?' Must not, the 
price of aU labour and commodities sink in propor- 
tion, and every thing be sold as cheap as they were 
in those ages ? What nation could then dispute 
with us in any foreign market, or pretend to nawgate 
or to sell manufactures at the same price, which to 
us would afford sufiicient ■ profit ? In ■ how little 
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lifTP. UifT^fw. mui*. lVi< Irjttp tl't' 
nhicli wp liv! aM r» «• c< to !)jp Irvrl of all 
iJjp npifflttounofr nUitmt? irj pfp, aftrr wo 
arrup'l, *■« InmHnlptjr Iwp ll»e ftilraiitart* of 
tho rl»pAr«p“» of Ubnar a**4 r<t*nm«5jtjp<i,aMl tho 
hmlipr f!nwm;r In of in«»opjr it t'ojtpnl !.y ovr 
fuinw an<J rrplplJon 

Airtln, tuj}<o»P ll>a* all tip merry nf t«Ti*v 
llnlam wot firr^u! ! in a Tr« • 

not !l(p ronimry p'^rot f illrnr * Must all l»’»»ur 
ami fjitnmfiJiljpt n*p to turli an mortilunt hrlcJ !, 
I’lal no in*5?lil*onnntf r a'lont tooM a'oM to 
fn»m ut; wliJlr thrif cn‘n*no.|,tir*, on llir oil rr 
liand. l«*ca»nr POTilontitplj' *o cl*pajt. t!«*, In *|>tp 
r«f all llip Iiw» ttltlrli rojlJ formr^!, tlirr wu «! I 
l*r nm In npon m, an I oar ironry fi'w out ; till «p 
fall to a Inrl «itU funewTt, ar I Itao tKal fjrra* 
tuppHonlr of rjclim, liail laW u* undr* arrii 
iljjatirinUrra ? 

Srrr, it U tnolrtJt, that t!i« a\»p ratar* tvinplj 
irouM rorpprt thr*o psorlxtaiit inKjtyilitirt, wrrr 
tSry to liapjK'n nitracolouaj), tnuil it-rrmi thrlr 
lnpi»<*nmc In Ojp pufnn«»n t«or^ of na'um, nhl 
tnu»t forpiPr, in all iir«»W>oeritiir naUnnt, nrrvno 
motirj urarl^propnrlumlle in tlipart and jndBt**n 
Ilf rach nitiuM All »alrp, »tljpre>pr ll comi nrii- 
entrs, rrmalna alw-vra at a Irtrl A»k nalunUitt 
llio rpawn ; llipy Irll yoj, that, w-p a to I<p nltr<l 
in ari) one plvp, tho aaperior irrantN of tliat jnrt 
not l)rin^ InhncpJ, mutl drppp*itii, ijU U Tnrrta a 
conntfrjKistp ; nnd that the tvnr cacar, which 
mlrpstM tljp Ifjpfjaahty wl rn it happen'*, tnwt 
fofcrtr prpTpnt It, without wine %i(ilcnl catemal 
oprntioii * 

• Tbffc It ajv'tlicf ratiic, Oiovli nsorc Iimttol ia iti rpen 

tion, »h»cJ» flffki Ihe WKn;; laUnw c' tra-l^, «;» cTfiy 
tartifuUr jiaU«i t-J wUcli tic ilopit-m InJw tUrj up 
Iropnrt tnAfc ityy'* liio we eiport, Ihe esfhang'' ijoi* 
a;:abft l», aaJ iLj» Ucocbc* anew creeuw-meet l« exi»irt , 
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Can one imagine that it had ever been possihlcj 
hy any laws, or even by any art or industry, to 
liave kept all the money in Spain, which the galleons 
have brought from the Indies? Or that all com- 
modities could be sold in France for a tenth of the 
price which they would yield on the other side of 
tlie Pyrenees, without finding their way thitlier, 
and draining from that immense treasure ? lYhat 
other reason, indeed, is there, why all nations at 

} >rescnt gain in their trade with Spain and Portugal, 
)ut because it is impossible to heap up money, 
more than any fluid, beyond its proper level ? The 
sovereigns of these countries have shown, that they 
wanted not inclination to keep their gold and silvnr 
to themselves, had it been in any degree practicable. 

But as any body of water may be raised above the 
level of the surrounding element, if tlie former lias 
no communication with the latter; so in money, 
if the communication be cut off, by any material br 
jibysical impediment (for all laws alone are in- 
effectual), there may, in such a case, be a very great 
inequality of money. Thus the immense distama? 
of China, together with the monopolies of our Indfu 
companies obstructing the communication, presom’c 
in Europe the gold and silver, especially the lattier. 
in much greater plenty than they arc found in mini 
kingdom. But, notwithstanding this great ok^ruc- 
tion, the force of the causes above mentioned ite still 
evident. The .skill and ingenuity of Eurape in 
general surpasses perhaps that of China, with /regard 
to manual arts and manufactures, yet are wc^i never 
able to trade thither without great di.oadyantage. 
And were it not for tlie continual recruits wjiich wo 
receive from America, monev would soon Jsink in 
Europe, and rise in China, till it came noarl}' to a 
level in both places. Nor can any reasonable man 

ao much as the charge of c.'irrmge anti insurance of (be money 
which becomes due would nniount to. For the exchange i-ati 
never rise but a little higher than Ih.’it sum. 
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doubt, but that ludustnous nation, were tbcf as 
near ns Poland or Parbar>, would dram us of tlio 
overplus of our specie, and draw to tlicmsehcs a 
larger sliare of the '\Vest India treasures ^Ye need 
notlia\e recourse to a plijsical attraction, in order 
to explain the neccscity of this operation Tliere 
13 a moral attraction, arising from the interests 
and passions of men, whicli is full as potent and 
infallible 

How is the balance kept m the provinces of every 
kingdom among thcm'clvca, hut by the force of this 

f innciple, which makes it impossible for money to 
oso ite Iciel, and either to nse or sink beyond the 
proportion of the labour and commodities which aro 
m each proimce? Did not long experience make 
people easy on this head, what a fund of gloomy 
reflections might calculations afford to a melancholy 
Yoikslnreman, while ho computed and magnified 
the sums drawn to London by taxes, absentees, 
commodities, and found on comparison tbe opposito 
articles so much inferior ' And no doubt, had the 
Jlcptarchfj subsisted in England, the legislature of 
each state had been continuall) alarmed by tbe fear 
of a wrong balance , and as it is probable tliat the 
mutual hatred of these states would have been 
extremely violent on account of their close neigh- 
bourhood, they would have loaded and oppressed 
all commerce, by a jealous and superfluous caution 
Since the Union has removed the harriers between 
Scotland and England, which of these nations gams 
from the other by this free commerce ^ Or if the 
former kingdom has received any increase of riche , 
can it reasonably be accounted for by any thing but 
the increase of its art and industry ^ It was a 
common apprehension in England before the Union, 
as we learn from L Ahhe du Bos,^ that Scotland 
would soon dram them of their treasures, were an 
open trade allowed , and on the other side of the 
^ Lcs Iot<^rets d Angletcrre mal eutendas 
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Tweed a contrary apprehension prevailed : with 
what justice in both, time has shown. ' 

What happens in small portions of mankind must 
take place in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each 
other, and with Italy, independent of the legisla- 
ture ; as much as the several counties of Great 
Britain, or the several parishes of each county. 
And any man who travels over Europe at this day, 
may see, by the prices of commodities, that money, 
in spite of the absurd jealous)’^ of princes and states, 
has brought itself nearly to a level ; and that the 
difference between one kingdom and another is not 
greater in this respect, than it is often between 
different provinces of the same kingdom. Men 
naturally dock to capital cities, seaports, and navi- 
gable rivers. There Ave find more men, more 
industry, more commodities, and consequently more 
money, but still the latter difference holds propor- 
tion with the former, and the level is preserved.' 

Our jealousy and our hatred of France are with- 
out bounds ; and the former sentiment, at least, 
must be acknoivledged reasonable and wellgrounded. 
These passions have occasioned innumerable barriers 
•and obstructions upon commerce, ivhere we are 

^ It must carefully he remarked, that throughout this dis- 
•course, wherever I speak of the level of money, I mean alwa3's 
its proportional level to the commodities, labour, industry', and 
skill, which is in the several states. And I assert, that where 
these adi'antages are double, triple, quadruple, to ivhat thej' 
are in the neighbouring states, lie money infallibly will also 
be double, triple, and quadruple. The only circumstance 
that can obstruct the exactness of these proportions, is the 
expense of transporting the commodities from one place’ to 
another ; and this expense is sometimes unequal. Thus the 
corn, cattle, cheese, butter of Derbyshire, cannot draw the 
money of London, so much as the manufactures of London 
draw the money of Derbj'shire. But this objection is onlj' a 
seemin" one ; for so far as the transport of commodities is 
expensive, so far is the communication between the places 
obstructed and imperfect. ■ ' 
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iccH<;o<i of beini: commonlr the ncgrcssor* Utjt 
«lnt Imc wc gained lij the hirgim r o lost the 
I rcnch market for our woollen manufactures, and 
transferred the commerce of nine to Spam and 
Portugal, where ne hur worse liquor at a higher 
pnee lliere are few J-nglishmcn who would not 
timik their eounlr) alisolutel} mined, were I rench 
nines sold in England so cheap nud m such ahun- 
dance as to supplant, m some measure, all ale and 
homc-hrened liquors but would wo hj acido 
prejudice, it would not he dilTicult to prove, that 
nothing could bo more innocent, perhaps advan- 
tageous Koch iiev; acre of emejard jdanlcd in 
I ranee, in order to supply Pngland with wine 
would make it rcnm«ito for the Trench to take the 

C reduce of an Inglish acre, sown m wlicat nr 
irlc), m order to subsist UicmBches, and it is 
evident that we should tlicreby get command of the 
!)Clter commodity 

Tlierc aro nunj edicts of the 1 rcnch king, jiro- 
liihitingtho planting of new vineyards, and ordering 
all those which aro latcl> plantoil to he grnbhcil 
up; so sensible arc the), m tliat country , of tht 
superior value of com above cverj other product 
Alareschal Vauban complains often, and with 
reason, of the absurd duties wlucli load the entr) 
of those wines of Languedoc, Gatenne, and otlitr 
southern provinces, that are imported into Brilaiinv 
and Normandy He entertained iin doubt but 
these latter provinces could preserve their balance, 
notwithstanding the open commerce which he re- 
commend'' And it IS evident, that a few leagues 
more navigation to Tngland vvoidd make no differ- 
ence , or if it did, that it must operate alike on the 
tommodities of both kingdoms 
'I'here is indeed one expedient by which it is 
possible to sink, and anoUicr by which wo may 
raise money be)ond its natural level in any 1 ing- 
dom , but these cases, when examined, will be 
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found to resolve into onr general tlicorVj and to 
bring additional authority to it. 

I scarcely know any method of .sinking money 
helow its levelj hut those institutions of banks, 
funds, and piper credit, which are so much practised 
in this kingdom. These render paper equivalent 
to money, circulate it througliout tlie whole state, 
make it supply the place of gold and silver, raise 
proportionably the price of labour and commodities, 
and by that moans cither banish a great part of 
those precious metals, or prevent their further 
increase. 'M'^hat can be more short-sighted than 
our reasonings on this head ? M'c fancy, hccause 
an individual would be much richer, were his stock 
of money doubled, that the same good effect would 
follow, were the money of every one increased ; not ■ 
considering that this would raise as much the price 
of every commodity, and reduce every man in time 
to the same condition as before. It is only in our 
public negotiations and transactions with foreigners, 
that a greater stock of money is advantageous ; and 
as lour paper is there absolutely insignificant, we 
feel, by its means, all the ill effects arising from a 
great abundance of money, without reaping any of 
the advantages.^ 

Suppose tha't there are 12 millions of paper, 
which circulate in tiie kingdom as money (for u’e 
are not to imagine that all our enormous funds are 
employed in that shape), and suppose the real cask 
of the kingdom to be 18 millions : here is a state 
which is found hy experience to be able to hold a 
stock of 30 miUious. I say, if it be able to hold 

_ ’ IpVc observed in Essay III. that money, when increasing, 
gives encouragement to industry, during the inten'al between 
the increase of money and rise of the prices. A good effect 
of this nature may follow too from paper credit 5 but it is 
dangerous to precipitate m.atters at the risk of losing all bj" 
the fabing of tliat credit, as must happen upon any violent 
shock in public affairs. " 
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it, il mniit of liw ncotnro*! it in pM 1 nm! 

filler, lunl wo not olotructM tijo rntranco of tl oio 
jnctiU ij* lhi« now Intrntiim of pt'or U Amrt* 
tr<ytift ti hove netjutmt thot tiimf 1 rom nil llio 
I\inci!otn« of llio irorM Itut vhvf Itinno’ if 
\ou romoxo iJiw IJ million*, motioj m l!ji« flati 
1 * Klow Ux loiol, rom|nrTil «itli onp tioi,:hlK»nr* ; 
and wc itniil imnio«ltxtolj- dnw from all of thim, 
till wc to full in 1 Mturalo, f/> to an 1 ran 

liwld no Tnorr It) our provnl f»o!ilir«, wo an a« 
careful to f*uff tlic iwtion witli llii’i fine conimfulitx 
of Uank lull* and cliotiner note*, a* If wc were ifnid 
of licinp ovcrlmnlonoil witli Hie preeioo'i inoLnU 

It u not to !« dtmlitoil, but the pmt |l(nt\ of 
1 nllnm in 1 ranre I*, In a peat moi-iuro, onin,: to 
llio want of juper*cre«liL Tlic I mail hire no 
lonki mcrcliantV bilh do not cirruhto a< with 
m u«un, or londinp on intomt, u not dircctlj 
ficrmiltcii, Ki llial ininj bare larpe »nm« In Ibup 
cofftrn proitoiwntitnwof fthtearouioil !n pnralo 
bnu^cw; and ail tlic ctmrrfioi are full of iu It) 
llm mean*, itroii-'ion* and Lal>our >1111 remain 
clxipcr amonp tlirm, tlnn In nation* tint art iiot 
Inlf FO nrli in pold and fihcr llie luhmtipe* 
of tin* Fituitioii, in iioiat of trmle, a* xroll a* In 
preat public cmtrponcic*, arc ltK> evident to K* 
di*putM 

Jlie fame fidnoii a ftwjeini ap) previilnl In 
Genoa, nbi<?*i still Im |Lice m J upland and Hol- 
land, of iiFinp torvicei of Climawarc Ituload of 
I late; but tlie fitnate, forcseeinp tbo coiHiouenie, 
prolnbiteil tlio u«o of that brittle cntnmnililjr In* 
jond a certain extent; wbilc tbo U'O of silver | lato 
was left nnlimited And 1 «up{io«o, in tlieir lato 
<li*lre**e*, tin y ftlt tlic pooil cITccl of tin* onlinaiict 
Our tax on plate is, pcriiaps, in this vicvr,i.omiwJnt 
innioliUc 

itofore tlio Introduction of paper money into onr 
colonics, they liad gold and allrcr aufiicicnt for tlicir 
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circulation. Since the introduction of that com- 
modity-;, the least inconveniency that has follo-\ved 
is the total banishment of the precious metals. 
And after the abolition of paper, can if be doubted 
but money will return, while those colonies possess 
manufactures and commodities, the only thing valu- 
able in commerce, and for whose sake alone all men 
desire money? 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of papei-credit, 
when he wanted to banish gold and silver from 
Spaiia, ! It would have served his purpose better 
than the lumps of iron he made use of as money ; 
and would also have prevented more effectually all 
commerce with strangers, as not being of so much 
real and intrinsic value. 

It must, however, be confessed, that, as all these 
questions of trade and money are extremely com- 
plicated, there are certain lights in which this sub- 
ject may be placed, so as to represent the advantages 
of paper-credit and banks to be superior to their 
disadvantages, 'fhat they banish specie and bullion 
from a state, is undoubtedly true ; and whoever 
looks no further than this circumstance, does well 
to condemn them ; but specie and bullion are not 
of so great consequence as not to admit of a com- 
pensation, and even an overbalance from the increase 
of industry and of credit, which may be promoted 
‘ by the right use of paper-money. It is well known 
of what advantage it is to a merchant to be able to 
discount his bills upon occasion ; and every thing 
that facilitates this species of traffic is favourable 
to the general commerce of a state. But private 
bankers are enabled to give such credit by the credit 
they receive from the depositing of money in their 
shops ; and the Bank of England, in the same 
manner, from the liberty it -has to issue its notes in 
all payments. There was an invention of this kind' 
whi(!h was fallen upon some years ago by the banks 
of Edinburgh, and which, as’ it is one of the most 
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inrrnio i«l ra-* U al 1«w rtro tM in ro nrf rrr, 
}«« nl-n Wn thii ijiil Bi!nnUp*fl«* 1 ^ S:<»l’'»f!fl It 
M ihcrv rallr»l n JUnV ( »» J l« » ^ tin* uaJnrr 

A jmti prx^ to Uie l»inl ♦ »n«l f>nO-< sMrctjr to tin 
ain of a llioifnil 

*nu« tnoocj, or atu J«rt of It, ItP lia* tJ p lii*prt) of 
tlnn-jnc «ilPt^t^^r Iip an I liP onl) 

ill*’ ortlinarj lotorr-il f »r It wljij* It h }ti h‘* Imi !• 
Jlr miy, nhpii Iip | 1p\»o« trinj nii% rn’n ro umll 
Iwmly |<oiinN, ntil |I«« inlpfr**! i« iliH-ountnl 
fm n l!ip trry •!■») of tlip f<*|ojmpnt flip olrtn 
iT«iiUinp ff»in» t)i«« r«>titn\Tvnrp an* insmf '! 1 
\«f a man maj' fin 1 In Itit* arri ttrot of 

liii Niib'tancp, ami 1 h< lonl rmlit 1 “ rqomtjrttl to 
m*l) motjpj, ft mrrrJnnt *lop» lirnlij In » numnrr 
cum !iu liou»p«, In* honHlmll funntiirp, llip poo*’* 
in hn ^rarrhou^, tltr fompn 4r1»*< «1 up to ?um Ju< 
lihipH nt fpft ; fttnl can, Ujion occakirm; rmjtloy f Ijttn 
In flU jn)mpnU, a« if tlip) w« rr tin* currmt mom') 
of Uio comitr) If a man Iki-tow n tJ>ou<iinl imwinU 
from a prnatp han<l, l■•'w!p^ that it !• not aln-zna to 
im fmiinl when tT<|«ire«l, Iip mj*h mti tmi flip it 
arhctlipr lip Ik? lump it or not iih hanh cmhl CO'U 
lum iiothmp cjrpj t tliiniip tho acrj moment In 
winch it la of NTvlct to him ami Ihw circum*taiicp 
H of ciinal ailinntapo as if lio hail laamwcsl nmni) 
at mucii lower iiitenut. Mrrchanta Iikpwi«^, frxini 
thw in> cjilioii, ncfjuirp a preat finlitj In inijiporllnp 
each olhcr*H crc?ilit, which is a coiuiiienl Ip FPCtsriti 
apaiiul harikniiitcipa A man, wlien hi* own Uanlv 
ercalit IS Pxhaa«te*l, poes to niij of hU neiphliotiis 
who 14 not in tho samn comhtioii, nml lip pots the 
moripj, which he n pl-ues nt Ills comrnipiicp 
After this tiracUcc In*! tnkin jiheo ilurmp pome 
yean nt h^dinimrpli, pp^cpbI cfinijnmM of merchant, 
at Glx«pow rameil tho matter further ilic) a*-^u 
ciateil themiches into (Iiircretit haiikp, and usDeil 
notes po low as ten phtUinpi, which the) u«cil in 
nil pa}mcnl8 for poods, manuficlnres, trad(>«tncn « 
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labour of all kinds ; and these notes^ from the estab- 
lished credit of the companies, passed as money in 
all payments' throughout the country. By this 
meanSj a stock of five thousand pounds was able to 
pei-form the same operations as if it were six or 
seven ; and merchants were thereby enabled to trade 
to a greater extent^ and to require less profit in all 
their transactions. But whatever other advantages 
result fi'om these inventions, it must still he allowed, 
that, besides giving too great facility to credit, which 
is dangerous, they banish the precious metals : and 
nothing can he a more evident proof of it than a 
comparison of the past and present condition of 
Scotland in that particular. It was found, upon 
the recoinage made after the Union, that there was 
near a million of specie in that country : hut not- 
withstanding the great increase of riches, commei’ce, 
and manufactures of all kinds, it is thought, that, 
even where there is no extraordinary drain made by 
England, the current specie will not now amount to 
a third of that sum. 

But as our projects of paper-credit are almost the 
only expedient by which we can sink money below 
its level, so, in my opinion, the only expedient by 
which we can raise money above it, is a practice 
which we should all exclaim against as destructive, 
namely, the gathering of large sums into a public 
treasure, locking them up, and absolutely prevent- 
ing their circulation. The fluid, not communicating 
with the neighbouring element, may, by such aix 
artifice, he raised to what height we please. To 
prove this, we need only return to our first supposi- 
tion, of annihilating the lialf or any part of our 
cash ; where we found, that the immediate conse- 
quence of such an event would he the attraction of 
an equal sum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Nor does there seem to be any necessary hounds set, 
by the nature of things, to this practice of hoarding. 
A small city like Geneva, continuing this policy for 
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llie Atlicnians collcclcfl in tlic riladol more tliau 
10,000 talents, ivhicli they aftenvards dissipated to 
their own ruin, in rash and imprudent enterprises. 
But wiien this money was set a runriinp, and ficfjan 
to communicate with tlic surroundinir fluid, what 
Avas the conseijucnce? Did it remain in the stater 
No. For we iind, hy tlie memorable rciixm men- 
tioned by Uemostlicnes and Polybius, that, in about 
fifty years aftenv.ards, the whole value of the re- 
public, comprehendinf^ lands, liouscs, commodities, 
slaves, and money, was less than (5,000 balcnts. 

Wliat an ambitious liigh-spiritcd people w.as this, 
to collect and keep in their treasurj', witli a view to 
conquests, a sum, which it was every day in the 
poAver of the citizens, by a single vote, to distribute 
among themsch’es, and Avhich Avould have gone near 
to triple the riches of every indiA idual ! For ^vc 
must observe, that the numbers and private richc.< 
of the Athenians are said, by ancient Avriters, to 
liaA'e been no gi-eatcr at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian Avar, than at the beginning of the 
Macedonian. 

Money AA'as little more plentiful in Greece during 
the .age of Philip and Perseus, than in England 
during that of Harry VII. : yet these tAvo monarchs 
in thirty years collected from the small kingdom of 
]\Iacedon, a larger treasure than that of the English 
monarch. P.aulus Aimilius brought to Rome about 
3,700,000 pounds sterling. Pliny says, 2,400,000. 
And that was but a part of the M.acedonian treasure. 
The rest was dissipated by the resistance and flight 
of Perseus. 

"We may learn from Stanian, tliat the canton of 
Berne had 300,000 pounds lent .at interest, and had 
about six times as much in their treasury. Here 
then is a sum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds sterling, 
AA'hich is at least quadruple Avhat should natur.ally 
circulate in such a petty state ; and yet no one, aaEo 
travels in the Pais de A'^aux, or any part of that 
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canton, ol»«er\c‘3 any 'want of money more tlnii 
could be supposed jn a country of that extent, soil, 
and Situation On the contrar), there are scarce 
any inland provinces in the continent of hrance or 
Germany, nliere the mhahitants are at this time so 
opulent, though that canton has vastly increased its 
treasure since 1714, the time when Stanian wrott 
his ludicious account of Switzerland ’ 

ITic account given hy Appian* of the treasure of 
the Ptolemies, is so prodigious, that one cannot 
admit of it, and so much the less, because the 
historian says, that the other successors of Alexander 
were also frugal, and had many of them treasure* 
not much inferior tor this saving humour of the 
neighbouring pnnees must necessarily have checked 
the frugality of the Egyptian monarchs, according 
to the loregoing theory fhe sum ho mentions is 
740,000 talents, or 101,166,660 pounds 13 shillings 
and 4 pence, according to Dr Arouthnot s computk 
tion And yet Appiau says, that ho extracted his 
account from the public records > ami he was him- 
self a native of Alexandria 

Irom these principles we may learn what judg 
ment we ought to form of those numberless bais, 
obstructions and imposts, which all nations of 
Europe, and none more than England, have put 
upon trade, from an exorbitant desire of amassing 
monej, which never will heap up beyond its level, 
while it circidates , or from an ill grounded appre- 
hension of losing their specie, which never will sink 
below it Could any thing scatter our riches, it 
would be such impolitic contrivances But this 
general ill effect, however, results from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free 

* The poverty w hich Stanian speaks of is only to be seen 
in the moat inountainons cantons where there is no com 
inoditv to bnng money And even there the people are not 
poorer than m the dioccas of Saltsbu^h on the one hand, or 

* Proem 
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communication and exchange which the Author of 
the world has intended^ by giving them soilsj 
climates_, and geniuses^ so different from each other. 

Our modern politics embrace the only method of 
banishing money, the using of paper-credit ; they 
reject the only method of amassing it, the practice 
of hoarding ; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, 
which serve to no purpose hut to check industry, 
and rob ourselves and oirr neighbours of the common 
benefits of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or useless, but 
those only which are founded on the jealousy above 
mentioned. A tax on Geianan linen encourages 
home maniffactures, and thereby multiplies our 
people and industry. A tax on brandy increases the 
sale of rum, and supports our southern colonies. 
And as it is necessary that imposts should be levied 
for the support of government, it may he thought 
more convenient to lay them on foreign commodities, 
which can easily be intercepted at the port, and 
subjected to the impost. ^Ye ought, however, 
always to remember the maxim of Dr. Swift, that, 
in the arithmetic of the customs, two and two 
make not four, but often make only one. It can 
scarcely be doubted, but if the duties on wine were 
lowered to a third, tliey would yield much more to 
the government than at present ; our people might 
thereby afford to drink commonly a better and more 
wholesome liquor ; and no prejudice would ensue to 
the balance of trade, of which we are so jealous. 
Tlic manufacture of ale beyond the agriculture is 
hut inconsiderable, and gives employment to feu' 
liands. The transport of wine and corn would not 
bo much inferior. 

But are there not frequent instances, you will say, 
of states and kingdoms, which were formerly ricli 
and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has 
not the money left them', ivith which they fonnerly 
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alxnmJfd? 1 an^wrr, If tlir) loe<» Ihcir tn«lc, m- 
du^tr}, an<l i>ooplc, Iht-A cannot pspcct to kccptlicir 
}rnl<l and Pihcr for i!jw prcciom njcUU wjU lioM 
proportion to tlic form» rndranta.;c!> ^Mien 
and Amslcrdim pot the I-irt India trade from 
\tnic<* and Gcnnn, tlifj cot (lie nrofiU and 
mniic) whieli am«c fn»m it. U Iioro tno FPit of 
povorumcnl U trau«foffwt, txpcn«nrc anmc-* 

are inaiiitiined at a dHtancc, wJun* prrnt funds arc 
n<>.,ecs«(«d Ijj fitrcipncm , there mlumllj follmrs 
from th(*«e can-ips n diminution of the njiccie Hut 
tlie«e, wo maj olKcne, arc \io1cnt and forcildi* 
mi Ihwls «f carTjnntt awaj mnncj , and arc in time 
commonly ittcndM inth the lr»n»jK)rt of people 
and industry Ilut nhero the*e rennln, and tho 
dnin IS not conlmncd, the inonty alim)-s finds lU 
wa) back apain, hj a htindnsl cmnl«, of winch 
wi ln\e no notion or ni«picion ^\hal immcn^ 
treasures haro Wn hy fo manx nation#, in 

llanders, ftnee tho Hexolulion, ni the counw of 
three loop wars* More mono) perliapj than tho 
jialf of what la at present in Europe But what 
has noxT become of it? Is it in the narrow com- 
pass of tho Austrian proxiiices? No, sure!} it 
lias most of it rctumw to the scxcral connlncs 
irhenco it came, and has fullowed that art and 
indii^tr) hy which at first it aias arqinrcd lor 
ahox c a thousand \ cars, the monev of I uropo has 
been ilowinp to Home, by an open and scnsildo 
current; hut it has been cmptin! b) man) focrit 
and inccnsiblo canals and the want of mrliictr) und 
commerce renders at present the I’apal dominions 
the iioorcst temtor) in all Ital) 

In short, a government has preat reason to pre- 
serve with care its people and its manufactures 
Its money, it mav lofclj trust to the course of 
human affairs, without ftar or jealousy Or, if it 
ever pivo attention to this latter circumstance, it 
ought only to be so far as it affects the former 



ESSAY VI 

OF THE JEALOUSY OF TRADE 

Having endeavoured to remove one species of ill- 
founded jealousy, which is so prevalent among 
commercial nations, it may not be amiss to mention 
another, which seems equally groundless. Nothing 
is more usual, among states which have made some 
advances in commerce, than to look on the progress 
of their neighbours ivith a suspicious eye, to consider 
all trading states as their rivals, and to suppose that 
it is impossible for any of them to flourish, but at 
their expense. In opposition to this narrow and 
malignant opinion, I will venture to asseit, that tlie 
increase of riches and commerce in any one nation, 
instead of hurting, commonly promotes the riches 
and commerce of all its neighbours ; and that a 
state can scarcely carry its trade and industry very 
far, -where all the surrounding states are buried in 
ignorance, sloth, and barbarism. 
r,; It is obvious, that the domestic industry of a 
i people cannot be hurt by the greatest prosperity of 
f. their neighbours ; and as this branch of commerce 
I is undoubtedly the most important in any extensive 
i kingdom, we are so far removed from all reason of 
I .lealousy. But I go further, and observe, that where 
’• nn open communication is preserved among nations, 
V it is impossible but the domestic industry of every 
; one must receive an increase from the improvements 
I ^ others. Compare the situation of Great 
^ Britain at present, with what it was two centuries 
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ICO All the nrtf, both of M,'ncuUurf* mJ imiiu- 
f-iclurofl, Here lliin txlnmcl} rtjilc ami jraj*crh*ct, 
I Mr) ImiiroMmcnt whieli «€• hn%(» Piticc imdc, Ijv 
tin-cn from onr itniUttoii of forcipnors ; and w» 
oujrlit fo far to {“^Uem it hapi*), that they Iml 

f riMou«lj made n«l\ancw tii nrU a»d iiij^cnuil) 
hit this intercourse ih bIiU uj»hclil to our preat 
mUantape nntwilholamlinp the nilvancct! state of 
our Tnauufacturc<i, «e «lail> uloj t, in dcr) art, tiu 
invention^ ami imj>ro\cn«.tilfl of our noiplibour* 
Hie coniniwlit) js fird imported from ahroad, to our 
{^rcal discontent, while wo imicnie that It ilmjis n« 
of our moncj nflerH-ird<» the art itself ii pnilu- 
nllj jHif«»rtetJ, In our luiWe adnnlape )et ite 
joiitmue ftill to reitiiie, tint our iieinhl)Our«* should 
poi an> art, imlmitrj , ntul micntion , forpi tlnnr 
lint, hail Ihej not first insinicletl tw, «c shouM 
have been at jinxiil lnrbamn« , and did thej not 
still continue their iintructioin, the arts mint fill 
into A state of languor, and lo c tint cniulatinn 
ind nuiclt) Illicit roiitnhuto so much to thiir 
adianocmcut J 

Hic incre^«oof domestic iiidiulrj Lays the founda 
tiou of foretell conmicne W here a preat miml>er 
of commodities are rai*^ and perfected for thi 
homo market, there «iU alnayu be fuiiml sonu 
which can In e-ipartc«l with ad\antape 15 ut if mir 
Jipjphhours JinvL no art or cuUivnbon, the) cannot 
take them , because they will ha>c iiolhinir to pivi 
111 cxchiiice ]u thw respect, stalm are m the 
same condition a.* rndiiidualo A Stnplo man can 
Scarce!) he industnons, iThere all Im fillow-citi/ens 
are idle 'fho riches of the several memhers of a 
community contnlmte to iiicreise my riches, what 
ever profusion I ma) follow llic) consume tin 
produce of mj industrj, and afford mo the product 
i f theirs in return 

Isor needs any state entertain apprehensions, 
that their neighboura will linpro\c to such a clt^fTte 
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in every art and manufacture, as to liave no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diversity of 
geniuses, climates, and soils to different nations, 
has secured their mutual intercourse and commerce, 
as long as they all remain industrious and civilized. 
Nay, the more the arts increase in any state, the 
more ■will he its demands from its industrious neigh- 
bours. Hie inhabitants, having become opulent 
and skilful, desire to have every commodity in the 
utmost perfection ; and as they have plenty of 
commodities to give in e.vcbange, they make large 
importations from every foreign country, llie in- 
dustry of the nations, from wliom they import, 
receives encouragement : their own is also increased, 
by llie sale of the commodities ^wliicb they pve in 
e.vcbange. 

But what if a nation has any staple commodity, 
such as the woollen manufacture is in England? 
Must not the interfering of our neighbours in that 
manufacture be a loss to us? I answer, that, ■when 
any commodity is denominated the staple of a 
kingdom, it is supposed that this kingdom has 
some peculiar and natural advantages for raising 
the commodity ; and if, nobvilhstanding these ad- 
vantages, they lose such a manufacture, they ought 
to blame their own idleness or bad government, not 
the industry of their neighbours. It ought also- 
to be considered, that, by the increase of industry 
among the neiglibouring nations, the consumption 
of every particular .species of commodity is also- 
increased ; and though foreign manufactures inter- 
fere with them in the market, the demand for their 
product may still continue, or even increase. 
And should it diminish, ought the consequence to 
he esteemed so fatal? If the spirit of industry 
ho preserved, it may c-a-^ly he diverted from one 
hrancli to another ; and the manufacturers of wool, 
for instance, he employed in linen, silk, iron, or 
any other commodities for which there appears 
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Cjc a ilenunti c ncc<l not apprc‘!iC 2 iiI. that all 
the oljccU of jmlu Irj trill be cxhaH'<tiHl, or tint 
our maiiurarturcrw, while they remain on an equal 
foclitijr "ith tlioic of our neighlmtir*, will 1 m In 
<laiijrcr of arantin^ c*nplo)'ment. Tlio cranLaiinn 
nmonjj nval nations fcraes mUicr to heep industry 
ainc in all of them ami any people is liapitcr 
nlio jM>«sefis a a-arietj of manufacture*, than if tlin 
enjoyed one sinple preal manufacture, in which 
they arc nil cmnlojrd 'lliclr ailuation is li<ss 
precanou-s, anl llic) will ficl less PonsiUj tho^i 
Toioluliojis nnd uncertainUc*, lo irliich oerj jvar- 
ticuLar branch of commerce will nlwnj « be exposed 
TJic onl) commercial *tato that oii^'ht to dread 
the ImproacmcntH anl industry of their nc»phl>otir« 
is such n one m the Dutch, who, enjoy mp tin exte nt 
of laud, nor po<«e«siup any num1>er of native com 
moflitics, /lourisli only by their l>cmjr the brokers 
and factors, nnd earners of other* btich a yioople 
may inlunUy apprehend, tint as Boon lus tin 
neighbotinng stales come to kno" nnd pursue their 
interest, they mil Lake into their omi hands (he 
management of their nlTairs and dcpnvi. their 
Irokers of that pmfit nliicli they formerly rcapel 
from iL Hut though this consequence may iiatu 
rally Ik* dreaded, it is aery long before it Lake* 
place, and by art and industry it may bo uarded 
off for many pencralion*, if not wholly eluded 
riie adiaht^o of superior stocks nnd correspon 
<lcnco IS BO great, that it w not ca«ily oa ercome , 
an<l ns all the transactions increase hy the increase 
of industry in tlio neighbouring Btates, eicn a 
people whose commerco sLands on this precarious 
ii.a«t3 may nt first reap o considtrablo profit from 
the flonnehing condition of their neighbours Hie 
Dutch haaing mortgaged nil their rexenues, make 
not such a figure m political transactions ns 
formerly , but their commerce w surely equal to 
what it was in the middle of the la-st centurx. 
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when they were reckoned among the great powers 
of Europe. 

W ere our narrow and malignant politics to meet 
with success, we should reduce all our neighbouring 
nations to the same state of sloth and ignorance 
that prevails in Morocco and the coast of Barhary. 
But what would be the consequence ? They could 
send us no commodities : they could take none 
from us : our domestic commerce itself would 
languish for want of emulation, example, and in- 
struction : and we ourselves should soon fall into 
“the same abject condition to which we had reduced 
them. I shall therefore venture to acknowledge, 
that, not only as a man, hut as a British subject, 
I pray for the flourishing commerce of Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and even France itself. I am at least 
certain that Great Britain, and all those nations, 
would flourish more, did their sovereigns and 
ministers adopt such 'enlarged and benevolent 
sentiments towards each other. 



ESSAY VII 

ot niK IlAL.\^cF: or rourii 

It w a qucstjoiij wLclhcr tl>o idea of tlic balance 
of power be owing entirely to modern polici, or 
uhetlicr thcp/imi*; only Iiafl been invented in tbc'io 
later ngos? It i9 certain that Xenophon, in lii"^ 
Institution of Cjraa, represents tho combination 
of the Asiatic powers to have ariecn from a jealousy 
of tlio increasing force of the Meiles and Persians , 
and though that elegant composition should ho 
8uppose<l altogether a ronuince, this Bentiment, 
asenbed by tbo nether to tlio L.a«tcm prmccs, is 
at least a proof of tho prevailing notion of ancient 
times 

In all the politics of Greece, the anxiety witli 
regard to tho balance of poivcr, ls apparent, and 
13 expressly pointed out to us, even h) tho ancient 
historians Ilmcj didcs represents tho league which 
was formed against Athens, and vrhich produced 
tho Peloponnesian war, as entirely owing to this 
principle And after tho decline of Athens, when 
tho Thebans and Lneedemoruans disputed for sove- 
reignty, wo find that tJio Athenians (as well as 
many other republics) always threw themsclres into 
the lighter scale, and endeavoured to prc«erv e tho 
balance TJioy supported fliobcs ngainst Sparta, 
till the great victory gained by EpammomTos at 
Leuctra , after which they immediatclj went over 
to tho conquered, from gcuerositj, as they pre- 
tended, but in reality from their jealousy of tbo 
conquerors 
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Whoever •will read Demosthenes’ oration for the 
MegalopolitanSj may see the utmost refinements on 
this principle that ever entered into the head of a 
Venetian or English speculatist. And upon the first 
rise of the Macedonian power, this orator imme- 
diately discovered the danger, sounded the alai-in 
throughout all Greece, and at last assembled that 
confederacy under the banners of Athens which 
fought the great and decisive battle of Chseronea. 

It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by liis- 
■torians as wars of emulation rather than of politics ; 
and each state seems to have had more in view the 
'honour of leading the rest, than any wellgrounded 
hopes of authority and dominion. If we consider, 
indeed, the small number of inhabitants in any one 
republic compared to the whole, the great difficulty 
•of forming sieges in those times, and the extra- 
ordinary bravery and discipline of every freeman 
among that noble people ; we shall conclude, that 
the balance of power was, of itself, sufficiently 
secured in Greece, and needed not to have been 
guarded with that caution which may be requisite 
in other ages. But whether we ascribe the shifting 
of sides in all the Grecian republics to jealous emu- 
lation or cautious politics, the effects were alike, and 
every prevailing power was sure to meet with a 
confederacy against it, and that often composed of 
its former friends and allies. 

Tlie same principle, call it enA-y or prudence, 
which produced the Ostracism of Athens, and Petal- 
ism of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen whose 
fame dr power overtopped the rest ; the same prin- 
ciple, I say, naturally discovered itself in foreign 
politics, and soon raised enemies to the leading state, 
however moderate in the exercise of its authority. 

The Persian monarch was really, in his force, a 
petty prince compared to the Grecian republics ; 
and, therefore, it behoved him, from views of safety 
more than from emulation, to interest' himself in 
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nil 

llipjr iju^nrU, nntl to *u|nioft tliP trpilipr » » i 

rrcrf co ito-t 'HiN iva» thi* a«liifo pvcn lij \Id* 
Ilia Ip'S to Ti>scij»l)pniP«, and ll pwlniif^I, nrir a 
wnturj.tlio diio of tJio IVtt i« rmpto, UJI tlio 
jipplpct of it for n tnooir it, aArr Un* fjr«t 'ipprar- 
nncc* of (Iio ft«p!riti!; pcmn* of I'lulfp, Lrowplu t’lit 
IoAa on 1 frill c<hfcp to tin? pround, wUli a npidilj 
oftrlilcli tJicrc arc fctr i« Uio Ju'torj of 

manlwitn! 

TIiP fucccKiarntit Alctnndcr uliowM pml 
of tlie lialmcc of iwitrcr , a jmloLi) fnun )(^1 on trtio 
poliliMand pnidcnrc, and wIjjcIi prc»c*nM di«!jnrt 
for several apw the jnrtilion m^op nftcr tlic disiUi 
of lint fimnu’* conijMpmr flir fortune ond ami I- 
lion of Vnliponu* tlirralMinl ihim nrieir itillt a 
unlrr-sal mojurcli) Imt tlmr conilnnaliotj, and 
tlrir Victor) at Ijji'U*, mxc'I tljrm Vnd in »uW- 
^npnl tiin<^, we iiii I, tliat, nv llio l-a-itcni pnnrr* 
conwdrml llio Orrol^t an 1 Mimloiiiani a< tlic onlj 
real nnlittr) force irilli «lion iln^ had an) Intcr- 
fonrw', tlicj kcjt alnaxs a watcliml p)c onj lliat 
part of Ilia tvorll Tfic l’tolcmi(*<«, in jnrlicuhr, 
eiipportcd first \ntus and tlic Achtrani, and then 
Clcomcncs kinp <(f Sparta, from no oMier vitn than 
nt a coiintcrhalmce to the Sficptloman monarch^ 
Tor this IS the n'-count which I'oljbiui pirca of the 
1 pjnlian politics 

Hio reason why it is supposed lint the* micirnU 
«crc cntialj Ipnonnt of the f-afavre r^poerrr, foom.s 
to bo drann from the Homan hislorj more thui 
the (ifcclin ; and a« (he tnfmetjanq of tbc farmer 
arc poncnillj more familiar to us, we hmu \hcnco 
formed all our conclusion* It must Ikj owned, tliat 
tin Uomvns nc\cr mctwilh an) such pcneral com- 
bjintion or confiiJonr) nennat Ibem, ns mipbt 
naturally lure 1 ten cxpcctcl from Iheir mpid con- 
quests and declared nml ition, lut wire allonrd 
l>caccably to subdue their nciphliours, one after 
another, till Uic) extended their dommion oxer tlio 
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^vllole lcno«"n ■world. Not to mention tlio falmlous 
liistory of the Italic ■\var?,* there was, upon Han- 
nibar.s invasion of the Roman state, a rcmarlcahle 
crisis, which ought to have Gillcd up the attention 
of all civilized nations. It appeared afterwards (nor 
was it difhcult to he observed at the time) that this 
■was a contest for universal empire ; yet no prince 
or state seems to have been in the least alarmed 
about the event or issue of the quarrel. Philip of 
Macedon remained neuter, till he saw the victories 
of Hannibal ; and then most imprudently formed 

* There have strong siuspicions of Into arisen amongst 
critics, and, in my opinion, not without reason, concerning 
the first ages of the Iloman history, ns if they wore almost 
entirely fabulous, till after the sacking' of the city by Uie 
Gauls, and were even doubtful for some time afterwards, till 
the Greeks began to give attention to Roman affairs, and 
commit them to writing. This scepticism seems to me, 
however, scarcol}' defensible in its full extent, with regard 
to the domestic histoiy of Home, which lias some air of truth 
and probability, and could scarce bo the invention of an 
historian who had so little morals or judgment ns to indulge 
himself in fiction and romance. The revolutions seem so 
well proportioned to their causes, the progress of their 
factions is so conformable to political experience, the manners 
and maxims of the ago ate so uniform and natural, that scarce 
any real liistorj' affords more just reflection and improvement. 
Is not klachiavel's comment on Livj- (a work surely of great 
judgment and genius) founded entirely on this period, which 
is represented ns fabulous ? I woidd willingly, therffiCore, in 
my private sentiments, divide the matter with these critics, 
and allow, that the battles and vdetories and triumphs of 
those ages had been extremely falsified by fnmil}’ memoirs, 
as Cicero says they were. But as, in the accounts of domestic 
factions, there were two opposite relations transmitted to 
posterity, this both served as a check upon fiction, and 
enabled latter historians to gather some truth from comparison 
.and reasoning. Half of the slaughter which Livy commits 
on the JEqui and the Volsci would depopulate France and 
Germany ; and that historian, though perhaps he may be 
justly charged as superficial, is at last shocked himself with 
the incredibility of his narration. The same love of 
exaggeration seems to have magnified the numbers of the 
Romans in their armies and census. 
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nti ftUiancr rit)i thp conqt crtr, tipon tcrm< 
jiwiTP impru'Jcnt. He that lie ttat to 

it^Ht the Carlhapjihn >talc in their ron'jcrst of 
iLaij , after rrlnch llier enruT*! to ermf «irrr f *rcra 
into Greece, l» n*njl iniji in sotxltjitjtj Uio Grcenn 

comtnnninnttlix. 

Hie /llioiJim ARil Acliiran rcpnilrct ftr<» mneh 
eclclintcil Ip> anch ul lu»tonan« H r lliMr tvii' !nni 
mnl found nolicj , j:et nf il c*n ri.^'«i«t»vl the 
llouiATif in tlicir war« B(r»iii<t Pliiltp and Anliorhu« 
An I wJinl mar l«? efteeTinl A ftrttneer pnrvif, 
that lliU jnaxim traa not crnrnllr known in those 
no ancient nutlnr hax rrmarked llie tmpm- 
*5enco of Iheso mevurrf, nor Ha* cren I Ume-l lint 
ntiaunl treat} atnire niealione<i, nvnJe i j I’hllfp with 
t) r CarUnsinnn* J‘ni»ce4 and »ti!«n)r», in nil 
n,n*j nwi. Inf irrlnnl, In tlmdeil in their reamn 
inpa With rcfranl to evinti hut it in foincwhal 
« xtnonhnara tl at hntonana, nfti nranli nhoulil not 
f >nn a fotinuer jndirniejtt of them 

Ma«lm*«a, Attalyx, I*m«nf, in pnUf)mpr llicir 
jri%ale pa-TOtn wer\i all of them the inslrumcntn 
of the itoman »n‘eatiie«, mid ncatr fctm to Invt 
•iH«^x«tcil, tint thej were forf^nc thcir owti clmn* 
while they aiUaniec*! the comjuc>.l>i of their allj* 
A pimple treaty and afprceineiit liclwecn Mar inn'n 
and the Cartliapiniansi eo much rc<]tiire<I 1 } mutual 
intcreit, would Jme larrcd the nomana from nil on 
trance into Afnca anlpmennl lilx-rl} toraankind 

rhe onl} pnnro wc meet wiili in Ue Homan 
history, who ••ecm ‘1 to hmo iindcratood the halanco 
of power, is Micro, kiiii; of Syracuse 'riioaph the 
all) of Home, he pint assiitnnce to tlie ( artha- 
pinans dunn|’ the war of the auxiliaritH “hi 
tecmuiff it requisite, 8a}« l*ol)hiua, “both in order 
to retain hia dominions in ^icily, and to premia o 
tho Homan friendship, that CarlhaOTshoull hewf , 
lest hy ita fall tho remamiii;; power fhoiild be nhh , 
niUumt contrast or opposition, to execute <\try 
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purpose ami undertaking. And here lie acted ivitlr 
great wisdom and prudence ; for that is never, on 
any account, to he overlooked ; nor ought such a 
force ever to he thrown into one hand, as to in- 
capacitate the neighbouring states from defending 
their rights against it.” Here is the aim of modern 
politics pointed out in express terms. 

In short, the maxim of preserving the balance of 
power is founded so much on common sense and 
obvious reasoning, that it is impossible it could 
altogether have escaped antiquity, where we find, in 
other particulars, so many marks of deep pene- 
tration and discernment. If it was not so generally 
knowni and acknowledged as at present, it had at 
least an influence on all the w'iser and more experi- 
enced princes and politicians. And indeed, even at 
present, however generally known and acknowledged 
among speculative reasoners, it has not, in practice, 
an authority much more extensive among those who- 
govern tlie world. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, the form of 
government, established by the northern conquerors, 
incapacitated them, in a great measure, for further 
conquests, and long maintained each state in its 
proper boundaries. B\it when vassalage and the 
feudal militia were abolished, mankind were ane^v 
alarmed by the danger of universal monarchy, from 
the union of so many kingdoms and principalities 
in the person of the Emperor Charles. But the 
power of the house of Austria, founded on extensive 
but divided dominions ; and their riches, derived 
chiefly -from mines of gold and silver, were more 
likely to decay of themselves, from internal defects, 
than to overthrow all the bulwarks raised against 
them. In less than a century, the force of that 
violent and haughty race was shattered, their opu- 
lence dissipated, their splendour eclipsed. A new 
power succeeded, more formidable to the liberties 
of Europe, possessing all the advantages of the 
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fo-Tifr, ati'I li^jonrins ttnd<*r none of it» dcAvt*, 
riiTpt a *Jnre of Jhil j^pinl of lii/:oiry nii«l jkt- 
‘octiuon, vnxh wliicli the of Au-tria was v> 

Umi*, ajid It'd! N, «> much Infitoatr*!.* 

In the p;>fral wars mainlainotJ ar*ilnsl this 
mihitiou" jwwcr, fiml Bntain li\* ulowl forrmmt^ 
anti fhc itill maintams her rLatio i llcsule her 
adrantapTNi of nfJjM and sitantjon, her j«*nj)1e oro 
ninmated with fueli a national ^wnl, and art* »o 
full) M*nsihle of Ihr l>l«t.<iiipi of tnrir pitemment, 
tlwl wc ma) hope Ihnr si;rt>ur iiover will Kinjui'-h 
in #o neciw^irr and «> just a can*<* On the con- 
tnryi if we maj ludce h) the past, their jtvsjiotnlo 
anlour fcem.« nilier to reouire w>me nmieraUaii ; 
and they Inte oftrner erre*! from a LiatLshle exr«,*ss 
linn from a hLtmahle drficlenej 
in the Jint phee, we «*em to Into lioen ntort* 
pott^-ed with the aiieient (»reek fpint of frilous 
enmhUon, tlnu acUnled h) tlic orudent Tlcwt of 
mwlem jiohucs Our wnr» With i nnco IniO lieeji 
lx sun tritli justice, and c\en perhajn from ncee*9‘ilj , 
Imi Ime ahraj-a Icon too fsr pushed, from oltslinac} 
and pnssion. 'Hio asmo pAce, which om after* 
wants made at Itj swick »ij lO'tT, offered t-n carlv 
as the jcir nmct>-two; tint concludeil at Utrecht 
• ruropo liA* mir, for iboTe ■rrator;, remains] en tV** 
dcfni'iTC as&mit U c RCcatMt force lL»t ertt ivriiiap# yvx^ 
forroel by iho cuit or folitlcsl roniLnuUoo <t manknvl. 
And such i< Uio influence of Uto tnmxim here trested of Uia*. 
though (hst ambition* nition. in the lire la'tsentml warf,iiSTi 
been Tictonouf in four,* on I i.Qiueceiiifiil cnlj in osf,« Uirs 
ime not inoeli eni*r|;ed Uieir dominium, nor ocqulrol a toUt 
luecndanl oscr furojie, Oo the contrary, there remains itllt 
•omo liofic n( TnalnUtniD;* tl o remstAnce to lonp, that the 
natural revolutions of human affairs, together with tinfore- 
eecn events and accident*, ma) i^itanl ns ocain't inuerjal 
monarchy, and preserre the world from #o prest ttti c\ il 


• Those concln led bvlherK*aceof UicPi tcufcs, Jtimc’ucn. 

I'Mwick.anlAW.lsUjiapelle ' ° ' 

* That concluded by the peace of Utrecht. 
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in 1712, miglit have been finished on as good con- 
ditions at Gertruytenherg, in the year eight; and 
we might have given at Erantfort, in 1743, the 
same terms which we were glad to accept of at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in the year forty-eight. Here then we 
see, that above half of our wars with France, and 
all our public debts, are owing more to our own 
imprudent vehemence, than to the ambition of our 
neighbours. 

In the second place, we are so declared in our 
opposition to French power, and so alert in defence 
of our allies, that they always reckon upon our 
force as upon their own ; and expecting to carry 
on war at our expense, refuse all reasonable terms 
of accommodation. Habeiit mhjectos, ianquam sms ; 
vUes, lit alienos. All the world knows, that the 
factious vote of the House of Commons, in the 
beginning of the last Parliament, with the pro- 
fessed humour of the nation, made the Queen of 
Hungary inflexible in her terms, and prevented that 
agreement with Prussia, which would immediately 
have restored the general tranquillity of Europe. 

In the third place, we arc such true combatants, 
that, when once engaged, we lose all concern for 
ourselves and our posterity, and consider only how • 
we may best annoy the enemy. To mortgage our 
revenues at so deep a rate in wars where we are 
only accessories, was sui-ely the most fatal delusion 
that a nation, which had any pretension to politics 
and prudence, has ever yet been guilty of. Tliat 
reuicdy of funding, if it be a remedj'^, and not 
rather a poison, ought, in all reason, to be reserved 
to the last extremity ; and no evil, but the greatest 
and most urgent, should ever induce us to embrace 
so dangerous an expedient. 

lliese exce.=:se.s, to which we have been carried, 
are iwcjudicial, and may, perhaps, in time, become 
.still more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as- 
is usual, the opposite extreme, and rendering us 
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Inttll) ft«<l <mr«ne with rrcint in Ihp f-itr 

of >,aropc 111 ** Al'icntani, from the rir^* lutitlms, 
uilnpump, warlike, pooj«!r of Orrocr, fjyltrf U nr 
trror in ihnKtinff lhem«elTc« mto ctpr) quarrel, 
ilnnJonnl nil altmbon to forciim nPalis; ami In 
no corit<nl oier took, |rtrt «n eitliir *i Ip, ricrpt hj 
Uinr fiittrne* an I <‘njnpUl«anop to the airlnr. 

J*«ornH»M monarthim arr prolaW^ 4n»lrHChrr to 
human nature mtlinrpro<rT»*ii.4, in tlinrrnnhmi.aiice.’ 
and even m their dovniMl, which never ran l»o very 
distant from thtir rHtaWiihmrnt. Htc mihfaiy 
prniuii which arerandir^rd the monarchv^foon leaves 
the court, the rajutal, ami t!ie rentn of mch n 
povernment, while the warn arts rarnc<I on at a 
preal distance, and mtenst «o »rr»all a part of the 
fLate llie ancient tiohihty, who«e nfrotum* a'tarh 
them to Uicir rorcrctiiti, !iv« all nl court, and neve* 
will accept of mihtir) employment*, vrlnch vvoiihl 
carry them to ittnoto and htrUarou* frontiers, whero 
tliev art* dtsLanl lioih from tlnlr ph atnre* and th( !r 
fortune llio arm* of the >tate roust therefore 1 h» 
intrusted to mercenary »lnnprr», nithout wal, with* 
oat altachmenl, without honour, read} nti ever) 
occasion to tuni them arnnst the pnnre, and join 
each ilesperole nialcoiiUnt ivho olTirft fci) and 
plunder lliis is the necss><vr) proprevs of human 
affairs 11ms liuiaan nature enroks itself m lU 
niff elevation, thus amhitwin Lhndly Jafiours for 
the destruction of tlic conqueror, of 1 is famil} . and 
of cv cr) llime nvar and dror to him 'Ilic llourhons, 
Irustinp to the support of their hrave, faithful, ami 
affectionatfl nohiliiy, would push thoir ndvantapi* 
Milhnut rt-rcrve or limiLatinn 'Jlie*c, while final 
with pinrj and rnmiatiun, can licir the fitipues 
and ilanpers of war, Imt never would suhniit to 
languish m tlio garrisons of Hungary or lalhuann, 

* If t’lft I’oman emj-jre was of nhantn;;?, U cfiiill onlj 
rrvccfsl from tlln tJist mankln I arcro Rca<*rallj in a very 
disorderly, uncivilued cooJition before !u establishment 
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forgot at courts and sacrificed to tlie intrigues of 
every minion or mistress who approaches the prince. 
ITie troops are filled with Cravates and Tartars, 
Hussars and Cossacks, intermingled, perhaps, with 
a feiv soldiers of fortune from the better provinces ; 
and the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, 
from the same cause, is renewed over and oven 
again, till the final dissolution of the monarchy. 



r^-iAY \iii 

<»r TWKS 

Tiirnr Nn jjtrrallm? rrtttiman'n'i^ wtn^ n*aw 
Thii r^rv »«/»** f'ir crv*t(r» a nee elirifv ni Ite 0u*}<‘r’ 
ti l/mr it, vnJ thrl «jrft hicrrrte ef /’w’-dP Ixtrirut 
X'^trteiiet /jro/ortwfj/iVy tKe int’ut'ry nf (he ^enpte 

IIjU maxim Li of luclt a iiaiow*, ai u mint IikiI) l» 
Imj al)0«p«I, an*l U m tni fh llip mon* dinn?mo», ai 
lU tnilli nn»ftt I*e drijlM ; l»«t {I mu 1 

ite on-ticd, wfipfi Lt, pt witliUt certain Mutid*, in ii-t» r 
fomo f*>un<latnin In rruon ami cxjicnini^ 

^Vhen a Lix m laid u|Jon commodjljri itWch fim 
consumod l»j Oic commou people, tlm neccv«ary con- 
MvjuenfP may s^cm lo br, tltiirr llixl the foor mu*t 
relretich Kim( tiling from their Wtt> of lirinp, or 
ril'C their wTum*! eo ai to makn the horJen of Uie 
tax fall ciitin 1> uiwn the rich Hul there U a Ihinl 
<on«cquoneo w (uch often follows upon tasc**, namel) • 
tint the po<jr Increase Uieir Iniluilr) , perfortn more 
iiorlf, and liie « well a« Itcfort^, mihout demamhne 
more for Ihcir laboqr. M here txse>» arc mo<h rale, 
arc laid on pmiluallj, ami elTixt not the necc^nrH 
of lift, Ihii consofioencc ijxtanlly followi ; and It |i 
Vortain, that such diniculUes often sene to excite 
the indu.<itrr of a people, and rx/ider them mort* 
opukiit anil hljoriotti than othem, who enjoj the 
IjreatcitadtanLigM, fornomayolwerrpAin pnnJhI 
mstmce, that the moslcommerml natioin have not 
nlnajT poiiMsed Iho pr*^test extent of Artile Land, 
hut, on the contrary , that thej have hhoure<l under 
StJ 
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many natural dipadvantacrcs. Tyre, Atlien?, Car- 
thage, Rhodes, Genoa, Venice, Holland, are strong 
examples to this purpose; and in all history, no 
find only three instances of large and fertile coun- 
tries which have possessed much trade, the Nether- 
lands, England, and France. The two former seem 
to have been allured by the advantages of their 
maritime situation, and the necessity they lay under 
of frequenting foreign ports, in order to procure 
what their own climate refused them ; and as to 
France, trade has come late into tliat kingdom, and 
seems to have been the effect of reflection and 
observation in an ingenious and enterprising people, 
who remarked the riches acquired by such of the 
neighbouring nations as cultivated navigation and 
commerce. 

'JTlic places mentioned by Cicero, as possessed of 
the greatest commerce in his time, are Ale.vandria, 
Colchus, Tyre, Sidon, Andros, Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Rliodes, Cliios, Byzantium, Lesbos, Smyrna, 
Miletus, Coos. AU these, except Alexandria^ were 
either small islands, or narrow territories ; and that 
city owed its trade entirely to the happiness of its 
situation. 

Since, therefore, some natural necessities or dis- 
advantages may be thought favourable to iudustiy, 
why may not artificial burdens have the same effect ? 
Sir William Temple,^ we may observe, ascribes the 
industry of the Dutch entirely to necessity, proceed- 
ing from their natural disadvantages ; and illustrates 
his doctrine by a striking comparison with Ireland, 
‘'where,” says he, "by the largeness and plenty of 
the soil, and scarcity of people, all things necessary 
to life are so cheap, that an industrious man, by two 
days’ labour, may gain enough to feed him the rest 
of the week ; which I take to be a very plain ground 
of the laziness attributed to the people ; for men 
naturally prefer ease before labour, and udll not 
* Account of the Netherlands, chap. G. 
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take pains if they cau luo idle; lliotipli when, by 
necessity, they Jiaic been inured to it, thc> cannot 
leave it, bcirijf crown n custom nccc®sarj to their 
health, and to their very enlerLammeiit Jsor per- 
haps 13 tho change Innler, from constant case to 
labour, than from constant labour to cn«e ’’ After 
which the aullior proceeds to confirm his doctnne, 
by cnumeratinc, as above, tho places where trado 
has most flourished m ancient and modcni limes, 
and which are commonly observed to be such nar- 
row confined territories, aa beget a ncccssitj for 
industry * 

The best taxes arc such as aro levied upon con- 
sumptions, especially tbo o of luxury, because such 
tares an, least ftU by tho people flio) seem ni 
some measure voluntary, sineo a man majr choose 
how far ho will use tho commodity which is taxed 
'flicy aro paid gradually and insensiblj ; theynatu- 
Tally produce sohriety and frugalitj , if lodieionslj 
imposed , and being confounded with the natural 

* It IS slwa>8 observed ia years of (carcitv, if it be u t 
extreme, that the poor labour more aod really live better, 
than m } Cars ot great plenty, wbea they isdolgc tbemsclvev 
in xllcncis aud not I have been told, by a eonsideral Id 
manufacturer that in the >ear 17f0 when bread an I pro- 
visiooB of all kinds were ^eiy dear, bia workmeu not onlv 
mode a sbift to lire, but paid debts wlucb they bad cou- 
tmeted in former years that wero much more favonrablo and 
Abundant 

This doctnne therefore, with regard to faxes, may bo 
admitted m some degree , but bew aro of the abuse Taxes 
bke necessity, when earned too far, doetroy ladustrv, by 
engendenng despair , and even before they reach ibis i itch 
tliey raise the wages of the labourer and manufacturer an 1 
heighten the pnee of all commoditic* An attentive <li» 
interested legislature will observe the point when the emolu 
ment ceases, and the prejudice begins , but as the contran 
character is much more common, it is to be feared that taxes 
all over Europe are mnltiplying to such a degree ns will 
entirely crash all art and lodust^, though perhaps their past 
increase, along with other circamstanccs, might contribute 
to the growth of these advantages 
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price of the commof]ity,_tlicj- arc Fcarcely perceived 
by tbc consumers. 'Jlieir only dis;idvaiitagc is^ tli.at 
tliey are cx])cnsivc in tbe lc\Ting. 

Taxes upon possessions .arc levied without c.vpcnscj 
hut have every other disadvantage. Most stateSj 
however, arc obliged to have recourse to them, in 
order to supply the deficiencies of the other. 

But the most pernicious of all taxes arc the 
arbitrary, llicy arc commonly converted, by their 
management, into punishments on industry ; and 
also, by their unavoidable inequality, arc more 
gi'icvous, than by the real burden which they im- 
pose. It is Eurpi-ising, therefore, to sec them have 
place among any civilized people. 

In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, 
%vhich they commonly are, may be esteemed dan- 
gerous : because it is so easy for tbe sovereign to 
Jidd a little more, and a little more, to tbe sum 
■demanded, that these taxes arc apt to become alto- 
gether oppressive and intolerable. On the other 
hand, a duty upon commodities checks itself ; and 
a prince will soon find, that an increase of the impost 
is no increase of bis revenue. It is not easy, there- 
fore, for a people to be altogether ruined by such 
taxes. 

Historians inform us, that one of the chief causes 
of the destruction of the Roman state, was the 
alteration which Constantine introduced into tbc 
finances, by substituting an universal poll-tax, in 
lieu of almost all the tithes, customs, and excises, 
ivhich formerly composed the revenue of the empire.. 
The people, in all the provinces, were so grinded 
and oppressed by tbe publicans, that they were glad 
to take refuge under the conquering arms of tbe 
barbarians, whose dominion, as they had fewer 
necessities and less art, u'as found preferable to the 
refined tyranny of the Romans. 

It is an opinion, zealously promoted by some 
political -(vriters, that, since all .taxes, as they 
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p*e*enl, f^ll ultimate-H wpon tn"»! it trtrt* Ix'tt^'r to 
Inj tlrm finsntiallj Ujcrr anl atKilj«h f%<-n dtjtj 
«p«i 1 ff» i‘uni} tion«u II J* it U thnt all U\r< 

fill uUinvilrij* ufxjn hn! If « dntj !>*♦ hi! 
iiiiy crttnintvlitv con«amM I y an nrt:»an, 1 e I as t«i» 
«1>»ina< cxjKvitpjjli f >r pjritif: it 1 e mn\ nlrrnrli 
i.o'ncnrlsat of hn or lio may Inrrctso ht* 

iiliour llolli IhtM' n ‘onrors tin* more n*y oti 1 
natural tlan Uni of liHRWnSnf: Jm tnjr* Mo 
that, In jnr* of tlm wraarr ritJjor 

•cojnnmM lc«« or UI*o«rx more, nr rmpl»ji» !■o’h 
Uio*e rtprdinli of fninl**} an 1 in Itnlr), 1 \ a»l Icli 
1 0 ia enal IfJ to roicli tlio rit ! of tlio jrar It ta 
l»nl inil that lio #hou1 1 rul j«t liin»»p!f to Uie aame 
I ani*1n|«. If Uir\ <lc«‘no the name, far the whe of 
the pahhe irhicij pae* him prolectinn lU »hat 
contrivance can le rii*e tie |ncr of In lat^our* 
*nie manuficturer wlc empln^ him avilt not p\o 
inm more neither can 1 e, icevjte the merchant 
mIio ex|iort« tho cloth cannot rai* It« price Vitijr 
litmte<l If liic ]nce atljch it >iell« in firelpi 
TJiirkels 1 very man to J»e #i!jre is of 

pishm^r nff from J»ni»cjf fhe hunJen of ain tax 
arliicli IS impocil, nnl of la)inp it upon ollicn* 

1 It ns cur) man has the name inclmation, nnd is 
upon Uie deft nsne, no ai-t of men ran lie Rnnprxe^l 
to prevail nltoifetlier in this coiite«t And win the 
Jan lei p-nUem-an *l oul I l>e the \irtimof thcnhnle 
find Phoull not he nhK to deftnd >iim'*eir as will 
IS othtn* are, I cannot rradil) Im-apiiie All tnde« 
men inleeil, would willniply prey upon liim, mil 
«Imde him nmonp them, if thej coni 1 1 nl this 

inrlifjatfOft they nlwajai lare though no taxes were 
Icaied , nil 1 the Mmc methods 1 j which 1 e pnanls 
nrnnst tho Imposition of tradesmen licforo taxi*« 
a'lll serve liim affcrwnnl?, and make them share the 
lurdcnaMth him Fltcj roust loacrj hea\j taxes, 
III lee 1, an I aery nijn heiousl) leiieil, which the 
nrlismi will not, of 1iiin‘elf, Ihj cnnhled to p.aj 1) 
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superior ind\isliy and frugality^ without raising the 
price of Ins labour. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an instance of what 
frequently happens in political institutions, that the 
consequences of things arc diametrically opposite to 
what we should expect on the first appearance. It 
is regarded as a fundamental maxim of the Turkish 
government, that the Grand for, though absolute 

master of the lives and fortunes of each individual, 
has no authority to impose a new tax : and every 
Ottoman prince, who has made such an attempt, 
cither has been obliged to retract, or has found the 
fatal effects of his perseverance. One would iinagine, 
that this prejudice or established opinion were the 
firmest barrier in the world against ojipression ; yet 
it is certain that its effect is quite contrary. The 
emperor, having no regular method of increasing his 
revenue, must allow all the bashaws and governors 
to oppress and abuse the subjects ; and these he 
squeezes after their return from their government. 
M^hereas, if he could impose a new tax, like our 
European princes, his interest would so far be 
united wth that of his people, that he would imme- 
diately feel the bad effects of these disorderly levies 
of money, and would find, that a pound, raised by 
a general imposition, would have less pernicious 
effects than a shilling taken in so miequal and 
arbitrary a manner. 



ESSAY IX. 

OF PUBLIC CKI'.DIT 

Ir appears to have Lcen tlio common practice of 
antiquity, to tnako provision, (lurinfj peace, for the 
necessities of war, and to hoard np treasures bcforc- 
haud as 'the instruments cither of conquest or 
defenco ; without trusting^ to cxtraordmair imposi- 
tions, much loss to borrowing in times of disorder 
and confusion. Besides the immense sums above 
mentioned, wliich were amassed by Athens, and by 
tto Ptolemies, and other successors of Alexander ; 
we learn from Plato, that tho frugal Lacedemonians 
had also collected a great treasure ; ond Arrian and 
Plutarch take notice of the riches which Alexander 
got possession of on tho conquest of Susa and 
Ecbatana, and which were reserved, some of them, 
from the time of Cyrus. If I rememher right, tho 
Scripture also mentions tho treasure of Hezckiali 
and tho Jewish princes ; as profane history does 
that of ITiilip ana Perseus, kings of Macedon. The 
ancient repuDlics of Gaul had commonly largo sums 
in reserve. Every one knmvs the treasure seized 
in Romo by Julius Ctesar, during tlio civil wars ; 
and we find afterwards, that tho wiser emperorj, 
Augustas, Tiberius, Vespasian, Severua, etc. alwaj’s 
discovered the prudent foresight of saving great 
sums against any public exigency. 

On tlio contrary, our -modern expedient, which 
has become very general, is to mortpige the public 
revenues, and to trust that posterity will pay off 
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the incumbrances contracted by their ancestors : 
4 ind they^ having' before their eyes so good an 
example of their wise fathers^ have the same pru- 
dent reliance on their posterity ; who^ at last, from 
necessity more than choice, are obliged to place the 
same confidence in a new posterity. But not to 
waste time in declaiming against a practice which 
appears ruinous beyond all controversy, it seems 
pretty apparent, that the ancient maxims are, in 
this respect, more prudent than the modern ; even 
though the latter had been confined within some 
Teasonable bounds, and had ever, in any instance, 
been attended with such frugality, in time of peace, 
as to discharge the debts incurred by an expensive 
waz\ For why should the case be so different 
between the public and an individual, as to make 
ns establish different maxims of conduct for each } 
If the fmids of the former be greater, its necessary 
-expenses are proportionably larger ; if its resources 
be more numerous, they are not infinite ; and as 
its frame should be calculated for a much longer 
•duration than the date of a single life, or even of 
a family, it should embrace maxims, large, durable, 
•and generous, agreeably to the supposed extent of 
its existence. To trust to chances and temporary 
-expedients, is, indeed, what the necessity of human 
affairs frequently renders unaAmidable ; but whoever 
■voluntarily depend on such resources, have not 
'necessity, but their own folly to accuse for their 
misfortunes, when any such befall them. 

If the abuses of treasures be dangerous, either by 
■engaging the state in rash enterprises, or making 
it neglect military discipline, in confidence of its 
Tiches ; the abuses of mortgaging are more certain 
and inevitable ; poverty, impotence, and subjection 
to foreign powers. 

According to the modern policy, war is attended 
with eveiy destructive circumstance ; loss of men, 
increase of taxes, decay of commerce, dissipation 
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nor need a trader, wlio' lias sums in tlie public 
stocks, fear to launcli out into tlie most extensive 
trade; since be is possessed of funds ivhicb ivill 
answer the most sudden demand that can be made 
upon him. No merchant thinks it necessary to 
keep by him any considerable cash. Bank stock, 
or India bonds, especially the latter, serve all the 
same purposes ; because he can dispose of them, or 
pledge them to a bankei*, in a quarter of an hour ; 
and at the same time they ai’e not idle, even when 
in bis scrutoire, but bring him in a constant revenue. 
In short our national debts furnish merchants with 
a species of money that is continually multipljdng 
in their hands, and produces sure gain, besides the 
profits of their commerce. This must enable them 
to trade upon less profit. Tlie small profit of the 
merchant renders the commodity cheaper, causes 
a greater consumption, quickens the labour of the 
common people, and helps to spread arts and in- 
dustry throughout the whole society. 

Tliere are also, we may observ'e, in England and 
in all states which have both commerce and public 
debts, a set of men, who are half merchants, half 
stockiiolders, and may be supposed willing to trade 
for small profits ; because commerce is not their 
principal or sole support, and their revenues in the 
funds are a sure resource for themselves and their 
families. Were there no funds, gi-eat merchants 
would have no expedient for realizing or securing 
any part of their profit, but by making purchases 
of land ; and land has many disadvantages in 
comparison of funds. Requiring more care and 
inspection, it divides the time and attention of the 
merchant : upon any tempting offer or extraordinary 
accident in trade, it is not so easily converted into 
money ; and as it attracts too much, both by the 
many natural pleasures it affords, and the authority 
it gives, it soon converts the citizen into the country 
gentleman. More men, therefore, with large stocks 
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nnil incomt^, tniy nitonllyt"' !n rontlnii« 

ill imlc, where ihcn* are paWic •lebl'?; anil ibN, 
it ma*t 1 )C ownc<!, i* of nome to rommertr, 

It)' iliminjsln'nc it< profit*, promollfii? eircaUlitm,’ 
ni»l eorminirinjr hiilurtry. 

Jlut, in oppo*Umn t« the 4 e Iwo fnTounWe tir* 
rtutistinres, |»cr>.aT« of no very pmt Importance, 
wpicli the many iii*i«lraiitacra which allentl our 
pulillc dcHa in llic whole infenVr economy of the 
1-1.110; j*(i« will find no eompiri*o« l^etween the ill 
ajni the pood which ftwnlt from them. 

Hni, It is certain that national tlehU can»c a 
michty ccmfluetice of |>eople and rirhei In the 
capital, hy the preat anni* Irric*! In the pron'ncea 
to pay the inlorr-t, and perhape. ton. hr thn adran* 
fcipts In trade aline mentlonni, whirn they pjie 
the merchant* In the enpltal alore the rest of the 
hinRiinm. llie que'-tlou I*. M'hcthcr, in our ca.*p, 
it 1 m for the puld'e inloreit (hat i-o m.any pritllepvs 
filiould lie conferred on l/wdon, whicli naa already 
arriusl at auch an enormotw #ire, and foema <it}fl 
ijicrea«lne? Some men an* apprehensive of the 
consequences. Tor my own part, 1 tannot forliear 
IhuiVniff, that, though the head U undouhlnlly too 
larifp for the hoJy, yet that preat city Is so happily 
Pitnated, that ita caccasirc hulk cniseH Jneon- 
icnlence than men a pmiUrr capital to a greater 
hingdont, Ihere U more differeneo lictween tho 
prices of .all'prorhiona in VrtrU nml I/mpueiloc, 
than hetween liio<o in Ixmdon and Yorkshire, ’riie 
immenec greatness, Indeed, of London, under a 
pmemmerit uhlrh ndmiLa not of discretionary 
j)Ower, rnnders the jieopJe factious, mutinous, eriii- 
lioiis, nml even perhajw rehcllious. Hut to the. 
evil the nalinnal dehta themaelvea tend to provide 
a remedy. Tim fiwt ilsihio eruption, or even 
onmeillatc danger of puhlio dieonlcrs, must alarm 
nil the stockholder*, nhm© pro|>rrty is tho m^ist 
prec.ipioua of any ; and will make them fly to 
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tlie support of government^ wlvetlier menaced l)\r 
Jacobitish violence^ or democratical frenzy. 

Secondly, Public stocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all the disadvantages attending that 
species of money. Tliey banish gold and; silver 
from the most considerable commerce of the state, 
reduce them to common circulation, and by that 
means render all provisions and labour dearer than 
otherwise they would be.^ 

Thirdly, Hie taxes ivhich are levied to pay the 
interest of these debts are apt either to heighten 
the price of labour, or to be an oppression on the 
poorer sort. 

Fourthly, As foreigners possess a gi'eat share of 
our national funds, they render the public in a 
manner tributary to them, and may in time occasion 
the transport of our people and our industry. 

Fifthly, The greater part of the public stock 
being always in the hands of idle people, who live 
on their revenue, our funds, in that view, ^ve 
great encouragement to an useless and inactive ufe. 

But though the injury that arises to commerce 
and industry from our public funds will appear, 
upon balancing the whole, not inconsiderable, it is 
trivial in comparison of the prejudice that results 
to a state considered as a body politic, which must 
support itself in the society of nations, and have 
various transactions with other states in wars and 
negotiations. The ill there is pure and unmixed, 
without any favourable circumstance to atone for 

^ We may also remark, that this increase of prices, derived 
foom paper-credit, has a more durable and a more dangerous 
influence than when it arises from a great increase of gold 
and silver : where an accidental overflow of money raises the 
price of labour and commodities, the evil remedies itself in a 
little tinre. The money soon flows out into all the neighbour- 
ing nations : the prices fall to a level : and industry may be 
continued as before ; _ a relief which cannot be expected where 
the circulating specie consists chiefly of paper, and has no 
intrinsic value. 
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It ; ami It h an »U t<v) of a tlic Inghe»t atj'l 

Important, 

\Vc l«ste Indcftl Iwi tnW, tint Iho puMIc l« n(» 
wpaivcr on occoutil of tt» dobtUr »ln«’ tltcj* air* 
tno‘lly <lno among onrtcUM, ami liritig a< rmirti 
property to one ai llioytaVo from atiollicr. It l-t 
like lmn«fem'nc innnry from tin* riglit hami to Ific 
left, wliich len\e« the |»enion ncltlirr richer nor 
IKMirer than beforr. hocli loo^e rccwonliig anti 
n{>«:iomi comp.ariM)n« will al»ra)'«« where we 
jmlgo not upon tirindplrt. I a»lc, I« it |<o*^«»hle. 
m the nature of things, to oarrhtmlen a nation 
avilli even whore the fovem'gn rr^Me* amonir 
them? liie >er)’ dotiht »ectn< estraraginl, dtire 
It U reqiiUile, in mery community, that there l>e 
a certain projiorlion oh'verrpil l•el«eet> the lahoriou* 
and the itile jcirt of It Unl If all oor jire«ent taxe* 
l« morlgacetj, mu«t we not invent ne^r oms? Ami 
may not this tnattrr he rarrietl to a length that U 
ruinouH and dc^tniclhe? 

In ever)* nation there arc alwa)*s (tome methml* 
of Joi'ying mo((o)* more r.wy titan other*, oerecahly 
ti) the war of living of the iieople, and the corn*- 
‘ motliUe* they make uv of. In <»rcnt Hritaln, the 
evch^ upon malt ari<I l»eer affonl a lartrc remtue, 
l>ecau«ic tins ojieralloii* of malting and hrewhigan? 
tedioiw, ami arc impo<‘inilc to l»e concealeil ; and, 
at the same time, tJicse commothtie* are not 
absolutely necessary to life as that the raising of 
tlicir price would aer)* mneh afl’i'ct the jioorer port, 
'llie^e tares l»eing all mortgaged, nhat ill/Iiculty 
to find new ones! wh.at \cxatiun and ruin of tlio 
poor 1 

Duties upon consumptions nr« more equal and 
easy than llioso upon ]»o«esFions. What a los«) to 
the public that Ibc former are all cvliausted, mid 
that «e must hare recoarbc to the more gricious 
method of lev yliig taxes ! 

M’crcall the proprietors of land only stewards to 
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tlie public, must not necessity force them to practise 
all the arts of oppression used by stewards, where 
the absence or negligence of the proprietor render 
them secure against injury ? 

It will scarcely be asserted, tbat no bounds ought 
ever to be set to national debts, and tbat tbe public 
would be no weaker were tAvelve or fifteen shillings 
in' tbe pound, land-tax, mortgaged, with all the 
present customs and excises. There is something, 
therefore, in the case, beside the mere transferring 
of propex'ty from the one hand to another. In five 
hundred years, the i)Osterity of those now in the 
coaches, and of those upon the boxes, will probably 
have changed places, without affecting the public 
by these revolutions. 

Suppose the public once fairly brought to that 
conditioix to which it is hastening •with such amazing 
rapidity ; suppose the land to be taxed eighteen or 
nineteen shillings in the pound, for it can never 
bear the whole twenty ; suppose all the excises and 
customs to be screwed up to the utmost which the 
nation can bear, without entirely losing its com- 
merce and industry ; and suppose that all those 
funds are mortgaged to perpetuity, and that the 
invention and wit of all our projectors can find no 
new imposition which may serve as the foundation 
of a new loan ; and let us consider the necessary 
consequences of this situation. Tliough the imper- 
fect state of our political knowledge, and the narrow 
capacities of men, make it difficult to fortell the 
effects which will result from any untried measure, 
the seeds of ruin are here scattered with' such pro- 
' fusion as not to escape the eye of the most careless 
obseiwer. 

In this unnatural state' of society, the only per- 
sons who possess any revenue beyond the immediate 
effects of their industiy, are the stockholders, who 
draw almost all the rent of the land and houses, 
besides the produce of all the customs and excises. 
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TIimd w men wlm 7iitd no cnnneclion<« wjili the 
t'tate, who riu cnioj their revenue m nti} mrl ctf 
the plohc In vvhicfi thcychoo e to rtsulo, nhowiU 
iiAturallj hurv thenieehe^ ui the roplt-ili or in prevt 
citico, ftml who will finik Into the lotlnrpy of a 
and jumpered hunr) , t\ ithout ppint, amhi- 
tion, or eninjment \dh u to all idfw of notulil} , 
ijcntrj, mu funilr Tlie ‘docks can l>o tnn«fcrre(i 
in nn instant , aim, l»einc in aueh a fluettnUn^ Plate, 
Will Ecldom he tnn«nntlo 1 dunnp three pencntions 
from filhcr to son Or were lhe> to rcnnin ever 
*'0 loop m one ftmilj, thev eonrcf no Inredilatj 
anthontv or credit to the po-etsmr , and h) tins 
means tno scroral ranks of men, whirli form n kind 
of independent mas:i«lracj in a state, institnt«l hy 
the hand of nature, are entirel) lost, and crery 
man in authnnl) denns his Jnfliicnro from the 
commio'stnn alone of the sovereign Ko etpcdiont 
remains for prev cnlmc or suppressing niHurreclinns 
hutmcrcenarv amnes noet^K,dicnt at all remains 
for TCaisting tyranny elections arc ««n)cd hy 
hribcryand corruption alone and the mid lie power 
hetneon king anu pcojJe being totallj removid a 
grievous despotism must infalliMj prevail Flio 
liiidholdprs despised for their poverty, and hated 
for their opprc*-«i'>ns,vvin Iw uUcrlj unable to mako 
anv opposition to it 

7liough a resolution should lie formed hv the 
legislature never to iinpo o nnj tax winch linrts 
commerce and discourages mdustr}, it will 1)C ini- 
povsiblo for men, m subjects of puch extreme deli« 
vacy, to reason so jusilj ns never to ho mistaken, 
or, amidst |lj/Jlciilties po urgent, nev or to l>e petliiced 
from their resolution liie lontiiiual fluctuations 
in commerce rofjuire contumnl allorations in the 
iiatura of tlio taxes which exposes tlio logislalure 
every moment to the danger both of wilful and 
involuntary error And any great blow given to 
tcadiv wJxeilvor ly .uyvadvouvee A" Ay tfvM\5v 
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accidents^ throws the whole system of government 
into confusion. 

But what expedient can the public now employ, 
even supposing trade to continue in the most flourish- 
ing condition^ in order to support its foreign %vars 
and enterprises^ and to defend its own honour and 
interest, or those of its allies ? I do not ask how 
the public is to exert such a prodigious powder as it 
has maintained during our late wars ; where we 
have so much exceeded, not only our own natural 
strength, but even that of the greatest empires, 
lliis extravagance is the abuse complained of, as 
the source of all the dangers to which we are at 
present exposed. But since we must still suppose 
great commerce and opulence to remain, even after 
every fund is mortgaged ; these riches must be de- 
fended hy proportional power ; and whence is the 
public to derive the revenue which supports it ? It 
must plainly be from a continual taxation of the 
annuitants, or, which is the same thing, from mort- 
gaging anew, on every exigency, a certain part of 
their annuities ; and thus making them contribute 
to their own defence, and to that of the nation. 
But the difiiculties attending this system of policy 
will easily appear, whether we suppose the king te 
have become absolute master, or to be still con- 
trolled by national councils, in which the annuitants, 
themselves must necessarily bear the principal sway. 

If the prince has become absolute, as may natu- 
rally be expected from this situation of affairs, it is 
so easy for him to increase his exactions upon' the 
annuitants, which amount only to the retaining of 
money in his own hands, that this species of pro- 
perty would soon lose all its credit, and the whole 
income of every individual in the state must lie 
entirely at the mercy of the sovereign ; a degree of 
despotism which no oriental monarchy has ever yet 
attained. If, on the contrary, the consent of the 
annuitants be requisite for every taxation, they will 
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tie\pr l>c persualwl tf> conlnbulc pufilcjcntly txen 
to tlic suiport of froxcmmcnt, m tlic dimmotioti 
of tlicir rcMjmp mu«t iti tint l>e ^orJ f:cii<ubl(* 
jtwoull not be dispui'iM uinler tlie npi>i‘nnince of 
1 bnncli of cTcivj or custom*, mil noubl not Ik 
slnml Ij liny otlior order of tlio sLitc, ulin arc 
nlreadj* supjiosed to l>e taxcl to the Ilicrt, 

nro instniccg, in wimc republic*, of a linndmllh 
ponnj, anti pomoliinc* of the fiflieth, liciiip piicn 
to the Bupport of the Ptitc , but this i* olwaj-g an 
extraordinary exertion ofponer, and can never 1*o 
come the foundation of a constant national dcfince 
M'e have alwa)s found, where a povernment ha* 
TTiorlpapcd all iLs rcveimes, tint it noce«v.ml) biii1v.s 
into a state of hnfruor, innebvit}, an 1 impotence 

Such are the incomeniences winch tm) reason 
*il)ly 1)0 foreseen of tin* sitmlion to which Great 
Ilnlam i* vniblj tendinp Not to mention tie 
numberless inconrcnienco*, which cannot be fore 
ocen, and which must result from bo monstrous a 
filuation as that of mahiiip the pul lie the clilcf or 
^olo proprietor of land, beside* jnve*tmp jt with 
every branch of cu«tom*and csci'e, which the fertile 
imagination of ministers and projectors have been 
able to invent. 

1 must confers that Ihcro h^s a strange supine 
ness, from long custom, creepod into all ranks of 
men, with regard to {ublic debts, not unlike what 
divines so vchcmcnll) complain of with regard to 
their religious doctrine* Mo all own that the 
most fiangunie imagination cannot hope, either that 
this or any future ministr} will be possessed of such 
rigid and steady frugality, ns to make a vonsideral lo 
progress m the pajment of our debts , or that the 
situation of foreign affairs will, for any long time, 
allow them leisure and tranquillitj for such an 
nil lertaking ^ II kat then w to become of us f M eni 

> In times of pcaccanleccnt ty, when alone it la pofsiMo 
to pay debt, the monej c<I interest are av erso to receive partial 
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we ever so good Christians, and ever so resigned to 
Providence ; this, methinlvs, were a curious question, 
even considered as a speculative one, and %vhat it 
might not he altogether impossible to form some 
conjectural solution of. I'he events here will 
depend little upon the contingencies of battles, 
negotiations, intrigues, and factions. There seems 
to be a natural progress of things which may guide 
our reasoning. As it would liave required hut a 
moderate share of prudence, when we first began 
this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 
the nature of men and of ministers, that things would 
necessarily he carried to the length Ave see ; so noAA’, 
that they have at last happily reached it, it may not 
he difficult to guess at the consequences. It must, 
indeed, he one of these two events ; either the 
nation must destroy public credit, or public credit 
Avill destroy the nation. It is impossible that they 
can both subsist, after the manner they have been 
hitherto managed, in this, as well as in some other 
countries. 

There Avas, indeed, a scheme for the payment of 
our debts, which Avas proposed by an excellent 
citizen, Mr. Hutchinson, about thirty years ago, 
and Avhich Avas much approA'^ed of by some men of 
sense, but never Avas likely to take effect. He 
asserted that there was a fallacy in imagining that 
the public owed this debt ; for that really every indi- 
vidual oAved a proportional share of it, and paid, in 

payments, Avliich they knoAV not hoAV to dispose of to 
adA’-antage ; and the landed interest are aA-erse to continue the 
taxes requisite for that purpose. Why therefore should a 
minister persevere in a measure so disagreeable to all parties ? 
"For the sake, I suppose, of a posterity Avhich he Avill neA’er 
see, or of a feAA’ reasonable reflecting people, AA'hose united 
interest perhaps Avill not be able to secure him the smallest 
borough in England. It is not likely Ave shall ever find any 
minister so bad a politician. With regard to these narroAV 
destructwe maxims of politics, all ministers are expert 
enough. 
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liu taxc^, a proporUotnl alnrc of tlic iKWflo 

the exjwiluc of lc\Wnfi: tlic-c Lite-*. if«<l at* not 
liclter, then, h.i}« lie, niaVe a tlwtnhotion of llio 
doiit amonff oumUis, aiul each of its conlributo a 
suiLiliTo to JiU property, and hy Unt tnein< 
di-^:hiege at once all our fumLs nnti jmhhc mort- 
lie fcojns not to lia\c considerwl lint tho 
uborioiw jKKir pay a coiwdcnhle jiart of tho taxes 
hy their annual consumptions^, thoinrh they could 
not nslnnco, at once, a proportional part of the 
sum requirctl. Not to mention, that pn>j>erly in 
money and stock in trade mijtht easily Iw concealeil 
or ili«gui-s.sl ; and that \isiblo proj>t‘rty in Lands and 
hou»ea would really at la-.t answer for tho whole; 
an inequality and oppression which nexer would Ik* 
suLmitlcd to. Hut tfiough this proii'ct is not likely 
hi take place, it ii not alto/jrlher improhihle, tint 
w hen tho nation hecomes heartily sick of their dehls, 
and is cruelly oj)jires«cil by them, somn daring 
projector may ari'-o with aWoiiarj whemes for their 
ijnclmrge. Ami as public credit will bcffin, hy that 
time, to bo a little frail, Uio least touch will destroy 
it, as luppcncil in rraiicc during tlio rotTmej ; and 
in this manner it w ill «/ic nf th« doc/or.* 

IJut it is inoro probable, Unt tho l*reach of 

* “SoinenflKbboannssUtMpnictirenn fasycxi>eilipnt, hr 
irhicb they lighten tlieir puUic debts, 1 lie I rench hax c n 
custom (as the Ilotnaos formetly had) of au,nnentia.; thnr 
monc}'; ajid.llut tho nation hu Men so mucii familianiod In, 
that It hurts not imblic rrolit, though it be really cutting oft 
at once, by an nhet, so much of their debts. The Dutch 
dimiDim tlic interest without the consent of theif creditors, 
or, which i* Ibc aatne thiog, they arbitrarii} tax the funds, 
as well as other property. Could we prncUee either of Iheso 
methods, wo Deed never bo oppressed bj tho national debt ; 
and it IS not impossible but one of these, or some other 
method, may, at all odreDtures, be tried on the augmenta- 
tion of onr incumbrances and diflicoltici. Hut people in this 
country arc so good rcasoners upon whatever regards their in- 
terests, that such a practice will dcccire nobody 5 and public 
credit will probably tremble at once, by 10 dangerous a tnal." 
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national faitli will be tbe necessary efFect of wars, 
defeats, misfortunes, apd public calamities, or even 
perliaps of victories and conquests. I must con- 
fess when I see princes and states fighting and 
quarrelling, amidst their debts, funds, and public 
mortgages, it always brings to my mind a matcli 
of cudgel-playing fought in a China shop. How 
can it be expected, that sovereigns will spare a 
species of property, which is pernicious to them- 
selves and to the public, when they have so 
little compassion on lives and properties that are 
useful to both ? Let the time come (and surely it 
will come) when the new funds, created for the 
exigencies of the year, are not subscribed to, and 
raise not the money projected. Suppose either that 
the cash of the nation is exhausted ; or that our 
faith, which has hitherto been so ample, begins to 
fail us. Suppose that, in this distress, the nation is 
threatened with an invasion ; a rebellion is sus- 
pected or broken out at home ; a squadron cannot 
be equipped for want of pay, victuals, or repairs ; or 
even a foreign subsidy cannot be advanced. HHiat 
must a prince or minister do in such an emergence ? 
Tlie right of self-preservation is unalienable in 
every individual, much more in every community. 
And the folly of our statesmen must tlien be greater 
than the folly of those wlio first contracted debt ; 
•or what is more, than that of those who trusted, or 
■continue to trust this security, if these statesmen 
have the means of safety in their hands, and do not 
employ them. The funds, created and mortgaged, 
will by that time bring in a large yearly revenue, 
sufficient for tlie defence and security of the nation : 
money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, ready for 
the discharge of the quarterly interest : necessity 
calls, fear urges, reason exhorts, compassion alone 
exclaims : the money will immediately be seized for 
the current service, under the most solemn protes- 
tations, perhaps of being immediately replaced. 
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Knt no more is requisite Tlie whole fil nc, alrcail> 
toUennp, falls to the proutiil, ai«l 1 lines lliomaTiu** 
m its rums. Ai»l lhi<« I thmlc, Tai> Iw nllcU tin 
tialuraJ drath of puhhc credit, for to this j»ennil 
it teiuU na inlurallj ns an animal hod} to its 
dissolution and d? triictioii 
ho prcitduixsnrellicpcncnlil} ofnniitvind, lint 
jioln ithstiiulmpfucli asiolcnt fhock to piiMic credit, 
ns a \oluntary bankniptm m !■ upland would orca- 
fion, it would not I roliahi} l»c lonp ere cmlit would 
ntram rc\i\e in as lloanfliiiip a condition ns before 
llic iire«cnt kinp of I ranee, doniip tlic late war, 
Iiorrowcd nimic} at a lower inUresl than ever 1 1 *» 
praitdf-ilher did, and as towns the llnti<h I’lrha- 
ment, coinpaniip the intiiril nto of interest in 1 otU 
kingdoms. And though men are commonl) mom 
po\cmcd h) what the) luxe seen, thnti h) «hat the) 
foresee, x\ith xrlntexercertamlpr , )cl jiroimses, pro- 
testations, fnir nmicaraticos, with tl o allurtmcnts of 
present interest, haic such powerful inniicnco as few 
arc side to ro«isk ^Inllkllld are, in all apis, caupht 
h} the same baits the fame tneks T»h}ed o\cr and 
oxer apain, still trepan them Hie lie ghts of popu- 
Iint} and patriotism are still the 1 eaten road to 
power and tj mill) , flatter), to tmeherx , staniimp 
armies to nrhtnr) coxeniment , anti tiic glorj of 
Goil to the tcmponl interest of tl o clerp) 'Jlie 
fear of aircxcrlasting destruction of credit, nlloxrmjr 
it to ho an cxil, is a needless huchcar A jrudent 
man, in realitj, wouM rither lend to the public 
immeilialolp after wc lad taken a Fjiuiipo to our 
dchbs, than at pro ent , ns much ns an opulent 1 inre, 
exen though one could not force liim to jiax, is a 
prefcrahlc debtor to an honest Innkruit flir tlio 
former, jjj order to carry on hu«ines.s, ma) fnd it 
his interest to disclnrpe his debts, where the) are 
not exorbitant the latter has it not m his power 
riic rcasoninp of Tacitus, ns it is ctcrnall) true, is 
xerr applicable to our present ca«c Sed rufsiis ad 
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magnitudivem heneficionim aderat: stuUissimus quisque 
peciiniis mercahatur : apiid sapientes cassa habebantur, 
qu^ neque dari neque accipi, salva republica, poterant. 
ITie public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to 
pay. The only check which the creditors have upon 
her, is the interest of preserving credit ; an interest* 
which may easily be overbalanced by a great debt, 
and by a difficult and extraordinary emergence, even ' 
supposing that credit irrecoverable. Not to mention, 
that a present necessity often forces states into ’ 
measures, which are, strictly speaking, against their 
interest. 

Tliese two events supposed above, are calamitous, ' 
but not the most calamitous. Thousands are thereby 
sacrified to the safety of millions. But we are not 
without danger, that the contrary event may take' 
place, and that millions may be sacrificed for ever to 
the temporary safety of thousands.^ Our popular- 
government, perliaps, will render it difficult or_ 
dangerous for a minister to venture on so desperate 
an expedient as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And though the House of Lords be altogether com- 
posed of proprietors of land, and the House of 
Commons chiefly ; and consequently neither of them 

J I Lave heard it Las been computed, that all the creditors 
of the public, natives and foreigners, amount onlj' to 17,000. 
These make a figure at present on their income ; but, in cose 
of a public bankruptcy, would, in an instant, become the 
lowest, as well as the most wretched of the people. The 
dignity and authority of the landed gentry and nobility is 
much better rooted, and would render the contention very 
unequal, if ever we come to that extremity. One would 
incline to assign to this event a very near period, such as half 
a century, had not our fathers’ prophecies of this kind been 
already found fallacious, by the duration of our public credit 
so much beyond all reasonable expectation. When the 
astrologers in France were every jmar foretelling the death of 
Hen^ IV,, “These fellows,” says he, “must be right at 
last.” Wc shall, therefore, be more cautious than to assign 
any precise date ; and shall content ourselves with pointing 
out the event in general. 
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ctn l>c suppo ed tolia%c*:Tcitproportj iti Uio funiN 
)et tlie connoclions of the incrabcr^ nw) l»o so 
mill the pmpnetnrn, as to rrndcr them more triia 
nous of public faith tlinn pnidcucc, police, or errn 
justice, Btnctlj si>oahinr, require* Anu ptrlniw, 
too, our forcjj^ cucmin* m-sy l*o fo jmlitic as to tli*- 
co\cr, that our pafity lies in despair, and mar not 
thorolbro show Iho dinj^r, o|icn and barcfaceil, till 
ithcincTitahlc llie balmce of power In Kurope, 
our pniidfither*, our fathers, and wt*^ hase all 
dttnioil too unequal to Lo prc*cr\cd nilhoot our 
atlenliou and a««isLince Hut our children, wear) 
of the struggle, and filteml with incumhrance*<, 
may sit ilowai secure, and ‘ce their iieighbouiN 
oppressed and conqueml , till, at hst, thoy them 
seUcs and tlieir creditors ho lioth it tho incrcj of 
the conqueror And this ma) properh enough lx 
dennmtuated tho Hofml dettth of our puLllc credit 
Tliese seem to Ixj the crenLs, uluch aro not terj 
remote, and srhicli rca on foresees ns cloarlj almivt 
as she candoanj Hung tint lies m thenombof linu 
And though tho ancients maintained, tint m onler 
to reach the gift of propliec}, a certain divmo furj 
or madness was requisite, one maj BafelyafTirm, that 
in order to dclii or such prophecies as these, no more 
IS tieceeearj than merrlj to ho in one's sen es, free 
from the influence of popular madness and delusion 



ESSAY X 

OF SOilE REMARKABLE CUSTOMS 


I snAiiii observe three remarkable customs in three 
celebrated governments ; and shall conclude from 
the whole, that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be established u’ith great caution ; and that 
irregular and extraordinary appearances are fre- 
quently discovered in the moral, as well as in the 
plij'sical world. Tlie former, perhaps, we can better 
account for after they happen, from springs and 
principles, of which c\'ery one has, within himself, 
or from observation, the strongest assurance and 
conviction ; but it is often fully as impossible for 
liuman prudence, beforehand, to foresee and foretell 
them. 

I. One would think it essential to every supreme 
council or assembly which debates, that entire liberty 
of speech should be granted to every member, and 
that all motions or reasonings should be received, 
which can any way tend to illustrate the point under 
deliberation. One would conclude, with still greater 
assurance, tliat after a motion was made, ndiich 
was voted and approved by that assembly in which 
the legislative power is lodged, the member wlm 
made the motion must for ever be exempted from 
future trial or inquiry. But no political maxim can, 
at first sight, appear more indisputable, than that 
he must, at least, be secured from all inferior juris- 
^ction ; and that nothing less than the same supreme 
le^slative assembly in their subsequent meetings. 
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Aftor tlic of {'hji'ron^'u, n !:i*v v.-ac 

upon Ihc inulicii tif {rivitu: tf? 

j.lrivc5, anti cnrolliiitr Iricrn in tin* trnnp-i. f>n 
account of thi? law, the orator wa*. aftorwarii*. Incfi 
hy tlu* indiclnuMst ahova mciitioticfU and «lt*fcndt*<l 
liiint-'i'lf, ainontr other topic-, hy that f?rol;o cch-- 
hralcd by Plutarch and I^inoiiiu-. /t na' oft? /. 
said ho, movf>!jo)‘ thin t'lrr : ii tuu tht' jn'iv' o'.oV.,- 
qftrar; it trnr th' Imttti’ q!' < 'ha niitf<! . 'Ihn or;tti(nH 
of Demosthenes abound v.ith many in-Sancts of 
trials of this Jialnro, nnfl j»rovc; clearly, that notldnir 
was more commonly practised. 

The Athenian Democracy w.as such a tuinuUuott'; 
p:ovcrnmcut ns we can scarcely form .a notion of in 
the present ajrc of the world. 'Hie whole colleelivt' 
body of the people voted in every law, without ajiy 
limitition of property, v.ithotil any distinction of 
rank, without control from any mamslracy or 
.setiatc ; * and conscciucnlly without rc^rd to order, 
ju-sticc, or prudence. The Athenians soon hccame 
.sensible of the niischiofs attending this coiiFtitiition : 
hut being averse to checking tboniselvos by any 
rule or restriction, they resolved, at least to check 
their demagogues or counsellors, by the fe.ar of 
future punishment and im|uiry. Tlioy accordingdy 
instituted this remarkable law, a l:nv esteemed so 
essenti.al to their form of government, that iEsclancs 
. insisted on it as a known truth, that wore it 
.abolished or neglected, it were impossible for the 
Democracy to subsist. 

'Die people feared not any ill consequence to 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts, 
because these were nothing but very numerous 
juries, chosen by lot from among the people. And 
they justly considered themselves as in a state of 
perpetual pupilage, where they had an authorit}*, 

’ The senate o£ tlic Beau was only a less numerous mob, 
chosen by lot from nmontr the people, and their authority 
was not great. 
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and yet produced no clashing in these independent 
powerSj the supposition may appear incredible. And 
if, to augment the paradox, I should affirm, that 
this disjointed, irregular government, was the most 
active, triumphant, and illustrious commonwealth 
that ever yet appeared ; I should certainly he told, 
that such a political chimera was as absurd as any 
vision of priests or poets. But there is no need 
for searching long, in order to prove the reality of 
the foregoing suppositions : for this was actually 
the case with the Roman republic. 

The legislative power was there lodged in the 
comitia centuriata and comitia Mbuta. In the former, 
it is well known, the people voted according to their 
<;e77sus, so that when the first class was unanimous, 
though it contained not perhaps the hundredth part 
of the commonwealth, it determined the whole ; 
and, with the authority of the senate, established a 
law. In the latter every vote was equal ; and as 
the authority of the senate was not there requisite, 
the lower people entirely prevailed, and gave law 
to the whole state. In all party divisions, at first 
between the Patricians and Plebeians, afterwards 
between the nobles and the people, the interest of 
the aristocracy was predominant in the first legis- 
lature, that of the democracy in the second : the 
one could always destroy what the other had estab- 
lished ; nay, the one by a sudden and unforeseen 
motion, might take the start of the other, and to- 
tally annihilate its rival by a vote, which, from the 
nature of the constitution, had the full authority of 
a law. But no such contest is observed in the 
history of Rome : no instance of a quarrel between 
these tw'o legislatui'es, though many between the 
parties that governed in each. lYhence arose this 
■concord, which may seem so extraordinary.^ 

The legislature established in Rome, by the 
authority of Servius Tullius, was the comitia cen- 
turiata, which, after the expulsion of the kings. 
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nn 

TcnJcml llic pOTrrnmfnl for fomo timr rrry nn>^ 
Imnlicnl Hist the |>w|»!r, lii\snfr nHinlnm atnl 
force on Uioir fnlc, nnil bi nip elntM witli frctnsrnt 
conquest? and nrlone? in llieir f«n ipn mn«, nhn^-^ 
prmsle<\ wlien puslie*! to cttnmitj, am! firvl a- 
tnrtcd from tl»e w mte t!ie nupi«trtrj of tlic triliiine«, 
nmi next tlic leci«lxln e tKiwer of llie roniitift /nf ultt 
It then lielimrii Use nowcft lo be more nrcfiil tlmn 
<*\cr not to proxnkc the p»«oile lor l«e*ido tlio 
force winch the htter wen nliravs no«»o<«efI of, thef 
iiail now pot j>o*6e«*ion of I« pnl autnorstj', and could 
nistanllv bmk in |iiece? an) onler or institution 
winds ilirectl} oinxi^rd them H\ uitnpuc, bj in- 
fluence, bj nionc}, b) combiintion, and bj tlie 
nspoct paid to tbeir rbnncter, tbe noble? xnipbt 
onon prcratl, and direct the irbole maeliisie of 
poxcmmcul but had the) oiN.nl) pet tbeir eemPHi 
ffiitimaltt in oiiposition to tbe tnhila, tbc) Ini! 
voon lost the adi atiLnpo of that liivliititinn, topelbcr 
axitli Ihcir consul?, prrtnrn, edilex, ami all tbc tnapi*- 
tratc? cleclod b) it Hut tbo rpimho tnhitn, not 
baa inp the nme reawm for re«|>eclinp the eentiinatn, 
frequonlU renealed Ians faaonnblc to tlio nn?to. 
cracy they Imiiteil tbc autliontx of tlic nobU*s 
protecteil tbc people from opjiressiojij -nul conlmllcil 
the actions of too penalc and mapistrac) Ilie 
rcnlitnafa found it cmneiiient alvra)3 to aubmit, 
and tbouph equal m authonl), )ct lieiup inferior in 
pouer, durrt iicxcr dircctl) pxo an) Miock to tbc 
other Iopi«lalurc, cither b) reiMsalinp lU lau-s, or 
•cstablisliinp laws uhicli it forcpan uould soon be 
rewalcfl by iL 

So instance is found of any opposition or strupcle 
between these cfinnlttt, except one fliplit attempt of 
•tins bind, mentioned b) Appmn In the lliinl book 
of las Cixil Hits Mark Antorn, rcsolxuip to 
slcpnvc Dccimas Hrutus of tbo poxcmmciit of 
Cisalpine Gaul, ruled in thi romm, and called om 
of the comt/in, m order to prexent the mteling of 
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llic ollicfj uliiclt liad been ordered liy the senate. 
But affairs iverc then falleu into sueli eoufu-iont atid 
tlio Jloniaii constilulion rvas so near its final disso- 
lution, that no inference can l»e drauai from sudi an 
expedient. This contest, l)c.«ides, u’a? founded 
more on form than party. It was the senate who 
ordered the comiUa tribntn, that they mitrlit obstruct 
the meeting' of the ccntarhita, wliid'i, by the consti- 
tution, or at least forms of the government, could 
alone dispose of provinces. 

Cicero was recalled by the coniUia ccnlurinta, 
though banished by the tribntn, that is, by a 
plabiscUnm. But his hani.shmeut, we may observe, 
never was considered as a legal deed, arising from 
the free choice and inclin.ation of the people. It 
was always ascribed to the violence alone of Clodius, 
and to the disorder-s iutrodviccd by him into the 
government. 

III. 'J’hc third custom which we purpose to remark 
regards England, and, though it ho not so important 
. as those which we have pointed out in Athens and 
, Rome, is no less singular and nncxpocted. It is a 
maxim in politics, which we readily admit as undis- 
puted and universal, that a power, ho^^■ove^ great, 
ivlien granted by la^v to an eminent magistrate, is 
not so dangerous to liberty as an authority, however 
inconsiderable, which he acquires from violence and 
usurpation. For besides that tlie law always limits 
every power which it bestows, the very receiving 
it as a concession establishes the authority whence 
it is derived, and preserves the harmony of the 
constitution. By the same right that one preroga- 
tive is assumed without law, another may -also be 
claimed, and another, with still greater facilitj' : 
while the first usurpations both serve as precedents 
to the following, and give force to maiutaiir them. 
<Hence the heroism of Hampden’s conduct, who 
^ustained th'e wdi ole violence^ of royal prosecution, 
A’ather than pay a tax of twenty shillings not 
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by Parlmncnt : linirc !l»c ciro of nil rij?lt»b 
}>ainot>! to puanl ar^ni'l ll«<* fint c»cro.*jclitjM nl* nf 
the cronn ; nini htiicu alo»c I* e cuMctice, at tin-* 
<h\, of 1 iipliOi Ijbcrtj. 

^liicrc J«, one occimoii nhen 1 !»p ISrlw- 

nieiit Ins «lcfortc<l from tins nmlni ; nn«l tint i«, in 
the prrsfivij ftiimeu Hio oscrrj«p of an im^tlnr 
pottcrnliere tacitlj |>cnmttr«! in tin* orovnij nml 
thouch it his fnqnenlh Wen under ilehl>4.nt»)ti 
hon tlnt/WMcrmJiNJlhonndmi! hrilfOndpnnJfHJ, 
under jiroi«r reslnctioijs, ti» llio no nft* 

txjKshent could thorite |*rojxrftHl for tint i>«rj*o>-e, 
and the diJi;?cr to lilH.*rt) ipjsanol irrailer 

from Ivr thsn from nsurpatimi Inn thw |tnwcr 
HCYCriiscd to no other rnd than to min the nil}, 
mcnmllinpl) suhnut toitfromnt't ii*-( ofitsnscnud 
ncco«^it) : mill the Milorv, who art alone nfTectefl hv 
it, find nolKKly to support them in chiming the nphU 
ind jmMhffi.'s which the law jnranU, willionl di*- 
tincuon, to nil J n(;hsh ^uhJect^ Hnt were ths 
-^lower, on anj ooca«ion, inidt an ni'-lntmcnt of 
faction or mini«tenal 1) mmj , the opiK>4ite fnrtion, 
and indeed all loicr> of lluir countr), would im- 
ineilntclv tihc the alarm and eupjwrt the injareil 
jwrl) ; tnclihort) of I neliRhmen would he nepcrted; 
juries would he iniplicahlc , and the tooN of tj niiu) , 
acting hot!) against law and tfjuit} , w imld nw ct with 
tho geicrest icngianie On the other hind, were 
the Parlnmciit to gnnt euch an aiilhoritj, thej 
would prohahlj fall into one vf the«o two jneon- 
icnicnccs 'Hic) would cither !>t«ti>w it under po 
manj restrictions ns would make it lo'O its cfTi-ct, hj 
tramping the antliontj of the crown , or they w oiild 
render it so large and comprehencivt as might pie 
occasion to great abuse-, for whitli we could, in that 
case, haie no remedj Tlieicr) irrcgiilantj of the 
practice at present prcienta its almcis, hj alfording 
60 eisj a reniedj against them 

I pretend not, bj this rca«oning, to ciccludo all 
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}io -HtilUy rnttlrivinif ft rf;.*s.tfr f>?r v lsid: 

inticlit fttrui Sltt* S’.nvy •Ifttir’''?**?:- *>' 

lilirrty. I (>n!v* i-jb-j'rt’**, tliftt fi«> tu' 

nf Dint nntttri' litv; Vft I <‘"ti j>rojM) ••■1. llfttln-r lh:ui 
nflup* ftiiv prnjrct InUif rln itr.'rtst* -I, v,(‘ rf-fititit'.i- n 
! *’*‘!tiiiij;ly t!t<- mo .t ftftil 

.'(bit*. Aiitlioriiv, in tSmi '. of ftiH intonni p.v.il 

oonrnrd. F ftnurd Inv. . A rojitintn-d *. I«>- 

Iciji-i- Jji jK'rmitli-d id t!it' ftmidi-' tho i*r> .'Af-i 

Joalotji.v nd'i v-a{rfif(i!m’'‘i iti tio* ; nay, 

proc('<‘tli(iiT from IIiom* \-<-ry pritirijib’-.. l.ibortv, 
111 ft cnimlry of tlsi* htu-hf t lil>“rt\% i** left ontin'iy 
Id it.« mm (lofoimi*, v. ttldnif. atiy c«r 

prolcfiidri, ‘I’iu* ’.vild of jiatiin'- !■: roid-ac-d iit 
Old* of tilt* mo'-t rivilirt'd of tnnniand. utid 

trrpftt violi'iifo niid doordor nro roTiimittfd v, itli 
inipinufy; vrldli* flio mu* ptrli' jdcnirl*? ob^diodco to 
the Piipromo masri^tralo, Iho otlior tho t-ftiu'tinn of 
fniidamontnl l.mv. 
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or THE roruix)i;sNnss oi avcjiat 

NATIONS 

Tnrnj ii rcr) httic ptjuml, ciUier from rcx^oit or 
ub>cn”ilion, to concltulo Uie world clennl or i»- 
corruptjlilc Tlic cotititiitil mid rapid motion of 
matter, t!io Molcntrciolutioiisttitli wmcli cicrj part 
H ajfitatcd, tlio cliancc:* minrked in tlic lin\cii.«. 
llio plain tnccs a.s «cU traditions of an umscrsal 
<leliifp‘, or (!;cuonl coinuhion of the element?, nil 
these proic stronglj the mortalilj of tin? fahne of 
tiio world, and it? passage, bj corruption or dia^olu- 
tion, from one state or onicr to nnothor It must 
therefore, a? well a? each induidual form which it 
contains, ha\c it? infanc), )outh, manhood, and old 
age , and it is prolulilc, that, in all these a anation? 
man, cijually with every animal nnd \cgctahlo, will 
partake In the flounshmg age of the world it maj 
be expected, that the human sjiccie? should po-vsess 
greater aigonr both of mind and hod), more pros- 
perous health, higher spinls, lonprcr life, and a 
stronger inclination and power of generation Jlut 
if the general B) stem of thing?, and human Eocict) 
of course, haao any bucIi gradual revolution? they 
arc too slow to he discernible m that short period 
which 13 comprehended by Instory and tradition 
Stature and force of body, length of lift, even 
courage and extent of genius, seem hitherto to have 
been naturalh, m all ages prettv much the same 
'riie arts and science?, indeed, have flourished 
3St 
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one period, and have decayed in anollier ; but we 
may observe, that at the time ^vlicu they rose to 
greatest perfection among one people, tliey were 
"perhaps totally unknown to all the neighbouring 
nations; and though they universally dGca}’cd in 
one age, yet in .a succeeding generation they again 
revived, and diffused themselves over the world. 
As far, therefore, as observation reaches, there i‘^ 
no universal difference discernible in the human 
species ; and thougli it were allowed, that the 
universe, like an animal body, had a natural pro- 
gress from infancy to old age, yet as it must still be 
uncertain, whether, at pi’cscnt, it be advancing to 
its point of perfection, or declining from it, we can- 
not thence jiresuppose any decay i)i liuman nature.^ 
To prove, therefore, or account for that superior 
populousness of antiquity, which is commonly sup- 
posed, by the imaginary yoirth or vigour of the 
world, uill scarcely bo admitted by any just reasoner. 
These general phgsical causes ought entirely to be 
excluded from this question. 

There are indeed some more particular physiral 
causes of importance. Diseases are mentioned in 
antiquity, which are almost unknown to modern 
medicine ; and new diseases have arisen and propa- 
gated themselves, of whick there are no traces in 
ancient history. In this particular we may obsen’e, 
upon comparison, that the disadvantage is much on 
the side of the moderns. Not to mention some 
others of less moment, the smallpox commits such 

^ Columella says, lib. iii. cap. 8., that in and Africa 

the bearing of twins was frequent, and even customary ; 
ffemini partus Javiiliarcs, ac pccnc solcnncs smt. If this was 
tnie, there is a physical difference both in countries and ages. 
For travellers make no such remarks on these coimtries at 
present. On the contrary, we are apt to suppose the northern 
nations more prolific. As those two countries were provinces 
of the Roman empire, it is difiicult, though not altogether 
absurd, to suppose that such a man as Columella might be 
mistaken with regard to them. 
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rnmpi«,ns wouM nlmf> t nlonr acpount for llic prcnt 
ruiKTjontv nKcnWil to nncipiit ttmr^ Tlic lonth nr 
the twelfth TOrt of nuinkin<) <le<tPojC(l, ever) pene- 
ntion should innke o \a‘st difference. It maj he 
thought, in the iiumliers of the jionjde , nnd l^^cll 
jointil to venercil di<ilemj*er«, *i new | hcitc diffused 
cMrjnviicre, thi« di«en'i h |terlnjH cquiMlint, Ij 
lU constant ojionlion to the throe preat i-courpe*' 
of nnnkind, war, ])estili nn*, and famine Mere it 
certain, therefore, that ancient tinier were more 
jKipuloui than the j rt‘s<‘nt, nnd could no moral 
can IS ho n.«ipied mr n» preat a chanp , thesis 
nhjsital cau'e® nlntie, in the opinion of manj , would 
no sufncjcnt to pne ij« Ml»«farijon on that ht ad 
Hut h it certain that atitH|uiU vra< w> much more 
populous, ns M pretended? Iiio extminjrinces of 
voesms, with repard to thwFnhject, nre well known 
Hut nn author of much preater discern- 

tnent has acntiircd to alhrm, that nccordiiip to the 
liest comjiutalions which thi«o subject# will admit 
of there are not now. on tho faco of the earth, the 
tiflieth part of mankind, whicli existed in tho Umi 
of Julius Cirftar It may eaeilj l>o o!i<cnctl, (hat 
tho comparison in this ca«« mn«t Ikj imperfect, cion 
though we confine our^hes to the scene of ancient 
liistorj , Furopo, and tho nations round tho Mcili 
tcrraiiean M e know not exactlj tho numliers of 
any European kingdom, or cicn city, at present 
how can we pretend to calciilnte those of ancient 
cities nnd states, whore historians Imo left us such 
imperfect traces ? I or my part, the matttr appear* 
to me so uncertain, that, as I intend to tiirow 
together some rcdcctions on that liead, I shall 
mtcrminglL the inqnirj concominp enmes with 
that conccmiiip /acts, nliicli ought never to bo 
admitted, where tho facU can bo ascertained with 
any tolerable assurance Mo shall, Jirsl, consider 
whether it be probable, from what w c know of tho 
situation of society in both periods, that antiquity 
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like msoii, es cry Wise, mild po\crnn)(‘jit, 

h) rcndcnuf; tlie condtlion of lU suljrcU cas> and 
Kcarc, wiU aln*aj8 abontid n»o«t in people, as well 
a< m commoditie** and nch<s A cowntrj, in(!ee<I. 

climate and fod are fitted for Mnes, mil 
luluralU be more populous titan one nliich pro- 
duct~» com onlj, and that more poimloiw tbnn one 
which IS only httetl for in*turajrc In pcitenl, 
warm climate®, as the nete^Mlics of the inhabitaiit« 
are there fewer, and \e},clalion more |>owcrfu!, are 
likolj to bo ino<«t jKipulotis blit if c'cry thinp clsn 
be equal, it foeins mttiril to exj>oct that, whcrcecr 
there are mo»t luippiiKss and Mrtuo, and Uic wisc't 
institution®, Iborc mil al o be most |>coplc 
'I'lie qiicition, there fore, conccrniin: Ino popHloii®- 
jie<a of ancient and moilcm times, heint: allowed of 
jrrent importance, it wiU be requisite, if v,o would 
bniig it to fontc dotcrmuntion, to compare iKith t)io 
(loiiiffhc and pohltcal Situation of tlic<>c tnn pcniHls, 
in order to judpc of the facts by tbcir moral cati®C8 , 
nhich IS the j7r<< mc« in \Thich >\c proposed to 
consider them 

ilie chief (hffcrcnco lictwcen the riomfslte economy 
of the ancients and that of the modems, consists ui 
the practice of flavcrc, uliich prcsniled amonp tho 
former, and winch nas been nboJjsbctl for Fomo 
centuries throughout the greater jwrt of I uropc 
Some jiasstonatc admirers of the ancients, and 
I'calous partisans of tiid hbertj, (for the<c fenli- 
ments, as tliej arc both of them m the imm 
extremely just, arc found to he almost inscjuir- 
ihlc,) cannot forbear rcgrcltiiig tlio loss of this 
institution; and whilst they brand all submts- 
sion to the government of a single person mth 
the harsh dciiommatiou of slavcrj, thej would 
gladlj reduce the greater part of manhinu to real 
shvery and subjection But to one who conenlors 
coolly on the subject, it mil appear that liuman 
nature, in general, rcall} enjojs more lilicrtj at 
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present^ in the most arhitrary government of 
JSuropGj than it ever did during the most tlonrish- 
ing period of ancient times. As much as sub- 
mission to a petty prince, whose dominions c.vtend 
not beyond a single city, is more grievous than 
obedience to .a great monarch ; so much is domestic 
slavery more cruel and oppressive than any civil 
subjection whatsoever. Tlie more the master is 
removed from us in place and rank, the greater 
liberty wo cujo)', tlic less arc our actions inspected 
and controlled, and the fainter that cruel com- 
parison becomes between our own subjection, and 
the freedom, and even dominion of another. Tlie 
remains Avhich are found of domestic slavery, in 
the American colonie.s, and among some European 
nations, would never surely create a desire of ren- 
dering it more universal. The little humanity 
commonly observed in persons accustomed, from 
their infancy, to exercise so great authority over 
their fellmv-creatures, and to trample upon human 
nature, were sufficient alone to disgust us with that 
unbounded dominion. Nor can a more probable 
reason be assigned for the severe, I might say, 
barbarous manners of ancient times, than the 
practice of domestic slavery ; by whicli every man 
of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated 
amidst the flattery, submission, and low debasement 
of his slaves. 

According to ancient practice, all checks were 
on the inferior, to restrain him to the duty of 
submission ; none on the superior, to engage liim 
to the reciprocal duties of gentleness and humanity. 
In modern times, a bad servant finds not easily a 
good master, nor a bad master a good servant ; and 
the checks are mutual, suitably to the inviolable 
and eternal laws of reason and equity. 

'Tlie custom of exposing old, useless, or sick 
slaves in an island of the Tiber, there to starv'e, 
seems to have been pretty common in Rome ; and 
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whoever rccovcrcil, after Immp Itcon oxpo«r<l, 
hail lus liberty gi'cn him liv an edict of the 
tmnerop Claudius , in wlucli it >ris Jikcwj«e for- 
hiduen to kill nnj pla\o mcrclj for old ape or 
Mckne«« But suppocinp that this edict vraa strictly 
obeyed, would it better the domcRtie treatment of 
8H%es, or rendir tlteir li%c« much more comfort- 
able? ttemaj imspincnhntothcrs«nuld pncti'O, 
when it was tlic proftfced maxim of the elder Cato, 
to sell Ills BUpemnnuatoil Biases for any price, rather 
than maintain what ht esteemed a useless burden 
The ergantuh, or dmipeoiis, where slaves in chains 
were forced to work, were aerj common all over 
Italy. Columella advisee, that the> bo alwaju built 
undcrproiiiid , and recommends it ns the dnt} of n 
careful overseer, to call over everj day the names 
of thc«o slaves, like the mu«ternip of a repiment or 
ships compauj, m owlcr to know presently when 
anj of them had deserted , a proof of the freauencj 
of these erflrtshi/rt, and of tiic greater numucr of 
slaves usually conftucd m tliem 
A chained slav o for a Mrtcr vrns usual in Rome, 
as appears from Ovid, and other authors Had not 
these people shaken off all sense of compassion 
towards that unhappy part of their species, would 
they have presented their friends, at tlio first 
entrance, with such an image of the seventy of Iho 
master and misery of tlic slave? 

Nothing so common in all tnalo, even of civil 
causes, as to call for the evidence of slaves; which 
was alway’S extorted by tlio most exquisite torments 
Demosthenes sajs, tliat, where it was possible to 
produce, for the same fact, either freemen or slaves, 
as witnesses, the judges always preferred the tor- 
turing of slaves as a more certain evidence 
Seneca draws a picture of that disorderly luxury 
winch changes day into night, and night into day, 
and inverts every stated hour of ev ery office in life 
Among other circumstances, such ns displacing the 
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Uini snpjilj tlip T>hfC of Uio«^ wltom •«£:»• ''nil Itifir* 
nittr live Itt ciirmimct^, tfifrcfnrr, 

lliPir projufnlitm morli a< Uvnl of caUlc, rears 
tiic juujifT n’ltli llie name care, ami tnlucsles them 
to wimt art or cilUiic wlnrli tnn rcmlcr Uicm 
more or ailuaWe to him loe opulent are, 
l»j this pohej, mtciTNletl «» the licinp at Icvt, 
thoueh not 111 the ncll lieuiff, of the poor, ami 
enrich thcm*elecs hj inert a<«iiitr the number ami 
iniliiUrj of Iho e who are »ohpretetl to them I^ch 
man, l«*in^a noiererpTi l« hfs oirn fimil;', hvt tlio 
name Intcrt'^l «illi rtpnril to it as the pnnee with 
re^nl to the ptate ami hiR not, like the pnnee, 
my opposite motn es of amhilion or \mnplory, which 
nni lei<l him to ihpopnlito hi« hltle ffnereiffnly 
All of It i«, at all times, nmler hin ej e ; ami ho has 
leisure to inspect the mo't minute iJcLoil of tlio 
tuarnape ami e<ltrcati<m of hi* *uh)ect* * 

Such arc tho consequence* of Jornestle slticrj, 
aeconhnp to the first asiieel ami apjieanneo of 
thmps out if wo enter more Jeeplj into the Ruhject, 
we shall i>crlnp«t fmd reason to retract our haslj 
clctcrmiinUoiis 'flio companion is phockinp Ik*- 
tneen the management of human creatures and 
tliat of cattle, 'but licini: cxtremcl) just, when 
apphwl to the present subject, it may bo proper to 
trace tfio consequences of it At tlio capital, near 
all preat cities, m nil populous, rich, industrious 
pro% inces, few cattle arc bred I'roi isions, lodpmp, 
attendance, labour, arc there dear ; and men find 
tlicir account l>eUcr in htijnip the cattle, after they 
come to a certain shape, from the remoter and 
* Wema} here ohicne, that If domestic ihverj really 5n- 
ctwM p)puloii«ncsj it would be an exception to the ^jcncral 
rule, that the happiness of anj aocictj an I its populousncss 
arc necessary atten Unts A master, from humour or interest, 
may make his ilaiea >er) aniuippN, >ct be careful, from 
interest, to increase ibeir number Ybeir marriage is not a 
natter of choice with them, Bore than aoj other action of 
Uicir life 
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clioaper comitrics. Ilicpc rire coripcqucnlly tlic 
only breeding: countries for cattle ; and^ by a parity 
of reason, for men too, when tiie latter are jmt on 
the same footing witli the former. To rear a child 
in London till lie could be serviceable, would cost 
much dearer than to buy one of the same age from 
Scotland or Ireland, where he had been Imed in 
a cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal oi 
potatoes. Those who had slaves, therefore, in all 
the richer and more populous countries, would dis- 
courage the pregnancy of tlie females, and cither 
prevent or destroy the birth, 'llic human species 
would perish in those places where it ouglit to 
increase the fastest, and a perpetual recruit be 
wanted from the poorer and more desert provinces. 
Such a continued drain would tend mightily to 
depopulate the state, and render great cities* ten 
times more destructive than with us; where ever)’, 
man is master of himself, and provides for his 
children from the powerful instinct of nature, not 
the calculations of sordid interest. If London at 
present, without much increasing, needs a yearly 
recruit from the country of 5,000 people, as is 
usually computed, what must it require if the greater 
part of the tradesmen and common people were 
slaves, and were hindered from breeding by their 
avaricious masters ? 

I All ancient authors tell us, that there was a per- 
petual flux of slaves to Italy, from the remoter 
provinces, particularly Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, 
and the Lesser Asia, Tlirace, and Egypt : yet the 
number of people did not increase in Italy ; and 
writers complain of the continual decay of industry 
and agriculture. WTicre then is that extreme fer- 
tility of the Homan slaves, which is commonly 
supposed? So far from multiplying, they could 
not, it seems, so much as keep up the stock without 
immense recruits. And though great numbers were 
continually manumitted and converted into Roman 
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citlrrns, tise numbers c\cn of tbese diJ not tnerr^'e, 
till tlio fnedom of the cilj tras conimuni«tPfl to 

foniffii pro\jnces. 

'Hie term fors fth\c, l*om and bred In llic rimtlf, 
WTS trnia;* and (he«o flttrs seem to hire l*ecn 
by custom tn jin\i!e;rei« and uuUdijcncM 
1>cyond others; a nafncictil n*T‘on uliy the nw«tcr« 
would not i*e fnnd of rcannt; nwnj of that kind. 
t\hoc\cr n ac<]tmnle<l with the maxims of our 
jiimter*, will ncknowlcd^ the justncvs of Uns 
observation * 

• \» $trrH$ w« the name et the p*n»» «r ) rtryia ct tSe 
without sn\ comUtiro this fonti* a »tron^ prr- 
#nn(tion, that tlic ir«*fe li far the IfSft DKmrfou* 

It ti an imnewal cil>««*fvan<'fi which wo ma> torti uj-oa 
that when* lw» rcUtH ptrta of a whot* l«ctr *n\ 

I rojwrtion to each oMier, In number* rank cr eonfijcration, 
there are atwai » corrclititc tmn* inrc'it'sl, wWcti aniwer to 
irtt’i the parU, an I csptm their tniilnal relation. U Iher 
Iw 00 iroportion to each other Utc term is onl) imented 
for the leas, an<j oiark*ita«li«tJUctit>o fr mthewhole Tbua 
mat ant iromon, matter a&t ertrant, father ahl wo, pnner 
an i tuhjtft, ttranyer and ftaen, are rorrrlatire term* Jlut 
the wonh r^anon, ennvnfcp.mirlk.Mi/or.ftc ,hANA no cortv 
apondcat tenna which exprena tho*n which nro so aeimen, 
uo carpenters, etc lAnpia^ea differ set) much with re^nl 
tn the particular words where this distinction oltams , and 
tnny thcnco afford Tet> rtrong inferenrM conccmini; IV 
manners and curtomi of different nations Thn military 
pji-enjmcnt of the Homan rmnerors lia 1 exalted tlie ml Jim 
so bi;tb, that the) Inlanccil all the other orders of the stale 
lIcncQ fnilej and pa^aatit became relative terms , a thin* 
till then, unknown to ancient, ami itUl so to niolcru 
luiiSTUt^s ?{odcm cnpentition cxaKol the cieurt so hii.h. 
that they ovctlalanecd the whole state henro the ciei^y and 
fadyarc (cmia opposc<l mall mwletn hnpiacea , nml in these 
alone And from the same principle* I Infer, that if tbo 
number of slaves bought bj the Unmans from foreign 
countnea bad not extremely exceeded those which were bred 
at home, vema would have had ncorrclatne, which would 
have expressed tic former species nt slaves. IJiit these, It 
w ould geem, compos«l the main body of the ancient ala\ cs, 
an 1 the latter were but'a few exception* 

' It IS computed in tbo West Indies, that a stoclt of slates 
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Atticus IP mwcli praiswl hy Imp liistorian for the 
care wliicli lio took in recruiting his family from 
the slaves horn in it May vc not thence infer, 
tliat this practice n-as not then very common ? 

’ilie names of slaves in the Greek comedies, 
Syuus, Mysus, GivTA, I'nnAX, Daws, Lvnus, Pnnvx, 
etc., afford a presumption, that, at Athens at least, 
roost of the slaves roere imported from foreign 
countries. Tlie Atlienians, says Strabo, gave to 
their slaves either tlie names of the nations whence 
they were bought, as Lvnus, Svints, or the names 
that were most common among tliose nations, as 
Manes or Midas to a Phrygian, TiniAS to a 
Paphlagonian. 

Demosthenes, having mentioned a law which 
forbade any man to strike the slave of another, 
praises the humanity of this law ; and adds, that 
if the barbarians, from whom the slaves were 
bought, had information that their countrymen 
met with such gentle treatment, they would enter- 
tain a great esteem for the Athenians. Isocrates, 
too, insinuates that the slaves of the Greeks were 
generally or very commonly barbarians. Aristotle 
in his politics, plainly supposes, that a slave is 
always a foreigner. Tlie ancient comic uTiters 
represented the slaves as speaking a barbarous 
language. This was an imitation of nature. 

grow worse /re per cent, every year, unless new slaves be 
brought to recruit them. They are not able to keep up their 
number, even in those warm countries, where clothes and pro- 
visions are so easily got. How much more must this happen 
in European countries, and in or near great cities ? I shall 
add, that, from the experience of our planters, slaverj’ is as 
little advantageous to the master as to the slave, wherever 
hired servants can be procured. A man is obliged to clotlie 
and feed his slaves ; and he does no more for his sen-ant : 
the price of the first purchase is, therefore, so much loss to 
him ; not to mention, that the fear of punishment will never 
draw BO much labour from a slave, as the dread of being 
turned off, and not getting another sen-ice, will from a 
freeman. 
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It IS well known th'it Dcmostlicncs, m hisnonai»e, 
liaci been defnude*! of n large fortune 1)} Ins tutors, 
and tint afterwards lie rccoxcrcd, bj* a prosecution 
at law, the \alue of his patnmonj llis orations, 
on that occasion, still remain, and contain an exart 
detail of the uhole substance left br liis father, m 
money, mcrchaiidi'c, houses, and slaics, together 
witli the \ aluo of each particular Among the rest 
u ere 62 6la\ cs, handicraftsmen, namely , ^2 swonl 
cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers, all males , not a 
word of any wi\es, cbildrcn or family , wlm,li they 
certainly would ha\o had, had it heen a common 
practice at Athens to breed from tbe slaves , and 
the value of then hole must have much depended 
on that circumstance No female slaves are even 
so much as mentioned, except some housemaids, 
wlio belonged to lus mother Hus argument has 
great force, if it be not altogether conclusive 
Consider this passage of Plutarch, speaking of 
the Elder Cato ‘‘ He liad a great number of slaves, 
whom ho took care to Iniy at the sales of prisoners 
of war , and he chose them \oung, that they might 
eisilv be accustomeil to any diet or manner of life, 
and be instructed in any business or labour, as men 
teach any thing to joung dogs or horses And 
p«tccmnig love the chief source of all disorders, Iio 
allowed the male slaves to have a commerce with 
the female m his family, upon paying a certain sum 
for tins pnvilege but he strictly prohibited all 
intrigues out of his family Are there any symp- 
toms m this narration of that care which is supposed 
m the ancients of the marnago and propagation 
of their slaves^ If tliat was a common practice 
founded on general interest, it would surely have 
been embraced by Cato, who was a great economist, 
and lived m times when the ancient frugality and 
simplicity of manners were still in credit and 
reputation 

It 18 expressly remarked by the writers of the 
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Roman law, tliat scarcely any ever purchased slaves 
with a view of breeding from them. 

Our lackeys and housemaids, I own, do not serve 
much to multiply tlieir species : but the ancients, 
besides those who attended on their person, had 
almost all their labour performed, and even manu- 
factures executed by slaves, n’lio lived, many of 
them, in their family ; and some great men pos- 
sessed to the number of 10,000. If there be any 
' suspicion, tliereforc, tliat this institution was un- 
favourable to propagation (and the same reason, at 
least in part, liolds witli regard to ancient slaves 
as modern servants), how destructive must slavery 
have proved ! 

History mentions a Roman nobleman w’bo had 
400 slaves under the same roof with him : and 
having been assassinated at home by the furious 
revenge of one of them, the lavv was executed with 
rigour, and all without exception were put to death. 
Alany other Roman noblemen had families equally, 
or more numerous ; and I believe every one will 
allow, that this would scarcely be practicable, were 
we to suppose all the slaves married, and the 
females to be breeders. 

So early as tlie poet Hesiod, married slaves, 
whether male or female, w’ere esteemed incon- 
venient. How much more, wdiere families had 
increased to such an enormous size as in Rome, 
and where the ancient simplicity of manners was 
banished from all ranks of people 1 

Xenophon in his Oeconomics, where he gives 
directions for the management of a farm, recom- 
mends a strict care and attention of laying the male 
and the female slaves at a distance from each other. 
He seems not to suppose that they are ever married. 
The only slaves among the Greeks that appear to 
have continued their own race, were the Helotes, 
■who had houses apart, and were more the slaves of 
the public than of individuals. 
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THp Mmo aoUjor tplN oh, lint Nim«* )urr»«*r, 
br a^rn'cmpnt with hri mutirr, wa* oMt.,'iv} tn x^y 
him an olwlan n day far each ilnxp, Inn: 1 m main- 
talnmif them and krcpinr up tlio ULmber Ihl 
the ancient pIa\C'» been all breeder*, tin# U*l clr- 
cumitanec of the contract In 1 l»ern »«p<*rfltJOtt*. 

The ancient* talk to frr<j!icntly of a fixetl, ftatnl 
portion of proM«ion* ft**nnu*«l to each ulaae, that 
«c are naluralh letl to conclude, tint ularc* liveil 
nImo«t all Pintle, and tecoiical that portion a* a 
kind of board mip^ 

riie practice, Jtideeil, of ntarryme «laTe*, fcem* 
not to liaae l>een rerj common, cren amotif* tho 
country hbotircm, H-here It n more iiiturallj to Ixs 
expected Cato, onumeratm;? tho fh\t^ nijaKito 
to labour a aineyanl of a Imnlreil acre*, ntakw 
them amount to I'l, the oaer^eer and hi* arlfe, 

I and cWiro, and 11 male iila\ e* , for an oliv o 
plantation of 210 acre*, the OTeneer and hnawfe, 
and 11 male abiTc* , and an in proportion to n 
jfreater or Ic** plantation or ainepnl 

^ arro, quoUinr tliH ptHaapo of Lain, allow* hi* 
computation to bo ju*t in crerj rcBt*ect except tho 
la*t lor a* it la requicitc, mj* lie, to luixo an 
oicrsccr and his wife, whether the vincjanl or 
plantation be preat or amall, till* n)u*t alter tho 
cxnctnc** oftJic proportion Had Catoa compula 
tion been erroneou* m aij) other respect, It had 
ccrtainlj been corrcctcil by ^ arro, avho Kccm.* fond 
of dl*co^ ennp so trn lal an error 

riio fame author, a* well a* Columella, recom- 
mend* it a* rc(jiii*ito to pao a wife to tho ovcr«cer, 
in order to attach him the moro Blroiijrly to his 
masters service Tins an* Ihcrcforo a jHJCulmr In- 
dulpenco pranled to a elaac, in whom so prat con- 
fidence was reposed 

In the same place, Varro mentions it a* an useful 
precaution, not to buy too mans slasc* from the 
same nation, lest they beget faction* and seditions 
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in the family ; a presumption, that in Italy the 
greater part even of the country slaves (for he 
speaks of no other) were bought from the remoter 
provinces. All the world knows, that the family 
slaves in Rome, who were instruments of show and 
luxury, were commonly imported from the East. 
Hoc profecere, says Pliny, speaking of the jealous 
care of masters, mancipiorum legiones, et in domo 
turha externa ac servoruin quoque causa nomei^clator 
adhihesidus. 

It is indeed recommended by Varro to propagate 
young shepherds in the family from the old ones. 
For as grazing farms were commonly in remote and 
cheap places, and each shepherd lived in a cottage 
apart, his marriage and increase were not liable to 
the same inconvenience as in dearer places, and 
•where many servants lived in the family, which was 
universally the case in such of the Roman farms as 
produced wine or corn. If we consider this excep- 
tion with regard to shepherds, and weigh the reasons 
of it, it will serve for a strong confirmation of all 
our foregoing suspicions. 

Columella, I own, advises the master to give a 
reward, and even liberty to a female slave, that had 
reared liim above three cliildren ; a proof that some- 
times the ancients propagated from their slaves, 
which indeed cannot be denied. IVere it other- 
wise, the practice of slavery, being so common in 
antiquitj’^, must have been destructive to a degree 
which no expedient could repair. All I pi-etend to 
infer from these reasonings is, that slavery is in 
general disadvantageous both to the happiness and 
populousness of mankind, and that its place is 
much better supplied by the practice of liired 
.servants. 

Tlio laws, or, as some WTiters call them, the 
seditions of the Gracchi, were occasioned by their 
observing the increase of slaves all over Italy, and 
the diminution of free citizens. Appian ascril/es this 
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increasc to the propajntion of tlie places Plutardi 
to tlio ptircliisiHfr of barKimiJ'*, wlio were clnuiMl 
and iinpn oned, itffpittnfp a. It is to bo 

presumed that botli cau. cs concumd 

Sicilj, sajq Ilorijo, ins full of rrgnftuta, and 
MIS cnitiiatcd by labourers m cbauis I uuus and 
Athoiuo excited tne fcnilc mr, bj breakup' up tbest 
iniHistrous j neons, and pnuff liberl) to 00, (KX) 
shies riio youiif^cr Pom|»e> aufputntul Ins armj 
in Spam bi tlie ‘wimci cx|»c<lient- If the coimtr) 
labourers tiiroupliout the llomau emp rt were so 
^'ciiorallv 11 ) tins sitontinii, and if it uas cliflicult nr 
impossible to find sopanto lo<Ipup8 for the fimilicH 
of lliD city pcrnnh, ho» unfuoiinblo to projn. 
^tiuii, as well as to humanit), must the institution 
Ilf domestic Blaicrj be esteemed^ 

Coastanlmoplc, at present, requires tbe same 
recruits of elaies from all the provinces that Homo 
did of old , and theeo provinces arc of con«oquenco 
far from beins populous 

igrpt, accordiiifr to Mon« Maillct, sends con 
tinual colonies of black shies to tbt other parts of 
the Turkish empire, and receives amiuallj an equal 
return of white the one broupht from the inland 
parts of Africa, the oilier from Minprclia, Circassia, 
and lartary 

Our modern convents arc, no doul t. had institu- 
tions hut there is reason to suspect, that anciently 
every great famili m Italy, mid proliahlj in otlier 
parts of the world, was a spec cs of com ent And 
though we haie reason to condemn all those Popish 
institutions as nurseries of superstition, hurdensomc 
to the public, and oppressive to the poor prisoners 
male as well as female, jet may it bo questioned 
whether they ho so destructive to the populoueness 
of a state, as is commonly imagined \\ cre the 
land which belongs to a convent bestowed on a 
nobleman, he would spend its revenue on dogs, 
Aofsv^', gnjom-^ footmen, cooks, anif fiouscraaufs, 
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and his family would not furnish many more citizens 
than the convent. 

nie common reason why any parent thrusts his 
daughters into nunnerieSj is, that he may not he 
overburdened with too numerous a family ; but the 
ancients had a method almost as innocent, and more 
effectual to that purpose, to wit, exposing their 
children in early infancy. This practice was very 
common, and is not spoken of by any author of 
those times with the horror it deserves, or scarcely 
even with disapprobation. Plutarch, the humane 
good-natured Plutarch, mentions it as a merit in 
Attains, king of Pergamus, that he murdered, or, if 
you will, exposed all liis own children, in order to 
leave his crown to the son of his brother Eumenes ; 
signalizing in tliis manner his gratitude and affection 
to Eumenes, who had left him his heir, preferably 
to that son. It was Solon, the most celebrated of 
the sages of Greece, that gave parents permission by 
law to kill their children. 

Sliall we then allow these two circumstances to 
compensate each otlicr, to wit, monastic vows and 
the exposing of children, and to be unfavourable, in 
equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind ? I 
doubt the advantage is here on the side of antiquity. 
Perhaps, by an odd connection of causes, the bar- 
barous practice of the ancients might rather render 
those times more populous. By removing the 
terrors of too numerous a family, it would engage 
many people in marriage ; and such is the force of 
natural affection, that very few, in comparison, 
would have resolution enough, when it came to 
the push, to carry into execution their former 
intentions. 

China, the only country where this practice of 
exposing cliildren prevails at present, is the most 
populous country we know of^ and every man is 
married before he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could scarcely be general, had not men the prospect 
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ft*-:* 

ftf ft tnf IhM of jTllIn;? ri«l of iKfIr clnMrPtt. 

] owii tiist riularrh of K a-t a very rfirnl 

irmlrn of tlic l«> riiw*#- Oicfr ; sto! Rt 

tlip rich wero then atrrw* In mifriaffr. oti 
i.f the rourtphij* thejt met wJlh fnn» ihoT tfho ri:- 
f>wtr^l Ir;r3ci<‘' fro'Jt then, the jiotiliV no't !^ro 
Iktjj in ft Irt'l ktttu'Jo!! lK*t»r«Tn them.' 

Of nil ►rirnert, them U nmip whrfi* fir»t appeir- 
anco< an* more ilrrntftil th^ii in pi'»hljrt. IIo«|ntftl< 
far fatitiJlin^M fccni fiiourahle to l!in liicrta*e of 
iiuml>or*, ami jfrlnj** m\jr !« irhrn kept inelrr 
proper rr»trirlitiM«, Hut whm llipy nj>en the door 
to rtrr)* ono nltlumt ilotlnctlon, they hare pro- 
lahly a ronlnry c'Teet, ami arr to the 

»lA5r. It I" cnmirjtrsl, tint oTcf)’ nlnlli chllJ U'm 
(n I'ari* {< MMit to i(m ha«{4tal ; lh«ic.;f> I’t Mrm^ 
rertaht, ammlitiff to the common rourw* of hnnvm 
fiffalpn, lliat It not a hnmlfr»Uh chihl «ho»o 
inrcnlR nre altosTther inrimcllal«l to rear ami 
iNlocalr lilm. *llie prat iliffcrrnce, far health, 
imliHtrj', nml morale, Witrcrn an nlucation in an 
iimpit.ni nml tint in n pmnto family, Khonhl iniluro 
III not to innhe the entrance into the fanner 
ca«y nml cnpogin^'. To kill onr'a oaii chiiil ii 
ahockiiif: to rwturp, nml mmt therrf«>rc l«e Fotncnhal 
itmwual ; but to turn o\er the canj of Mm ujion 

• The pracljf'c of I'aTin^mcat cuoia cf mrmey to frinsJ*. 
Uieu.;’i one h**! ncir rel*’«f’a»,«*«c»nnnienia (ifwr weJl 
a* Il«mr, wc n sy i-aUjef fiimj IjjcUn. TTii* i-ictieo 
pTCcaili nmcfi !«« Jn mo>Ie*n l«nc«; anc! Jl«i Joo*on'a 

Voi ro'ir >« tlien'forealmfwt crtifelTe«tr»ctei! ffom aneipct 

authom, arvil jhIU Letter tH« tnsnnen of Uiom* time*. 

It mjy ju«tly !•« tl«t the ht>erty of dnoree* In 

Itnniij wat anoUier ili*c»>uf»;;fmfnt to irarriicc. Siidi a 
pnrticc i>re\rt»t^ n't fjmmU from Imt nlhef in- 

Cfe3«e5 thrm \ and errwion* alto three from inlerrtt, which 
are mtieh were dtn^etntit ami de«tnirtl»e. See farther «n 
thi« hearl, 1'art I. laiayXVIlI. I’erhap*, too, the uimttiiral 
la«li of the ancients t'V£hl to he takeo into coQilJmlioa ai 
of BOIce IQOmCBt* 
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others, is very tempting to the natural indolence of 
mankind. 

Having considered the domestic life and manners 
of the ancients, compared to those of the modcnib, 
where, in the main, we seem rather superior, so far 
as the present question is concerned, wo shall now 
examine the political customs and institutions of 
both ages, and weigh tlieir influence in retarding or 
forwarding the propag.ation of mankind . 

Before the increase of the Roman power, or 
rather till its full establishment, almost all the 
nations, which are the scene of ancient historj’, 
were divided into small territories or petty common- 
wealths, wliere of course a great equality of fortune 
prevailed ; and the centre of the government was 
always very near its frontiers. 

This was tlie situation of affairs not ozdy in 
Greece and Italy, but also in Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
Africa, and a great part of the Lesser Asia : and it 
must be owned, that no institution could be more 
favourable to the propagation of mankind. For 
though a man of an overgrown fortune, not being 
able to consume more than anotlier, must share it 
with those who serve and attend him, yet their 
possession being precarious, they have not the same 
encouragement to marry as if eacli had a small 
fortune, secure and independent. Enormous cities 
are, besides, destructive to society, beget vice and 
disorder of all kinds, starve the remoter provinces, 
and even starve themselves, by the prices to which 
they raise all provisions. "lYhere each man had his 
little house and field to himself, aud each county 
had its capital, free and independent, what a happy 
situation of mankind ! how favourable to industry 
and agriculture, to marriage and propagation ! 
'Ilie prolific virtue of men, were it to act in its full 
extent, without that restraint which poverty and 
necessity impose on it, would double the number 
every generation : 'and nothing surely 'can give it 
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ffiorr liberty thin snrb umall fonmonwcaltlis «n*l 
such an cfjijnliti of fortune amonff the ciUtrjic All 
^mail «latM nitunlh prodoco cquilit^ nf fortune, 
l>cca«M' tlipj al’onf no opporlnnitiw of 
inrrrw; but rmall rommonwe^Utu much more, b) 
that ilivtuion of j»on-er and oulliorit} whicli u 
<«wenljal to Ibem 

W ben Xenonbon retunjcl aArr the fimom cx- 
pwliliori with ('j’Tun, he lnrc<l liim«clf and n,000 of 
the Grcehi Into the forvlce of ‘sjnllie^, a pntico of 
'HiracO I and the artielr* of liw aereement were, 
that rich Fohhcr ahould iweno a rfarfe a month, 
each captain two </onr^, and ho him<elf, o4 jrrnrrsl, 
four , a re^Lition of pay which would not a Iittlo 
farpn*e our inalcni omcen* 

UctrnwthcnM nn<l /I «chmo», with cipht more, 
ncro tent amliawdorn to l*Iulii> of Mnewlon, nnci 
Uiclr appointmenti for above four monUin were a 
tliOUAana dmehnnt, which U le5s than a tlnefnua a 
daj for each ambassador Hat a drachma a day, 
iia\, pomctimcs two, was tlic paj of a common foot 
soldier 

A centunon amonp tho Homans had only double 
pa} to a pnv*alc mm ni I'oI}biii'<’8 time, and wo 
nccordim,lj find tho pmtmlies after i triumph repu- 
lateil hy tlist proportion Ilut Mark Anton} and 
tho tnumrinto piic the cciitanona fire limes the 
reward of tho other , ro much lund the iricrcx^c of 
the commonaciltli increased the inequality among 
the citizens 

It miLst lie ornicd, tliat tho situation of affairs m 
modern times, nith repinl to ci\il libert}, as well 
as cquahtr of fortune, is not near so fn\onrable 
iithcr to the propapition or hippiiioss of mankind 
h uropo is shared out mostl} into great monnrcluc.s , 
and suth parts of it as arc diridcd into small tem- 
tones are commonl} covemed h} absolute pnnccs, 
who rum thcir people by n mimicry of the great 
to Mm siJienQoar o1 Vucir court, and 
2 D 
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number of their forces. Switzerland alone, and 
Holland, resembles the ancient republics ; and 
though the former is far from possessing any ad- 
vantage, cither of soil, climate, or commerce, yet 
the numbers of people with which it abounds, not- 
withstanding their enlisting themselves into every 
service in Europe, prove sufficiently the advantages 
of their political institutions. 

The ancient republics derived their chief or only 
security from the numbers of their citizens. The 
Trachinians having lost great numbers of their 
people, the remainder, instead of enriching them- 
selves by the inheritance of their fellow-citizens, 
applied to Sparta, their metropolis, for a new .stock 
of inhabitants, 'fhe Spartans immediately collected 
ten thousand men, among whom the old citizens 
divided the lands of which the former proprietors 
had perished. 

After Timoleon had banished Dionysius from Syr a- 
cuse, and had settled the affairs of Sicily, finding 
the cities of Syracuse and Selinuntum extremely 
depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, he in- 
vited over from Greece some new inhabitants to 
repeople them. Immediately foity thousand men 
(Plutarch says sixty thousand) offered themselves ; 
and he distributed so many lots of land among 
them, to tlie great satisfaction of the ancient in- 
habitants ; a proof at once of the maxims of ancient 
policy, which affected populousness more than riches, 
and of the good effects of these maxims, in tlie 
extreme populousness of that small country, Greece, 
which cbuld at once supply so great a colony. The 
case was not much different with the Romans in 
early times. He is a pernicious citizen, said M’. 
Curius, who cannot be content with seven acres. 
Such ideas of equality could not fail of producing/ 
great numbers of people. /' 

IVe must now consider what disadvantages iuie 
ancients lay under with regard to populousmessj 
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and trloal chccU thrr mrruM from thcir jwliUfM 
maxims and m^ljlutionii 'niprc nn? commonly 
tmmpcnsalions in every htimw condiUon; and 
thoujjh tlie«a compcniations Ix* not nltrt\*B per- 
fMTtl) cijiial, }ol llicj nerve, at lf«t, to n^tnin 
Iho pre>admR principle 'lo mnijcre tlimn, and 
c'^limatc their Influence, Is Imleetl diflicnlt, eicn 
nlicro thej Lake place m the namo npe, an! in 
nciRhlKinrinj; countnea hut whero ^cvervl uses 
havQ intcnened, and onh fcattcml lights aro 
nfrordeii us hj ancient nutnoni , what can rrn do 
hut amuao ourselves h\ Ulkmi; pro and con on an 
mteresUnf* subject, and thereby correcting all hast) 
and violent determinations^ 

^rttf We ntay observe, that the ancient tepuhltes 
vvi.ro almost in peri»ct«3l war, a imtiiral ettwt of 
their martial spirit, Uieir love of hbert), their 
mutual emulation, and that hatred which grnrnlly 
prcvaiLs nniotig nations tliat live in dose nochbour* 
liood Non, war in a small state is mucii morn 
dcstrucliio than in a preit ono, l>oth bccaa«o nil 
tlie inliabitants, in llio former ca.«c, must nerve in 
the armies, and because the whole state is frontier, 
and IS all exposed to Uio inroads of tlio enemy 
nio maxims of niicicnt war were much more 
destructive tlian tiio->o of modem, chiefly )>) that 
dLstnbuUoii of plunder, in which the sohficn wero 
indulged The private men in our armies are such 
i low net of people, that wo find an) abundance, 
he) Olid their Bimplo pa\, breeds confusion and dis- 
order among them, and a total dissolution of dis- 
cipline Tlio very wTclchcducs.s and mcanncs.s of 
those who fill the modem armies, render them lefts 
dcslrucllv 0 to the countries which the) invade; one 
lustanco, among maru, of the dercitfiilness of first 
appearances in all political reasonings ' 

I ’Theaccicnt Eo1(]ierf,l«ingfrceciUzcT)s nliflvc the lowest 

c«nk., w.VA. aJJ. 'nam/vi. Qrts 'iiivie.'n. •wJi'frtT'i wt 
forced to live immamed, or their marriages turn to small 
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Ancient liattlcs •vvcrc much more bloofly, by tbc 
very nature of the veapons employed in them. The 
ancients drew up tlicir men sixteen or twenty, some- 
times fifty men deep, ivbicb made a narrow front ; 
and it was not difFicult to find a field, in which both 
armies might he marshalled, and might engage with 
each other. Even where any body of tlie troops 
was kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow 
ways, the battle was not so soon decided between 
the contending parties, hut that the others had time 
to overcome the difficulties which opposed them, 
and take part in the engagement. And as the 
whole army was thus engaged, and each man 
closely buckled to his antagonist, the battles were 
commonly very bloody, and great slaughter was 
made on both sides, especially on the vanquished. 
Tlie long thin lines, required by fire-arms, and the 
quick- decision of the fray, render our modern 
engagements but partial rencounters, and enable 
the general, who is foiled in the beginning of the 
day, to draw off the greater part of his army, sound 
and entire. 

The battles of antiquity, both by their duration 
and their resemblance to single combats, were 
wrought up to a degree of fury quite unknown 
to later ages. Nothing could then engage the 
combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of profit, 
by maldng slaves of their prisoners. In civil wars, 
as we learn from Tacitus, the battles were the most 
bloody, because the prisoners ■were not slaves. 

MTiat a stout resistance must be made, where the 
vanquished expected so hard a fate ! How inveterate 
the rage, where the maxims of war w'ere, in every 
respect, so bloody and severe ! 

Instances are frequent, in ancient history, of 
cities besieged, whose inhabitants, rather than open 

account towards the increase of mankind ; a circumstance 
■which ought, perhaps, to be taken into consideration, as of 
some consequence in favour of the ancients. 


Ilt’Mir.S l>SAY.S 

tlinr r**r*«t mHnJfm! iht'ir wJrr« an?! chn^lrr^i. ab'l 
ru4ir*l thptni^'lTr* p« a toInrUry >i»prtrt»rtl 

jiorUnjrt l»r A lull** tf rrrrtifff Upon th** 

«««•'«)'. (»tT+'k*,a» w**!! *• lrtrl»iri»h», Juvr ofUsi 
t*wj wtT,«5Jc1»l tjp tn ihU tr{ fuf). Ah'l thfl 

MtTP «IrtrrmlnH npint nn*! rrorltj' m«*t, iji u!li»-r 
Jn*Vs«fr« ir« rrmarltaW**, llav^ liwt iJr*lnJf!J<p to 

liuman In pfUy^fnmonwMlU * wWfJi 

l«vivj In rlf»tc JiripMwurn'K*'!, ami nrn* cnffa;?r»I H 
|"’rT»*l«al war* ami roMt»*nli«nv 

fimfljniw tliC tran In Mf* I'lnlartli, 

mrrTarriptl on enlirrljr liy and ruMx'ri'^, 

and iiirwlc*. huflj a m**Uto«! of war Ij«* mart! 
do<tnicliTfl In •mill tlian lltr I lorjitnl lalllr* 
and anin^ 

lly Uie Latra of t!<o Iwrlre UMf*, jwMHuion Onririif 
two jnw fnminl a prt-^npUoti f«irland; onn jrnr 
fnr tnfiTald**^; an jndif\llo«» tlial tl»ctt*wa« not In 
Italy, at that tinn*, rnuc’i morr cmlrr, tranquillity, 
and aottlM polnr, tlun tlirro U at prr^rnt among^ 
llio T artar*. 

'IliB only cartel I remember In anrlenl liUtora*, 
U llial Iwrlwerri Dometrlua I’oliorrelci and tno 
Uliodlani ; wlicn It naa Bcree*]^ Uiat a free rUlzen 
«lnjuld l>a restore*! for 1,000 «frofAmfw, a tdaro bear* 
injrartns for AOO 

Uut, sfcvtitiff/, It anpeam that nneient manners 
were tnoro unfnsounhKi than the moilcni, not only 
In tiniM of war, hut nl«o In those of peace ; and that 
too In ercr)* rca|*cct, except the lo\o of clnl iil*erty 
and of cqu-aliU, which l«, I own, of eon'.lderahlu 
im|K)riance, 'i o exclude faction from n free ko» ern* 
ment, h very ilifllcult, If not nltopclher Impracti* 
s-able ; hutawch Inveterate ra^rcWlween the fartlons, 
and ruch Moody maxima are found. In mo*Icrn tiniw, 
atnnnfTst rclipioua inrUes alone. In ancient hhtory 
no may nhvays oWrao, whero one jttrly jircraile*!, 
avhether the nohlea or |>cop!c (for I can owerso no 
difference In this rc!ii»ect), that they immediately 
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■butchered all of the opposite party who fell into 
their hands^ and banished such as had been so fortu- 
nate as to escape their fury. No form of process, 
no law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, 
perhaps near half of the city was slaughtered, or 
expelled, every revolution ; and the exiles always 
joined foreign enemies, and did all the mischief 
possible to their fellow-citizens, till fortune put it 
in their power to take full revenge by a new revolu- 
tion. And as these were freqbent in such violent 
governments, the disorder, diffidence, jealousy, 
enmity, which must prevail, are not easy for us to 
imagine in this age of the world. 

Tliere are only two revolutions I can recollect in 
ancient history, which passed without great severity, 
and gx*eat effusi n of blood in massacres and assassi- 
nations, namely, the restoration of the Athenian 
Democracy by Thrasybulus, and the subduing of the 
Roman Republic by Cajsar. We learn from ancient 
history, that llirasybulus passed a general amnesty 
for aU past offences ; and first introduced that word, 
as well as practice, into Greece. It appears, how- 
ever, from many orations of Lysias, tliat the chief, 
and even some of^ the subaltern offenders, in the 
preceding tyranny, were tried and capitally punished. 
And as to Caesar’s clemency, though much celebrated, 
it would not gain great applause in the present age. 
He butchered, for instance, all Cato’s senate, when 
he became master of Utica ; and these, we ma] 
readily believe, were not the most worthless of th( 
party. All those who had borne arms against tha 
usurper were attainted, and by Hirtius’s la^v declarec 
incapable of all public offices. 

These people were extremely fond of liberty, bu 
seem not to have understood it very well. WLei 
the thirty tyrants first established their dominion a 
Athens, they began with seizing all the sycophant; 
and informers, who had been so troublesome during 
the democracy, and putting tliem to death by ar 
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arliitnry sentence* an<l cxtcnlion /’trry man, sajrs 
Sallust nnc! Ejiuas, rmiewf at thetf punt^hmmU t not 
consiilcnnjir tliat libcrt> was froTi that moment 
nniuhiUtotl 

llio utmost energy of the nemou* style of 
lljncyilulcs, nncl the coj»ioa«nec» nncl expression 
of the fireck langux|re, seem to sink umler that 
iiislonan, olien lie attempts to cl(‘«cnbo the clis- 
orders winch aro«o from farlion throughout all the 
Grecian commonwealths \ou would imagine that 
he still Lahonrfl with a thought greater than ho can 
find wonla to communtcile And he conclinles hia 
pallielic de<«cnptiQn naih an oWn'alion, which H at 
once refined and solid *‘In these contc-»Lx/' sayx 
he, '*lho«c who wens tho dullest and mo«t stupid, 
and had the Icaxt foresight, commonly proioi(e<l 
hor being con«cioux of this weakness, and dreading 
to 1)C ONcrrcacliwl b\ tho*o of greater penetration, 
the) went to work nastily, without premeditation, 
lij the swonl and ponnnl, and thcrchy pot the start 
of their anlapotiHl^, who wrero forming fine schemes 
ami projects for their destruction ’ * 

Sot to mention Uioimius the elder, who is com- 
puted to liaao butchered In cold hJoofl above 30,000 
of lu8 fellow -citizens , or Apathoclcs, Nabis, and 
others, still more bloody than he , lltc tnn=actioii9, 
even in free governments, were extremely violent 
and destructive At Athens, tho thirt) tyrants and 

I “ Lib 3 —The country in I arope wherein T have ob- 
eerv Ml the factions to be most violent, nnil pnrtv hatrcil tho 
strongest, is Ireland This |?)«8 so far ns to cut off even 
the most common intercourse of ciTilities betwixt the Pro- 
testants an I Catholics Their cruel Insurreclloni, and tho 
severe revenges which (h^ have taLen of each other, arc 
th" causes of this mutnal if| will, wbicJi is tho chief sonreo 
of disorder, povert), and depopulation, m that countrv The 
Greek factions I imagine to have been inflamed still to a 
higher degree of rage the rerolnUons being commonly more 
/wiyaccnSi AtJ^Agmrcrjrjii/ i rijsaiiiiattfnmnTcreA ctorgavowed 
and acknowledged ” 
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the nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered without 
trial, about 1,200 of the people, and banished above 
the half of the citizens that remained. In Argos, 
near the same time, the people killed 1,200 of the 
nobles ; and afterwards their own demagogues, be- 
cause they had refused to carry their prosecutions 
further. The people also in Corcyra killed 1,500 
of the nobles, and banished a thousand. These 
numbers will appear the more surprising, if we 
consider the extreme smallness of these states ; but 
all ancient history is full of such circumstances. 

YTien Alexander ordei-ed all the exiles to be 
restored throughout all the cities, it was found, that 
the whole amounted to 20,000 men ; the remains 
probably of still greater slaughters and massacres. 
What an astonishing multitude in so narrow a 
country as ancient Greece ! And what domestic 
confusion, jealousy, partiality, revenge, heart-burn- 
ings, must have torn those cities, where factions were 
wrought up to such a degree of fury and despair ! 

It u'ould be easier, says Isocrates to Philip, to 
raise an army in Greece at present from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities. 

Even ivhcn affairs came not to such extremities 
(which they failed not to do almost in every city 
twice or thrice every century), property was rendered 
very precarious by the maxims of ancient govern- 
ment. Xenophon, in the Banquet of Socrates, gives 
us a natural unaffected description of the tyranny 
of the Athenian people. “ In my poverty,” pays 
Ciiarmides, “I am much more happy than I ever 
was while possessed of riches : as much as it is 
happier to be in security than in terrors, free than 
a slave, to receive tlian to pay court, to be trusted 
than suspected. Formerly I was obliged to (viress r 
every informer ; some imposition was continually 
laid upon me ; and it was never allowed me to 
travel, or be absent from the city. At present, 
wbcu I am poor, I look big, and tbreaten others. 
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'Hie ncli irc nfnul at mp, •md Bhon mo ever) kni'l 
of cu ihtj and , ami I am become a Kind of 

lynnt iti the cit> 

In ono of U>o nlcadmRs of Ly-^ns, tbo orator \er> 
cooll) fipealvR of it, b) tlicb), ai a maxim of the 
Allicman i>cople, iJiat wheiietcr tlic) wnntcd mono) • 
they put to death BOine of llio rich citizens as well 
os slranpcrs, for the wke of the forfeiture la 
mentioning this, he poems not to hare any mtenlion 
of Waminp them, BtiU loM of ynwokiWR them, who 
worn hi8 audience and judjres 

W licthcr a man w as a ntiren or a ptranper nmonp 
tliat jicojilc, it teemed liidee*! re<]tiipite, either that 
ho should impoicnsh him«olf, or that the jiooplo 
would impoi crush him, and ]>erhaps kill him into 
the bargain The orator Kst mtiitioneil gives a 
pleasant account of an estate laid out in the public 
service,* that is, above tho third of it in rarec- 
8hoiv*8 and figured dances 

* In order to recommend list client tn llio faiour of tbe 
people, he enumerates all the tmns be hax] expended \\'Lcn 
Xopry^* SOminaa , upflnschonieotTOtnCOmmat , etwppi 
Xiordr 6 mioai, irtpi<fi ^ minas, KveXisip 

X*>P¥i S minas scren t tnes trirrercb, where he ajicnt C 
talents taxes, onco 80 n inaji Boothrr time 40 , Tv/ivari* 
‘VX“*' 12mlDa8,x®^ii’^«‘**fVX^P?‘’ ISinnaa itw/iySorr 
X^pvytir, 18 mioas, rtT'pix<OTa*t dymfwr, 7 niltuis; 
roi^pfi o/nXActf/iirot, 18 minas , 80 ininna m 

the whole ten talents 83 miiins An immense sum for nn 
Athenian fortune, and what alone would l/o c<teemed 
riches Orof 20 It is true, ho aajs, the law did not ol lii,o 
him absolatclr to be at so much expense, not abos c a fonrtli 
Hut without the fas our of the people, nobwly seas bo much 
u safe and tills was the onl) svay to gam it. Sscc further, 
Om 21, de pop ttatu In anoUier place, ho introduces ft 
speaker, who sajs that he had spent ids whole fortune, and 
an immen'O one, eighty talents, fortho people , Orat J5,d€ 
Prob Erandrt Tlia piroiKot orstrangers, find navahc, if 
they do not contnbute largely cnnngh to the people a fancy, 
^tthey have reason to repent it, Otat 80, cojifm I hit. 
You may see with what care Demosthenes displaj a bis 
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I need not insist on the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed mon- 
archies, by which most of the ancient states of Greece 
were governed, before the introduction of republics, 
were very unsettled. Scarcely any city, but Athens, 
says Isocrates, could show a succession of kings for 
four or five generations. 

Besides many other obvious reasons for the insta- 
bility of ancient monarchies, the equal division of 
property among the brothers of private families, 
must, by a necessary consequence, contribute to 
unsettle and disturb the state. The universal prefer- 
ence given to the elder by modern laws, though it 
increases the inequality of fortunes, has, however, 
this good effect, that it accustoms men to the same 
idea in public succession, and cuts off all claim and 
pretension of the younger. 

The new settled colony of Heraclea, falling imme- 
diately into faction, applied to Sparta, who sent 
Heripidas with full authority to quiet their dis- 
sensions. This man, not provoked by any opposition, 
not inflamed by party rage, knew no better expe- 
dient than immediately putting to death about 500 
of the citizens ; a strong proof how deeply rooted 
these violent maxims of government were through- 
out all Greece. 

If such was the disposition of men’s minds among 
that refined people, what may be e.xpected in the 
commonwealths of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
which were denominated barbarous? AYliy other- 
wise did the Greeks so much value themselves on 
their humanity, gentleness, and moderation, abo\'e 
all other nations? Tins reasoning seems very 
\ 

expenses of this nature, when he pleads for himself dc cor^u'it;' 
and how he exaggerates Midias’s stinginess in this partipular, 
in his accusation of that criminal. All this, by the hjy, is a 
mark of a very iniquitous judicature : and yet the Athenians 
valued themselves on having the most legal and regular 
administration of any people m Greece. / 


/ 
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nntural Il«t onluckiljr llic lii^tniy of t!io nonwii 
commonwciUli, in lU eirlior timw, if wc p\ o credit 
to tlic ^cocl^(Hl nrcounli, an opi>o<?ito con- 

clarion No Wood eicr ♦■Insl in nnj FCililion ot 
liomo till the murder of the (Jrtcchi Dioint'ta'’ 
Ilnlicim'i'rciii, oli«cnintr the untruhr humanitj of 
the Koman jieople m this pirticular, mokts neo 
of it n-s nn ar;rumpnt Ihit tlicj* were on<n»nlIy of 
(ireciaii extraction wltence we ina) conclude, tint 
the factions ami rcinlutioim in tho wrKirous rrpnh 
lies were u«uallj more \iolcnt thin c^cn lho«e of 
(ireoce aho\o mentioned 

If the Homans wen m) lalo in coming to hloin*, 
Ihej made amnio eompciisation after the) had onro 
entered upon tlie Woo<l) fceno , and Appnti's hhtor) 
of tlicirchilwars coiitiins themo-t fnplilful picture' 
of masvicres, proscriptions, and forfeiture*, that 
eser was pre<cnte<l to the world Mint plevcs 
most, in that histomn, Is, tint ho aeems to feel n 
proper resentment of these bar! amiis nroceodinps » 
and talks not with that provoking coolness and ui- 
diffiTcnce which custom hid produced h» manj of 
the Greek histonan* * 

■ The authorit rs alw\c cttnl are all Iiistonans, craters 
anil philofofhrn wliote testimony ii imoaestibimi It n 
(Un(;crout to rclr u[xm wntrrs who deal in ridicule and 
entire ^\h»t will jioetcnt>, for instance infer from this 
t»9«a;.e of Dr Swift? ‘ I toW bioi that in the kingdom of 
Tnhnia (Britain) by the nalne* cnllrd I/in(^!on (I^nlon) 
whero I had lojoumcd some timo in tny trai els, the bulk of 
the people coneiit, in a manner, wboll) of diecoicrera, wit 
ncssce, Informers accusers proscculors, ciidenccs, ewcarcra, 
together witli their scicral snbsenicnt anl siibnUcm m 
strumenU, all tinder tl o colonrs tho con loot and pi\ of 
ministers of state an t tbcir deputies The plots m that 
kingdom are nsunll) the workmanship ot those fcrson* 
etc GvXUoenTrarelt buch arcpre*entatton mi^ht suit the 
Koiemment of Mhens, not that of rnglan 1, which is re- 
inirkable even m modem time*, for humanit) , justice, an I 
liberty Yet the Doctor s satire though carried to extremes 
as IS usual with him, even beyond other eaUrical writers, did 
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Tlie maxims of ancient politics contain, in general, 
so little hmnanity and moderation, that it seems 
superfluous to give any particular reason for the 
acts of violence committed at any particular period. 
Yet I cannot forbear observing, that the la^vs, in 
the later period of the Roman commonwealth, were 
so absurdly contrived, that they obliged the heads 
of parties to have recourse to these extremities. 
All capital punisliments were abolished : however 
criminal, or, what is more, however dangerous 
any citizen might be, he could not regularly be 
punished otherwise than by banishment: and it 
became necessary, in the revolutions of party, to 
draw the sword of private vengeance ; nor was it 
easy, wlicn laws were once violated, to set bounds 
to these sanguinary proceedings. Had Brutus him- 
self prevailed over the trhimvirute ; could he, in 
common prudence, have allowed Octavius and 
Antony to live, and have contented himself with 
hanishing them to Rhodes or Marseilles, where 
they might still have plotted new commotions and 
rebellions? Ilis executing C. Antonins, brother 
to the triumvir, shows evidently his sense of the 
matter. Did not Cicero, with the approbation of 
all the wj«c and virtuous of Romo, arbitrarily put 
to death Catiline’s accomplices, contrary to law, 
and without any tri.al or form of process? and if 
he moderated his executions, did it not proceed, 
either from the clemency of his temper, or the 
conjunctures of the times ? A wretched security 
in a government which pretends to law.s and liberty ! 

'llnis one e.xtrcmc produces another. In the .*.amo 
manner as excessive severity in the law.s is apt to 
beiret great relaxation in their execution ; so their 

not alt<i;e’tbrr wnnt nn ntdrcl. Tlio I’ishop of llocbcstor, 
who w-ni his frienU, Rinl of the same party, hail been bnntshej 
a little hi fore by .n bill r.f atfriindcr, with gre.at jii.stici*, bitt 
without siich ft proof .ns w.ns Ic/ptl, or acconling to the strict 
Airms of couaison law. 
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4n 

rxrp<«ivc lenity natnnll) pmIueM crticU) nnd Iwr 
bant% It ji ihiiceron^ trt force ««, in any crse, 
to jws llieir Kicred Imtindane* 

One ccnenil cau^ of the disonlcr*, fo fro<\uent In 
all niicjent poiemmcnU, Feen« to lia\e consistnl 
m the p^at ihfTicully of c*:labli<liinc an) anstoernc^ 
m tlio«e ages, nnd llio ncrpotual di«coiitents nnd 
Fe<litions of the people, whenerer eicn the meanest 
and nio«tl»ofrrnrlj wireexclmlwl from the lep«litnro 
md from public ofilcefl ITie \er} qualilj of/rre- 
vien pave aoch a nnh, l»emg oppo<Cfl to tint of 
slaie, that it peeme*! to entitle the possessor to 
cvcT^ power and pniilege of the commonwealth 
Solon 8 hms excluded no freemen from »otM or 
cleetionp, hut confined pome magistncjes to n 
particahrecjjpw, jctwerc the people nercr pitisficd 
till lho«c lawp were tepcaW llj the treatj with 
Antipater, no Athenian was alloweil a vote who*o 
rcTiruj was less than 2,000 dmehmnn (about CO/ 
Pterlinp) And Ibougli pucIi a poiernmcnt would 
to ns appear fitifTicicntl) dcmocralical, it wts po 
disaerccablc to that people, that al>o\o two thirds 
of them immediately left their country Cvusandcr 
reduced that een/i« to the half, yet still the 
government was considcrcil ns an oligarchical 
tyranny, and the etTcct of forcipi \ lolence 
Senius Tullius s laws poem equal and reasonable, 
by fixing tbc power m proportion to tbo property, 
yet the Roman people could never bo brought 
quietly to submit to tiicm 
In those days there was no medium lictwcen a 
severe, jealous anstocraev, ruling over discontented 
subjects, nnd a turbulent, factious, tyrannical demo- 
cracy At present, there is not one republic in 
r urope, from one extremity of it to the other, that 
IS not remarkable for justice, Icmtv, and stability, 
equal to, or oven beyond MarRciUcs, Rhodes or 
the most celebrated m antiquity Almost all of 
them arc well IcmpeTcd arislocracics 
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But thirdly, There are many other circumstances 
in which ancient nations seem inferior to the 
modern^ both for the happiness and increase of 
mankind. Trade, manufactures, industry, "were 
nowhere, in former ages, so flourishing as they 
are at present in Europe. The only garb of the 
ancients, both for males and females, seems to have 
been a kind of flannel, which they wore, commonly 
white or grey, and which they scoured as often as 
it became dirty. Tyre, which carried on, after 
Carthage, the greatest commerce of any city in 
the Mediterranean, before it was destroyed by 
Alexander, w'as no mighty city, if we credit 
Arrian’s account of its inhabitants. Athens is 
commonly supposed to have been a trading city; 
hut it was as populous before the Median war as 
at any time after it, according to Herodotus ; yet 
its commerce at that time was so inconsiderable, 
tliat, as the same historian observes, even the 
neighbouring coasts of Asia M'ere as little frequented 
by the Greeks as the Pillars of hlercules, for 
beyond these he conceived nothing. 

Great interest of money, and great profits of 
trade, are an infallible indication, that industry 
and commerce are but in their infancy. lYe read 
in Lysias of 100 per cent, profit made on a cargo 
of two talents, sent to no greater distance than 
from Athens to tlie Adriatic ; nor is this mentioned 
as an instance of extraordinary profit. Antidorus, 
says Demosthenes, paid three talents and a half 
for a house, which he let at a talent a year ; and 
the orator blames his own tutors for not employing 
his money to like advantage. My fortune, say^. 
he, in eleven years’ minority, ought to have been 
tripled. 'Tlie value of 20 of the slaves left by his 
father, he comnutes at 40 minas, and the yearly 
profit of their labour at 12. The most moderate 
interest at Athens (for there was higher often paid), 
was 12 per cent., and that paid monthly. Not to 
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insLst upon tJjc Ijipli inlw<t to winch tlio 
pums distributed iii clcctiojw Ind rni*«e<l money at 
Rome, wo find, tint \trre^, l>efonj lint ficUou'i 
period, stated 21 ^rrenf for nioncv winch ho left 
m Ihc hands of tlie pubheani, and tliouph Ciccro 
exclaims apalnst Hits article. It is not on account 
of the cxtnii*apant a«ar>, hut l»erau«o It Ind ne\er 
been cusloinarj In state nti) Intcreot on such 
wca«tons Interest, indeed, sunk at Rome, after 
the settlement of the empire , hot in ne^ cr remained 
any considerable timo so low as m the commercial 
states of modem times 

Amonp the other incomenicncos winch the Atho- 
mans ftlt from tlio forlif)inp of Dtceha bv tho 
Lacedemonians, it is rcpresenlM b) riiucjuides, 
as one of the most considerable, that the) could 
not brinp over tbcir com from I ulmea bv land, 
passuip by Oropus, but were obhpc 1 to embark it, 
and to sail round the promontory of buninm , a 
surprising instanco of tiio imperfection of ancient 
nasipatiou, for tho water*camnpo is nut hero aboso 
double the land 

I do not rememher a passage in onj ancient 
author, svhero tlio growth of a citj is ascribed to 
the establishment of a manuficture Hid com- 
merce, winch 19 said to flourish, is clucfly the 
exchange of those commodities, for which different 
soils and climates were suited Hio sale of wmo 
and oil into Africa, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
%%as tho foundation of the riches of Agrigeutum 
The situation of tho city of Sjbaris, according to 
the same author, was tho cause of its immense 
popnlon«'ness, being built near tho two rners 
CrathiB and Sybaris Rut theso two rncra, wo 
may observe, are not naiigablc, and could only 
produce some fertile i alleys for agriculturo and 
tillage, an advantage so inconsiderable, that a 
modern writer would ecarccly have taken notice 
of ih 
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Tlie barbarity of the ancient tyrants, together 
with the extreme love of liberty which animated 
those ages, must have banished every merchant 
and manufacturer, and have quite depopulated the 
state, had it subsisted upon industry and commerce. 
llTiile the cruel and suspicious Dionysius was 
carrying on his butcheries, who, that was not 
detained by his landed proi>erty, and could have 
carried with him any art or skill to procure a 
subsistence in other countries, would have remained 
exposed, to such implacable barbarity ? Tlie perse- 
cutions of Philip 11. and Louis XIV. filled all 
Europe with the manufactures of Flanders and of 
France. 

I grant, that agriculture is the species of industry 
chiefly requisite to the subsistence of multitudes ; 
and it is possible that this industry may flourish, 
even where manufactures and other arts are un- 
known and neglected. Switzerland is at present 
a remarkable instance, where we find, at once, the 
most skilful husbandmen, and the most bungling 
tradesmen, that are to be met with in Europe. 
ITiat agriculture flourished in Greece and Italy, at 
least in some parts of them, and at some periods, 
Ave have reason to presume ; and w'hether the 
mechanical arts had reached the same degree of 
perfection, may not be esteemed so material, espe- 
cially if we consider the great equality of riches 
in the ancient republics, Avhere each family Avas 
obliged to cultivate, Avdth the greatest care and 
industry, its own litble field, in order to its sub- 
sistence. 

But is it just reasoning, because agriculture may, 
in some instances, flourish AAithout trade or manu- 
factures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of x 
country, and for any great tract of time, it Avould 
subsist alone? The most natural way, surely, of 
encouraging husbandry, is, first, to excite other 
kinds of industry^ and thereby afford the labourer 
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*1 read) market for Ins commodities, and a rcliim 
for such goods as maj contribute to lus pleasure 
and enjoyment. 'Hus method is infallible and nni- 
^ersal , and, as it prevails more in modem goicrn- 
moiiLs than in the anaent, it affords a presumption 
of the superior populousness of the former 

J very man, sajs Xenophon, maj be a farmer 
no art or skill is rcijviisitc all consists in luduslr) , 
and in attention to the execution , a strong proof, 
ns Columella hints, that amculturc was but little 
known m the age of Xcnoplion 
All our later iinproi enicnts and refinements, hai c 
tlicj done nothing towards the easy subsistence of 
men, and conscqucntl} towards tlicir propagation 
and increase ^ Our sapenor skill in mcchatnes, 
the discoicry of new worlds, bj which commerce 
lias been so much enlarged , the establishment of 
posts , and the u«o of bills of exchange these 
seem all cxtrcmcl) useful to the encouragement of 
art, industry, and populousncss M ere we to strike 
off these, what a check should we giio to every 
kind of hasincss and labour, and what multitudes 
of families would immcdiatclj pensh from want 
and hunger? And it seems not probable, that we 
could supply the place of these new inventions by 
any other regulation or institution 

ilaie wo reason to think, tliat the police of 
ancient states was anywise comparable to that of 
modern, or that men liad then cijual security, either 
at home, or in their journeys by land or water? I 
question not, but every impartial examiner would 
give us the preference in this particular 

Tlius, upon comparing the whole, it seems im- 
possible to assign any just reason, why the world 
should have been more populous m ancient than 
in modern timoc TIic equality of property among 
the ancients, libertj, and the small divisions of 
their states, were indeed circumstances favourable 
to the propagation of mankind but their wars 
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■vvcrc more Wootly and de.'lrncUvc, llicir govcrn- 
incnfc! more factions and unseltled, commerce ajid 
manufactures more feeldc and languisliinjr, and the 
general police more loose and irregular, ll^ese 
iallcr disadvantages seem to form a stiflicient coun- 
tcrhalancc to tiie former advantages ; and rather 
favour the opposite opinion to that which commonly 
prevails with regard to this subject. 

But there, is no reasoning, it may he said, against 
matter of fact. If it appear that tlie world w.as 
then more populous than at present, wc may he 
^assured tliat our conjectures arc false, and that wc 
have overlooked some material circumstance in the 
'Comparison. This I readily own : all our preceding 
reasonings I acknowledge to he mere trifling, or, 
at least, small skirmishes and frivolous rencounters, 
avhich decide nothing. But unluckily the main 
combat, where we compare facts, cannot be rendered 
much more decisive. T’hc facts delivered by ancient 
authors arc cither so uncertain or so imperfect as 
to afford us nothing positive in this matter. How 
indeed could it be otherwise.^ 'flic very facts which 
we must oppose to them, in computing the popu- 
lousness of modern states, arc far from being either 
certain or complete. Many grounds of calculation 
proceeded on by celebrated writers are little better 
than those of the emperor Ileliogabalus, ivho formed 
an estimate of the immense greatness of Rome from 
ten thousand pounds weight of cobwebs which had 
been found in that city. 

It is to he remarked, that all kinds of numbers 
are uncertain in ancient manuscripts, and have 
been subject to much greater corruptions than any 
other part of the text, and that for an ob^^ous 
reason. Any altei’ation in other places commonly 
affects the sense of grammar, and is more readily 
perceived by the reader and transcrihef. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made 
of any tract of country by any ancient author of 
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pvxl nnUmritf, M a* l«» w a Urpp rnnTiF:!i 

xjcw for rflniiviri«on. 

U i* prp!*iWr tliit tbrrr wa* fnmirrly^ a mo«! 
founditioti for llir i«im^»cr of ritjrcin a-xlmiwl to 
any free elly, Itfcao^e they enterr*! ftir a *}iarp In 
Uie jrn'crnment, and tlierr trrre otart rep^ler* 
kept of Uicm. llul ai the nuniWr of 
feldoTi meiitionH, thu leave* ni hi a* prat on- 
ccrtihity a* erer with repitd tt> the pojmlcmxncM 
r\en of flnclo ciUe*. 

llic fin>t of njiirrilhle* ii, hi wy opinion, 
the comnienccmenl of real hhtor)'. AM prwivliiifc 
mrnlimw are to interniiKeil with fihle, that pliilo- 
K*pher» oncht to nlnniloti them. In a prat measure, 
to the cmlKdlMinienl of |tocta amJ oratorn.* 

With repinl to remoter time», t!ie nuinlTr# of 
jieoiile nxxipicil arc often ridiculou*, niid lo*o all 
erotulnncl aulhonly. llie free citizen* of SOiari*, 
aide to War arm*, and actoally drawn onl In Irallle, 
were .'100,000. 'lliey eneoiinleml at Fipra wUli 
100,000 citir.en« of Crotoin, another flreek nt^’ 
cntitigtinu* to them, and were defcateik— llus w 
Didlonu Mciiliis'fl account, and I* wry rerlou’*!)' 
hi*htod on hy tint hivloriaii. btraho also ntcnUori* 
the rime iiumhcr of bj hante* 

Diodoni* hiculur, enumerating the Inlnhltanl* 
of Agrigentum, nheu it nas destro)cd by tlio 

* In grnrrsi, there UmiiTe e«n lour amt Binccritvin ancient 
historian*, hut Icri rxnctaci* and carr, than In the tnoilenis. 
Our Bpcculatise faction*, csiirclany those of rctigion, throw 
ench nil illusion mtr our mind*, Uiat men aecm to reprJ 
ImpartuhtT to their Bilrersanra and to hcretiea at a tifo or 
vieaknM*. Hut the commonness of liooks, bv mem* of 
printini', has obliged modem blitonana to b<i more careful in 
AToidinc contradictions and inconirruities. Diodorus hietilus 
is a good writer, but it is with nain 1 sec his narration coq. 
tradict, in so many particuhrs.thc two most authentic piece* 
of nil Grw^k history, to wit, Xenoj lion's expeclitiou, and 
Demosthenes's orations. I'lutarch atid Appioa seem scarce 
ever to have read Cicero's epistics. 
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Carthaginians, says that they amounted to 20,000 
citizens, 200,000 strangers, besides slaves, who in 
so opulent a city as he represents it, would probably 
he at least as numerous. We must remark, that 
the women and the children are not included ; and 
that, therefore, upon the whole, this city_ must 
have contained near two millions of inhabitants. 
And what was the reason of so immense an increase ? 
They were industrious in cultivating the neigh- 
bouring fields, not exceeding a small English 
county ; and they traded with their wine and oil to 
Africa, which at that time produced none of these 
commodities. 

Ptolemy, says Theocritus, commands 33,833 cities. 

I suppose the singularity of the number was the 
reason of assigning it. Diodorus Siculus assigns 
three millions of inhabitants to Egypt, a small 
number : but then he makes the number of cities 
amount to 18,000 ; an evident contradiction. 

He says, the people were formerly seven millions. 
Thus remote times are always most envied and 
admired. 

That Xerxes’s army was extremely numerous, I 
can readily believe ; both from the great extent of 
his empire, and from the practice among the eastern 
nations of encumbering their camp with a super- 
fluous multitude : but will any rational man cite 
Herodotus’s wonderful narrations as any authority ? 
There is something very rational, I own, in Lysias’s 
argument upon this subject. Had not Xerxes’s 
army been incredibly numerous, says he, he had 
never made a bridge over the Hellespont : it had 
been much easier to have transported his men over 
so short a passage with the numeroxis shipping of 
Avhich he was master. 

Polybius says that the Romans, between the first 
and second Punic wars, being threatened with an 
invasion from the Gauls, mustered all their own 

orces, and those of their allies, and found them 
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amojnt to Mtpn boT«!mJ tliouctni! inptj able* to 
l>car arm* , a pvat number aorelr, an 1 wliicli, wlieti 
jo<ne<l to the «I*re*, It probahlj* not Ic^, if not 
rather more, Ujati U»al ritent of cnunlr) nffonl* at 
prwenU 'IIjc enumcmtion too wmi to Ii3»e l>eon 
nwle With aotno eiactne^; and lhd)liti» p'r< «■» 
the detail of the |orlicolar< Hut tmghl not tho 
number bo inagrufied, in order to encourapj tlio 
people? 

lioKlorui Sicultii main the wme enumrratiOfi 
amount to near a mtllion lime vnnation^ arts 
euipnouj He plalnip loo iQpjuxn, that Ilal), in 
hrt time, WAH not lo populou* , atiolhcr eu»ntcioiii 
arcutn^lsnce. lor trho can l*«lir\e that tiie In- 
habitants of that countr) dimmobet) fnm the limo 
of the fint l*unic war Ui that of the /numeiro/e f 

.fulius Ca>M.r, nccoftlinjr to Apiwn, cncoantenxl 
four mtlhont offiaula, killed one tnilhon. and madn 
another million pnsoners. Su]>i>fHitie tho number 
ofthecnemyaarmt and that of the Main could bo 
csactl) AS«igncdj which never 1* ]>o<Mhle, hmv could 
it bo knomi how often tho aamo man returno«l into 
tho armies, or how disUnpauh the nen from tiio 
old Icrici! Boldicn? No attention ought e^cr to 
be pnen to such looie, cxnpn nlcd calcuhUoiw, 
especially where tho author does not tell uh Uici 
mediums upon which tho calculations ucro founded 

I’atcrculus makes tho number of Cauls killed by 
Ca*3r amount only to 400,000 , a tnnro prohablo 
account, and more easily reconciled tn tho history 
of these wars given hy that comjueror himself in hw 
CommenLancs llto most blool) of his Ualllcs 
were fought against tho IlcUctii and the Gennans. 

Olio avould imagine tliat catr> circumslanco of 

* The ccantn that »a|iplied this number was not b1 ivc a 
third o£ lUly, nz the Popes dominion*, Tu«can), and a part 
of tho klnpdom of Naples bat perhaj s m those carl> times 
there were very few ilsves, except m home or the great 
citic* 
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tlio life .niid actions of Diojiynus tlip eUlcr niipht lu 
rognrdcfl ns lUiUicntic, ami’ frro from all fahulotji 
cxa^i'cmtioJi. both hccaiisc be livrnl at a lime whei 
letters floiirisbcil most In firecce. ntui liecanse hi; 
chief historian was Philistns. n man allov.ed to la 
of jrroal peiiius, ami wlio was a courtier nful iniihste: 
of that prince. Hut can wc admit tb..at lie had i 
standinc army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 hor-'C, and j. 
licet of 400 fralleys ? 'riiese, we may observe*, were 
mercenary forces, and subsisted upon pav, like our 
armies in Ihirope, for the citi/ens were alf disarmed : 
and wlien Dion afteru'ards invaded Sicily, and called 
on his countrymen to vindicate their liberty, he 
was obliged to bring arms along Avitb him, which he 
distributed among those who joined him. In a slate 
where agriculture alone flourishes, there may he 
many inhabitants ; and if these bo all armed and 
disciplined, a great force may he called out upon 
occasion : hut great bodies of mcrcenara* troops can 
never he maintained without either great tratlc and 
numerous manufactures, or extensive dominion.s. 
Hie United Provinces never were masters of such a 
force by sea and land as that which is said to belong 
to Dionysius ; yet they possess as large a territory, 
perfectly well cultivated, and have much more re- 
sources from their coininercp and industry. Diodorus 
Siculus allows, that, even in his time, the army of 
Dionysius appeared incredible ; that is, as I inter- 
pret it, was entirely a fiction ; and the opinion arose 
from the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, and 
perhaps from the vanity and policy of the tjTant 
liimself.^ 

^ The critical art may very justly be suspected of temerity, 
when it pretends to correct or dispute the plain testimony of 
ancient historians by any probable or analogical reasonings : 
3’ct the license of authors upon nil subjects, particulnrlj' rnth 
regard to numbers, is so great, that wc ought still to retain 
a kind of doubt or reserve, whenever the facts advanced 
depart in the least from the common bounds of nature and 
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It n a u<o\l A!!nc\ to comWcr all tin* a^ of 
auti inl* y a< o*»c ivcno-i* awl to com|iula On* nnmljcr* 
CO itaioc<l l« the pn it c»lie« mrolJOfinJ t) ancfciit 
auilior* if thw cjI«« hiil 1*ccn all rosili'mponn 
7110 (ireek coloniM fioumliol citrf'ncly 5t» 
ilunnff llic a^e of >\lctan«lcr ; hut In AupJ'^ln'K 
lime tlip) were no ilfcayetl, that almost nil tho 
pr<«ltiPO of that fertile *ran con<n»)r»l in Italy 

I/?t U .1 ximr examine the numl*er» of the luhaln. 
tinti as'itmc*! to rnrliculir ciliM in nntii|inf) , nn»l, 
nmillnif; the notnlKT* of Nincceh, Ihihjlon,ontl Urn 
f4r)Tt4«n let confine oMn*clie< to the 

fphen of roll lii>ttnr),to the (.rectin n»nl RotnaJt 
stilca J Tnuil o«n, Iho inorr I con*jJer 
ject, the more am I iiielttital to cccptJci^m with 
rrfnrtl to the preat populou<iie»i a«cn wl to ancient 
lime< 

Alheni h A l>> I’hto to W n very creil cil) ; 
atnl it «ns pare Ij the irmlrat of all thu (»rerk cilici 
except ‘'incupo, nhkli na^ nearl) about the nmo 
air^in Trnicjilulein time, anti nAcnranh mcrcawl 
bejninl it. 1 or Cicero mentions it ai the prealeKlof 
all the Greek citiei* ni hn time, not comprche«din;r, 

exppnrncc 1 iTiaII pi»c an in»t*nfe with rfjjant to wwlem 
liiitor) ttihiAm Tempts Ml* u*, |ri hi* Slrniolr* th»t 
1 AVinR n free conirnition with Cliarlr* the 11,1* took Ut* 
onportunilrof rrprewntjnc to thalreoBirc’i the ImioMiblhtv 
of introd ictnz into Uii* iHliin 1 U a kIi^or an I (^Tcrament of 
t ranee on account of the hrwii foren rnjmiile to * lU- 

die tho ai>i of *i> Iniie a people “Tho 

loman** ***•» he “w«rc forced to keen up twehe l*rioii* 
for that purpoM (a ftreat atmirdity), "ant Cromwell left 
an armr of i ear eirtfity thoa*an I men, 'fu*t not tiui lait 
l)« rcjrarlcl as «nqtie»tioneil ty foturo critic*, when Uiev find 
It a**crtcil bj a wise and leamr«l ininluter of stale eontetn 
porary to the fir*t and win adlrcsscil In* ili*cour*e, nj)on 
nn umjratcful sul jeet, to a creat monarch who was aln 
contcmpopirr, and who himself broke Uiose yprv foren 
about fourteen } cars lieforo i ^el, 1 v th* most undoubtcil 
nuthorit>, we mas insist tint CrntnwtUa armj, when he 
dice! d d not amount to tislf (he ntiinbcr here mentioned 
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I suppose^ either Antioch or Alexandria under 
that denomination. Athenseus says^ that^ by the 
enumeration of Demetrius Phalereus^ there were 
in Athens 21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers, and 
400,000 slaves. This number is much insisted on 
by those whose opinion I call in question, and is 
esteemed a fundamental fact to their purpose ; hut, 
in my opinion, there is no point of criticism more 
certain than that Athena>us and Ctesicles, whom he 
quotes, are here mistaken, and that the number of 
slaves is at least augmented by a whole cipher, and 
ought not to be regarded as more than 40,000. 

First, IVhen the number of citizens are said to 
be 21,000 by Athemeus, men of full age are only 
understood. For, 1. Herodotus says, that Arista- 
goras, ambassador from the lonians, found it harder 
to deceive one Spartan than 30,000 Athenians ; 
meaning, in a loose way, the whole state, supposed 
to be met in one popular assembly, e.xcluding the 
women and children. 2. Thucydides says, that, 
making allowance for all the absentees in the fleet, 
army, garrisons, and for people employed in their 
private affairs, the Athenian assembly never rose 
to five thousand. 3. ITie forces enumerated by the 
same historian being all citizens, and amounting 
to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, prove the same 
method of calculation ; as also the wliole tenor of 
the Greek historians, who always understand men 
of full age when they assign the number of citizens 
in any republic. Now, these being but the fourth 
of the inhabitants, the free Athenians were by this 
account 84,000 ; the strangers 40,000 ; and the 
slaves, calculating by the smaller number, and 
allowing that they married and propagated at the 
same rate with freemen, were 160,000 ; and the 
whole of the inhabitants 284,000 ; a number surely 
large enough. The other number, 1,720,000, makes 
Athens larger than London and Paris united. 

Secondly, There were but 10,000 houses in Athens. 
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Thtrtilj, Tliougli tho extent of llic mlh, a? pircn 
U 3 bi Thucydides, bo preat (to wjt, ctphlccn miles, 
besHio the fciccKist), )ct \ctiophon 8a)’8 there was 
mucii waste proonu witlnn the walls Tlicy foem 
indeed to Im o joiuctl fonr distinct and bo panic cities 
Jourthit/, No insurrection of the shies, or sue 
picion of insurrection, ts c\cr mcnlioncil by his- 
torians, except one commotion of the miners. 

rijihly, llie treatment of shies by tho Athenians 
IS said bi \enophon,and Hemosthenes, and I’jautHS, 
tohaio ocoii extremely pcntlcnnd uidulpcnt , which 
could rieier haio been the case, had tho dispropor- 
tion been twenty to one Tlio disproportion is not 
BO great m any of our colonies , yet « c arc obliged 
to exercise a rigorous and military poi emment oi cr 
the negroes 

Sutkfy, No man is cior esteemed rich for pos- 
sessing what may be reckoned an equal distnhutioii 
of property m any country, or eicn triple or quad- 
ruple that wealth Hius, ciory person m Fnpland 
IS computed bv some to spend suptneo a day , act 
he 19 esteemed but poor who has fuo times that 
sum Now, rimarchus IS said by iEschincs to hai o 
been left in easy circiimsLances , but he ivas master 
of onlyten Bhicsemplojod in manufactures I jsias 
and his brother, two Btrangers, were proscribed by 
the Ihirty for tbcir great riches, though they Jiad 
hut sixty apiece Pemosthenes was left aery nch 
hr his father, yet be had no more than fifty two 
slaves Ills workhouse of twenty cabinet makers is 
said to ho a icry considcmWc manufactory 
Seienthli/, During tho Dccehan war, as tho Greek 
historians call it, 20,000 slaics deserted, and 
brought the AUienians to great distress, as wo 
Icani from Tiiucydidcs Tins could not liai o 
happened had they been only tho twcnbctli part 
riio best slai c3 would not desert. 

rtghthlij, Xenophon proposes a scheme for mam- 
tamiDg by the public 10,000 slaves and that so 
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great a nximljor may poFsibly be pupportcfl, any 
one will be convhiccfl, pays lie, '•.•ho considers the 
numbers we possessed before llie Decelian war ; a 
way of speaking allogetber incompatible with tbc 
larger number of Atbenajus. 

Nmilihj, The whole ccnxiis of the state of Athens 
was less than G,000 talents. And tboiigb numbers 
in ancient manuscripts be often suspected by critics^ 
yet this is unexceptionable ; both because Eemos- 
tbencs, who gives it, gives also the dctxiil, ^vhich 
checks him ; and because Polybius assigns the same 
number, and reasons upon it. Now, the most vulgar 
slave could yield by bis labour an ohohts a day, over 
and above his maintenance, as wc learn from Xeno- 
phon, who says, that Nicias's overseer paid his 
master so mucli for .sla\’cs, whom he employed in 
mines. If you will take the pains to estimate an 
ohohts a day, and the slaves at 400,000, computing 
only at four j'ears’ purchase, you will iind the sum 
above 12,000* talents ; even tbougli allowance be 
made for the great number of holidays in Athens. 
Besides, many of the slaves would have a much 
greater value from their art. The lowest that 
Demosthenes estimates any of his father’s slaves 
is two minas a head. And upon this supposition, 
it is a little difficult, I confess, to reconcile even 
the number of 40,000 slaves ivith the cettsits of 

6.000 talents. 

Tenthly, Chios is said by Tliucydides, to contain 
more slaves than any Greek city, except Sparta. 
Sparta then had more than Athens, in proportion 
to the number of citizens. 'Phe Spartans were 

9.000 in the town, 30,000 in the country. Tlie 
male slaves, therefore, of full age, must have been 
more than 780,000 ; the whole more than 3,120,000 ; 
a number impossible to be maintained in a narrow 
barren country, such as Laconia, which had no 
trade. Had the Helotes been so very numerous, 
the murder of 2,000, mentioned by Tliucydides, 
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wonld hvte irrilatwl tlictn, willjout wcAltcnhip 
ihem. 

wc ftre to consider, that Uio nurnwr 
a«y»IpTic<l bv Atlicns’U',* Y^lntc^cr it i«, comprelicml^ 
all tiic jnliabitmts of Attica, ni well as those of 
Athens. Tlic Athenians affected tnach a connlr)* 
itfe, ns tro Iciru from ‘njncytli/le«, nnil irhwf they 
were all clnsod into totvn, hylhe Invasion of their 
tcrritorj’darinp the Peloponnesian war, the cltynas 
not able to contain tlicm ; mi«l they were obllpMl t<» 
lie in tho porticos, temples, and e\cn strocU, for 
irant of lodpcg". 

llic pamo remark is to ho eitended to all tlie 
other (ireek cities ; and when tho number of 
citizens is assigned, nc must always understind it 
to comprehend the inlnlnUiils of tho nci«hl>ourinf: 
coufitrj', as well as of tho city. Vet eien with tins 
allowance, it must Ik* confcsseil that Greece was n. 
populous couutn*, and czcceiled what no could 
imaffiiic couceminp so narrow a territory, naturally 
not \cr>* fertile, and which drew no supplies of corn 
hsjm other phcc«. For, crccpHnp Atnens, which 
traded to Pontus for that commoility, tho other 
cities seem to hive eiihsislcd chiefly from their 
neighbouring territory.* 

* The same author affirms, Ihit Corinth bad oncp 400,000 
flavca; iFgma 470,000. Hot Uie forc,;oinf» arK'inieotv hold 
atrongcr against these facts, which are indco<l entirely absurd 
and impossible. It Is howem remarkable, that Athemeus 
cites so great au aiithoniy as Aristotle for this last fact: 
and the scholiast on I'lndar mentions the same number of 
Biases m Aigina. 

* DrjiosT. conlrn Lrrr. The AUienlans brought ) early 
from Pontus 400,000 medimni or bushels of com, as appeared 
from the custom-house books. And this was the greater 
part of their inipoitatiou of com TTiis, by the by, is a strong 
proof that there is soroo great mistake in the foregoing 
passage of Alhenans. For Attica itself was so barren of com, 
that it produced not enough even to maintain tho peasants 
Tit. I.iv. lib. xliii. cap b. And 400,000 tnedimui would 
scarcely feed 100,000 men during a tweh emonth. Lucian, in 
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Illiodes is well known to have been a city of ex- 
tensive commerccj and of great fame and splendour ; 
yet it contained only G,000 citizens able to bear 
arms when it was besieged by Demetrius. 

niebcs was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece; but the number of its citizens exceeded 
not those of Rhodes. Phliasia is said to be a small 
city by Xenophon, yet we find that it contained 
G,000 citizens. I pretend not to reconcile these two 
facts. Perhaps Xcnojdion calls Phlia-sia a .small 
town, because it made but a small figure in Greece, 
and maintJiincd only a subordinate alliance with 
Sparta ; or perhaps the country belonging to it 
was extensive, and most of the citizens were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of it, atid dwelt in the 
neighbouring villages. 

Mantinea was equal to any city in Arcadia. 
Consequently it was equal to Megalopolis, wliich 
was fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter in cir- 
cumference. But Mantinea had only 3,000 citizens. 
Tlie Greek cities, therefore, contained only fields 
and gardens, together with the houses ; and we 
cannot judge of them by the extent of their walls. 
Athens contained no more than 10,000 houses ; yet 
its walls, with the sea-coast, were above twenty 
miles in extent. Syracuse was twenty-two miles 
in circumference ; yet was scarcely ever spoken of 
by the ancients as more populous than Athens. 
Babylon was a square of fifteen miles, or sixty 
miles in circuit ; but it contained large cultivated 
fields and inclosures, as we learn from I’liny. 
Though Aurelian’s ivall was fifty miles in circum- 
ference, the circuit of all the thirteen divisions of 

his naviffium sive vota, says, that .a ship, which, hy the 
dimensions he gives, seems to have been about the size oC 
our third rates, carried as much corn ns would maintain Attica 
for a twelvemonth.^ But perhaps Athens was .decayed at 
that time ; and, besides, it is not safe to trust to such loose 
rhetorical calculations. 
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Rome, Ui\tn nMrt, urmniiflc to Pulilttn Mclor, 
M-w irnU nl»ool tort\-thrr<« tnjlc« " Iicn on cnrm> 
m\n4«l llie comitrj, all the inholnUnto rct«rc«l 
«jUim tljo mll‘< of tlic ancjcfit wiOi tlicir 

Rn<l ftrniitnro, awl l«ptr«m<*nt» of limUiwlrj • 
ojul the prent hejttlil tn which thewalli; were wwl, 
oimhieil a unnU numl>er to itefeml tlicm with f-icilil) . 

''jicirtn. sot's Jveiionhon, M one of the CiUcs of 
Greece that I»as the fewest inhalntants. Yet I’ol)- 
hiRS RojTi that It tna fort) eipht ctailii In circuni- 
firence, awl was rouwl 

All the A'tolmns able to bear arms In AnlipotcrV 
time, ileductnip some fewgamsont, were hut 10,000 
men 

J’oJ)*bins tells ns, tint the AcJjTan Jeigue mipht. 
Without nu) incontimence, marcli 00 or 40,000 
men ami (ht« ncc<itint seems prolnhlc ; for that 
leapuc cointirohcn<le«l the preater pari of Pelo- 
ponnesus Vet Pausanns, sj>eakinp of the same 
Iicn<xl, RAJ'S, that all the Achn*ans able to hear' 
arms even when fotcril matmmilteil slaves were 
joined to them, did not amount to 15,000 

'ITie riiesoalians, till their final conquest hy the 
Romans, were, in nil apes, turlmlcnt, factious. 
sdlitioHS, disonlcrlj It is not therefore natuni 
to suppose that this part of Greece nhounded much 
in people 

Me are told hj TliiicjdMles, that the part of 
Peloponnesus, adjominp to Pjlos, was desert and 
uncmtivateil Ilerwlotus savs, that Macetlonn was 
full of hons and wild hulls, animals which can 
oiilj inhabit vast urtneopled forests, niese wen* 
tlie ttt o extremities or Greece 

All the inhabitanLs of Ppiras, of all apes, sexes, 
and conditions, who were SKild hj Paultis A rmlius, 
amounted only to 1/50,000 Vet Ppirus might he 
double the extent of It orkslnrc 
.Iiistin tells us, that when Philip of Maccdon veas 
declared head of the Greek confedenej, he called 
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a congress of all the states, except the Lacede- 
monians, who refused to concur ; and he found the 
force of the whole, upon computation, to amount 
to 200,000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry, Tliis must 
be understood to be all the citizens capable of bear- 
ing arms. For as the Greek republics maintained 
no mercenary forces, and had no militia distinct 
from the whole body of the citizens, it is not con- 
ceivable what other medium there could be of com- 
putation. That such an army could ever, by Greece, 
be brought into the field, and be maintained there, 
is contrary to all history. Upon this supposition, 
therefore, we may thus reason. Tire free Greeks of 
all ages and sexes were 860,000. The slaves, esti- 
mating them by the number of Athenian slaves as 
above, who seldom married or had families, were 
double the male citizens of full age, to wit, 430,000. 
And all the inhabitants of ancient Greece, excepting 
Laconia, were about one million two hundred and 
• ninety thousand ; no mighty number, nor exceeding 
what may he found at present in Scotland, a country 
of not much greater e.xtent, and very indifferently 
peopled. 

^Ve may now consider the numbers of people in 
Home and Italy, and collect all the lights afforded 
us by scattered passages in ancient authors. We 
shall find, upon the ’ivhole, a great difficulty in 
fixing any opinion on that head ; and no reason to 
support those exaggerated calculations, so much 
insisted on by modern writers. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus says, that the ancient 
walls of Home were nearly of the same compass 
ivith those of Athens, but that the suburbs ran out 
to a great extent ; and it was difficult to tell where 
the town epded, or the country began. In some 
places of Home, it appears, from the same author, 
from Juvenal, and from other ancient writers,^ that 

.‘ Strabo, lib. v. says, that the Emperor Augustus pro- 
uibitecl the raising houses higher than seventy feet. In 
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llif* hnctfi were anJ Inc^! !fi *rj«irati' 

»toriM, one ft!*ove another! l»et l« ll jtroUaUe tli^t 
thwe were only the wtrrr dilren*. an<l only In 
Mime few* flrtirii} It wi* m»y jcnl^e frr/*n Ihc 
jouncer riiny’a amniht of hi'* o**!! Imnw*. mnl 
from lUrtoli'a jiIaii* of imrlent liuiMinp*, iho tneu 
of qtJalily Irtd vrry tnwrioM ^rtlirc^ : ntiJ their 
liallajnpt wore liVe the Chlnwe !i»ch*« at thW tlay, 
trJjere Mch amrtmenl I« «rj»'jr»te«J from the rr^t, 
nnJ ritM tm iiicher than a rincle »*ory. To whieh 
if wc aiM, thil Uio Uomiu iiohilily mneh aiTwtpd 
citeu«ivp p'irtiro’i, and rren *tood« in wc may 

|»eriiAirt alloTv Vo-^in* {tlioncli llipre l« no manner of 
Tfatoii for it), to rrvl tW famoua of tin* 

elder I’lijiy* lila own way, wltlioul admitUn? Uie 
cxlravapnl co«»i*<jurnee< »»lncli he drawx from ll- 

an'‘l*»»r {at'Xiji’, li1> *«i., he •peak* ef the Leeaei ef H'^tpe 
»i rc’pafkablyhlfrfi. Ve*l*At»<h* •i'n* jicn’''** Vi’.njtio*. 
IjI, ii, «p. «. An»ti4e* the la )iii entien fir 

Mjr, t’lat Itflme eemhtM rf cjUet c» !*»« !(>« pf 
rittea ; «&'! tint if en* were to tfreail it oat bM uafolj it, it 
wonUeoTff l*i« whole »nrf»ee ef lt*lv. Wlirre ta author 
inlol^ei tiJmeelf in »wrl* eatr»TBXBit <leflarnBU'’n», *r<i 

f ine* rt niiKh iiila th** hr|ietUil>cat me innwt n<jl 

mw fsr he mail be refuce-l. |tut Ihl* trarmin- »M-m« 
natunl: if iJo'ne wae hoilt In bo waltervi a manner b* 
Dinnyriiit tiy$, bM ran eomoch inU* the ewnlry, then’ 
mu'l Jiaae lieen 'rrj* few itreeu where the hnurr* mm 
ra!te<l eo It if only fur want cf room Uut Bnylxx!}* 

buiMt In that Inconienlmt manner. 

t *• Jlocnia ^uf (noin») eollerere amVlu im]>erttoribti(, 
ceuforiLufjoe Vref’oitanl*. A. u. C. WS. part. am. MtXI. 
eomplexa monte* »e[ tem, Iptadixilitur In roi^ionea rjwatuor- 
(leciin, comnita carum SC^. I'Jutdem ipatii menfura, mr- 
rente « Miliiario Jn eaplte IZom, Fori ftataCn, bi{ ata;rQla< 
portef, rjnaj tint IkkUc oumero 37, iU ut dnJjecim port* 
eemtl numcrcntiir, prTtereaotnt*p2e ex xcteribtu feplemiqua* 
«*« deaienjnt, efficit p«r»ij«m oer ibreclam 30.775. Ad 
extrcmn \ ero tectonim cum cautla pnetoni* Bb eodem illUl- 
ano, per xteos omnium xiarutn, mtururn collept i«q]i> 
ampliuf reptuij^inUmitlupBSimim. Quopli^tii* Altituilieem 
tcctoruin adilst, iltgnam profccto, RStimaUoncm ccacipjat. 
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The number of citizens who received corn hy the 
public distribution in the time of Augustus were two 
hundred thousand. This one would esteem a pretty 

fateaturque nullius urbis mngnitndinem in toto orbc potuisse 
ei comparnri." Plin. lib. iii. cap. 5. 

All the best manuscripts of Pliny read the passage as here 
cited, and fix the compass of the walls of Rome to be 
thirteen miles. The question is, What Pliny means by 
30,775 paces, and how that number was formed? The 
manner in which I conceive it is this. Rome was a semi- 
circular area of thirteen miles circumference. The Forum, . 
and consequently the Milliarium, we know, was situated on 
the banks of the Tiber, and near the centre of the circle, or 
upon the diameter of the semicircular area. Though there 
were thirtj'-scven gates to Rome. 3'et onlj’ twelve of them 
had straight streets, leading from them to the Milliarium. 
Pliny, therefore, having assigned the circumference of Rome, 
and knowing that that alone was not sufficient to give us a 
just notion of its surface, uses this further method. He 
supposes all the streets leading from the Slilliarium to the 
twelve gates, to be laid together into one straight line, and 
supposes we run along that line, so as to count each gate 
once ; in which case, he says, that the whole line is 30,775 
paces, or, in other words, that each street or radius of the 
semicircular area is upon an average two miles and a half ; 
and the whole length of Rome is five miles, and its breadth 
about half as much, besides the scattered suburbs. 

Pere Hardouin understands this passage in the same manner, 
with regard to the laj’ing together the several streets of 
Rome into one line, in order to compose 30,775 paces ; but 
then he supposes that streets led from the Milliarium to 
every gate, and that no street exceeded 800 paces in length. 
But, 1st, A semicircular area, -whose radius was onlj' 800 
paces, could never have a circumference near thirteen miles, 
the compass of Rome as assigned by Plin}'. A radius of two 
miles and a half forms very nearlj' that circumference. 2d, 
There is an absurdity iu supposing a city so built as to have 
streets running to its centre from every gate in its circum- 
ference, these streets must interfere as thej' approach. 3d, 
This diminishes too much from the greatness of ancient 
Rome, and reduces that city below even Bristol or Rotterdam. 

The sense which Vossius, in his Observationes variae, puts 
on this passage of Plinj', errs widely in the other extreme. 
One manuscript of no authority, instead of thirteen miles, 
has assigned thiriy miles for the compass of the walls of 
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Did tlio poorer citir-ons only receive Uie {Ustribu- 
tion ? It ivns calculotcd, to be Buro, chiefly for their 
benefit. But it appears from a pas.sa^o in Cicero 
that the rich might also take their porlioiij and that 
it was esteemed no reproach in them to apply for it. 

To wliom was the corn given ; ^vhether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and 
eliild? The portion every month was five niodii to 
ojich (about five-sixths of a bushel). Tliis was too 
little for a family, and too much for an individual. 
A very accurate antiquary, t])crefore, infers, that 
it was given to every man of full age : but he allows 
the matter to be uncertain. 

Was it .strictly inquired, whether the claimant 
lived within the precincts of Rome? or was it 
sufficient that he presented himself at the monthly 
distribution ? This last seems more probable.' 

"Were there no false claimants ? We are told, that 
Cresar struck off at once 370,000, wlio had creeped 
in %vitbout a just title ; and it is very little probable 
that ho remedied all abuses. 

But, lastly, w’hat proportion of slaves must we 
assign to these citizens ? This is the most material 
question, and the most uncertain. It is very doubtful 
whether Athens can be established as a rule for 
Home. Perhaps the Athenians had more slaves, 
because they employed them in manufactures, for 
which a capital city, like Rome, seems not so proper. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans had more 

should take a circumstance for granted wliich was so familiar 
to everj’body. Perhaps, too, many of these gates led to 
wharves upon the river. 

> Not to take the people too much from their business, 
Augustus ordained the distribution of corn to bo made only 
thnee a year : but the people, finding the monthly distribu- 
tions more convenient (as preserving, I suppose, a more 
regular economy in their family), desired to have them 
restored- Sueton. August, cap. 40. Had not some of the 
people come from some distance for their com, Augustus’s 
precaution seems superfluous. 



miMn’s !i-<AYs -(n:. 

*Utm on accocnl of thcJr AajKTlor luxury an«! 
richct. 

Tlirro TTpro oxacl of morlalitj* lapl nt llomc t 
liot tu> anciont auUior hv* pTcn nt tlii* numl'cr of 
burial*, exempt Surtonhit, who IrlU n*, that In om* 
itfAvtn t}i<?re nrrffW,(>£X)namr.*<nrrirtl lothf* lomplo 
nf UbiUui : Iml Ihia tnn iluriii;^ a pbsuc, whicli cui 
afTnni no certain foundation for any iiifcrvnre. 

Tlip public con«, llinufili distribute*! only to t!<X),000 
cltlwn*, aTirtc*! very mtiridcrsbly the whole njrri* 
culturo of iLaly ; a lact notri*/* rfrnnrilalde to »ofne 
inoilemctajernUonswitli crf^tril to the Inhabilanta 
of that connlr)’. 

'Hjo licat p'ound of coniretdre 1 can find conrrm- 
Inc the prraljjr-i>i of ancicnl Home it thb ; we art* 
told by Ilcrodian, that Antioch and Alexandria 
ncro very little Inferior to Home. It ftppeant from 
Diodorua Siculus that one ftn!j:ht rtrcci of Atex- 
ftjidria, rcachiiijr fmjn (rate to pate, was five miles 
long; fltnl as Alcxnuilna was much more cxtomteil 
In Icnptli tluan hrc.adih, It nocms to haio l>ct‘n a city 
nearly of tho bulk of l*.ari#;* and Home miplit l»o 
nlK)Ut tho sizo of I/mdon. 

* Qomtus Ciirtius sar#, it* wall* were ten mifes In cimm- 
ference, when foumlol by Alrxandfr, bb. iv. rati. ♦<. htnbo, 
who bad traxlkd to Alexandria a* wHt aa Pindorushiculus, 
cay* it was icarce four mile* lonp, and in most rdaera dIjoui 
ft mlk liroiul, hl». x> »i. niny wy* it rMemblhl a Jlace- 
tlonitn CAiaock, rtrclchln;; ent fn thecomera, bb. v. cap. JO. 
Hot««>th*tandmK this bulk of Alexandria, which irrms Imt 
moderate, Diodnnia Sieuloa, apeakinp of it* cinrait ft« drawn 
Ijy Alexander (which It never exeeelrd, at w« learn from 
Ammianui MsrcelUnnt, lib. xxu. cap. 1C,) pay a it waa 
fityiOti innp/poyra, eitpewefyjrreot, Ibid. Tlie reason which 
he ftstigns for Ita turpatsm!; all ctUet in the world (for ho 
except* not Kome) it, Hint it contained S00,000 free inhabi* 
tants. lie alen mention* the revcnaca of the kiojpi, to wit, 
C,000 talents as another orcumatanen to tho aamo parjiota ; 
no auch miKhty »iim in our eyw, even lh<m;:h we mako 
allowance for the different Taloeof moHcy. IVljit J'tralxi 
aayi of the ncighbourmp conotry, means only that it waa 
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There lived in Alexandria, in Diodorus Siculus’s 
time, 300,000 free people, comprehending, I suppose, 
women and children. Hut what nnmher of slaves? 
Had we any just ground to fix these at an equal 
number with the free inhahilaiits, it would favour 
the foregoing compuL'ition. 

'riiere is a passage in Herodian which is a little 
surprising. He .says positively, that tlie palace of 
the Emperor was as large as all the rest of the city. 
This w.as Nero’s golden liouse, wjiich is indeed repre- 
sented by Suetonius and Pliny as of an enormous 
extent ; but no power of imagination can make ns 
conceive it to bear any proportion to such a city as 
London. 

We may observe, had the historian been relating 
Nero’s c.xtravagancc, .and had he made use of such 
.an expression, it would have liad much less weight ; 
these rhetorical exagger.ations being apt to creep 
into an author’s style, even when tlie most chaste 
and correct. But it is mentioned by Herodian only 
by the by, in relating the quarrels bDt^veen Geta and 
Caracalla. 

It appears from the same historian, that there was 
then much land uncultivated, and put to no manner 
of use ; and he ascribes it as a gi-eat praise to Per- 
tinax, that he allowed every one to take such land, 

peopled, oiKovp,jva icaXcos. Might not one afTirm, without 
any great hyperbole, that the whole banks of the river, from 
Gravesend to Windsor, are one city? This is even more 
than Strabo says of the banks of the lake Marcotis, and of 
the canal to Canopus. It is a vulgar saying in Itah-, that 
the king of Sardinia has but one town in Piedmont, for it is 
all a town. Amppa, in .fosephiis de hello Judaic, lib. ii. 
cap. 16, to make his audience comprehend the excessive 
greatness of Alexandria, which lie endeavours to magnify, 

• describes only the compass of the city as dnawn by Alex- 
ander ; a clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants were 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no 
more than what might be expected about all great toivnsi 
very well cultivated, and well peopled. 



Ill Mir*' 


ritlrr In Italy r« #ti*, a i4 ratursv il b.» It*' 

«5{5j'?i‘ fayior *t»r «»rw/ 

Cftfl f /f fa R* rr>‘Wfr rf »«*<“ * Tin* I* t r»* 
iiMnl nf In anr wrl ff Cl r**r >!o'n, rir«*jl In 

parta r f ilanraT. a* I hart* i«<v"} tnff 'niM * 
anl ll «4'vl) <t»rrr*;*viS vrry HI lK»l Itlraof 
thtt I'tt’rfT** j>op*j1nnanr>'» cf anl»jt:ity m math 
{fjtT4*<al nn- 

^\ f Jrjsm fm*n Vn;r»rt«, tl a* thrft* iru tvrn In 
1 trona tnnfli frrlil^ lint tjnrulUta’nil, wl iclj tht* 
«‘mj«rrrtr ^^n'rLan IjitiTiJi*.! ih ro'irrrt Intn tmt- 
jnnJ* In onJrr to fjimUS tlrllo-nsn p^ jIt* wj’Jj a 
frralajloa* «li‘*nhat)ot of wnnr; a xc’y jntpiT rx. 
jrtljfnt fo' tlrpapnUtnc *1111 fcrti rr capital, 
a«»} all tjjc fcmton« 

U inay nn* W afnt«» to taVc notW of tin* arctjunl 
trljieh IVMut* pire* of th«* rrrat I ^nli of rwino to 
lit* met nith In ro»^anpaml I/mlanJy, «« well a.* 
in (»r«*trr, anJ of tl «* mrthM of ffo^llnp l) wlneli 
wnt Uion I nrl5<c0 ** 'Piero am prral lirn’i of 
innno,” rip In', *' tlipnachoot all Italy, wrUctiUrlj 
In ffirmcr limm, tlirooph I tnina, ann Ciwlpinr* 
tJanl , aofl a hcnl ff<*<pjr »tlj con»«ti of n U on«aii(l 
or m )m <ir»nc It hen one c f tlio«o lie nJi (n fi'nlmp 
inmU wjIIj anolhrr, Ibcj rnir toprlhcr; ami tJ»r 
rwme licnlii liare no other oxj«oOifirl fur rop-'intinp 
them thin to po to iliPrnnil ipwrterr, where Ihej 
round tlipjr hom , and thr*p animal*, licinr arrH* 
tomwl to that n^al, ran immetliatcl) rarh to the 
horn of lui own keeper M lureai In (»rcrco, tf tlie 
hcrt!< of rwnic hipiien to mi* In the forotbt, he wlio 
lixi the preiter Hock taker cumimpi) the oj>]»ort«n«l} 
of driMup all awii And thievm are itf) apt to 
prirlfiin the r’rtpphns which hire n-flri«}cmi 
to n ereat distance from Hair kcci»cr In fearch of 
foml 

May wo not Infer, from tin* account, tint the 
north of Italj, m well m Greece, war then much 
lc63 peopled, and worre rolliiatcd than at prestnt^ 
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How could these vast herds he fed in a coxmtry so 
full of inclosureSj so improved by agriculture^ so 
divided hy farms^ so planted with vines and corn 
intermingled together ? I must confess, that Poly- 
bius’s relation has more the air of that economy 
which is to he met with in our American colonies, 
than the management of an European country. 

We meet with a reflection in Ai*istotle’s Ethics, 
which seems unaccountable on any supposition, and, 
hy proving too much in favour of our present reason- 
ing, may he thought really to prove nothing, lliat 
philosopher, treating of friendship, and observing, 
that this relation ought neither to he contracted to 
a very few, nor extended over a great multitude, 
illustrates his opinion by the following argument : 
''In like manner,” says he, "as a city cannot sub- 
sist, if it either have so few inhabitants as ten, or so 
many as a hundred thousand ; so is there mediocrity 
required in the number of friends ; and you destroy 
the essence of friendship by running into either 
extreme.” What ! impossible that a city can con- 
tain a hundred thousand inhabitants ! Had Aristotle 


never seen nor heard of a city so populous ? This, 
I must own, passes my comprehension. 

Pliny tells us, that Seleucia, the seat of the Greek 


empire in the East, was reported to contain 600,000 
people. Carthage is said by Strabo to have contained 
700,000. Tlie inhabitants' of Pekin are not much 


more numerous. London, Paris, and Constantinople, 
may admit of nearly the same computation ; at least, 
the two latter cities do not exceed it. Rome, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, we have already spoken of. From 
the experience of past and present ages, one might 
conjecture that there is a kind of impossibility that 
any city could ever rise much beyond this proportion. 
Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on com- 
merce or on empire, there seem to he invincible 
obstacles which prevent its further progress. Tlie 
seats of vast monarchies, by introducing extravagant 
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woman, he represents lier as breaking the ice oP 
the Tiber, that she might perform her ablutions : — 

Hibernum fracta glacie descendet in amnem, 

Ter matutino Tiberi mergefcur. 

He speaks of that river’s freezing as a common event. 
Many passages of Horace suppose the streets of Rome 
full of snow and ice. We should have more certainty 
with regard to this point, had the ancients knoivn 
the use of thermometers ; but their writers,iwithout 
intending it, give us information sufficient to con- 
vince us, that the winters are now much more 
temperate at Rome than formerly. At present, 
the Tiber no more freezes at Rome than the Nile 
at Cairo. The Romans esteem the winters very 
rigorous if the snow He two days, and if one see 
for eight-and-forty hours a few icicles hang from a 
fountain that has a north exposure.” 

The observation of this ingenious critic may be 
extended to other European climates. YTio could 
discover the mild climate of France in Diodorus 
Siculus’s description of Gaul ? As it is a northern 
climate,” says he, ^'it is infested with cold to an 
extreme degree. In cloudy weather, instead of 
rain there fall great snows ; and in clear weather, 
it there freezes so excessive hard, that the rivers 
acquire bridges of their own substance ; over which, 
not only single travellers may pass, but large armies, 
accompanied with all their baggage and loaded 
wagons. And there being many rivers in Gaul, 
the Rhone, the Rhine, etc., almost all of them are 
frozen over ; and it is usual, in order to prevent 
falHng, to cover the ice with chaff and straw at the 
places where the road passes.” Colder tjian a Gallic 
winter, is used by Petronius as a proverbial ex- 
pression. Aristotle says, that Gaul is so cold a 
climate that an ass could not live in it. 

North of the Cevennes, says Strabo, Gaul pro- 
duces not figs and olives : and the vines, which 
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hare been planlod, bear not gnpes Ibat nill 
npen 

Ovid po«iti\*clj Tnauitainf, wtli all tlio Fcrion** 
tiflirroation of pro«e^ tlmltlic Fuinic fcci was frozen 
over ever} vpintcr (n lu« time , and be appeals to 
Roman governors, whom be names, for tbe truth 
of h«s assertion Tins feldom or never bwpens at 
present m Ibo latitude of lemi, wlutbcr Ovid was 
ljani9bc<l All the complaints of the same poet 
seem to mark a rigour of tbo seasons, which is 
scarcely experienced at present in Petershurgh or 
btockholm 

Tonmefort, a Trotwifo/, who had travelled into 
the same country, ohserres, (hat tlicrc is not a finer 
climate in the world and he asserts, that nothing 
but Oridfi mclanchol) could have given him such 
dismal jdeis of jt But tho fact* mcnhoneil by that 
poet arc too circumstantial to bear any such inter- 
pretation 

I’olybias saj-® that the chmato m Arcadia was 
very cold, and the air moist 

** Italy, says Varro, “is tho most temperate 
climate in Furopc Tlic inland parts, (Gaul, Ger- 
many, and rannonia, no doubt,) *^Iiave almost per- 
petual winter 

The northern parts of Spam, acconhiig to blraho, 
arc hut lU inhabited, because of Uie great cold 

Allowing, therefore, this remark to he just, that 
Europe is become warmer than formerly , how cati 
we account for it? Plainly by no other method 
than by supposing, that the land is at present much 
better cultivated, and that tho woods are cleared, 
which formerly threw n eliado upon tho earth, and 
kept tho nys of tbo eon from penetrating to it 
Our northern colonies in America become more 
temperate m proportion as the woods are felled , > 

* The warm aonthera colonia alto become more healthful 
and Ji- Aha? .vr iihr .S^»r iftl- -hwiaa'dif oif Aiii- 

diBCovery and conquest of theta countries, they appear to 
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but, in general, everj’ one may remark, that cold is 
still much more severely felt, both in North ajid 
South America, than in places under the same lati- 
tude in Europe, 

Saserna, quoted by Columella, affirmed, that the 
disposition of the heavens was altered before his 
time, and that the air had become much milder 
and warmer ; as appears hence, says he, that many 
places now abound with vineyards and olive planta- 
tions, which formerly, by reason of the rigour of 
the climate, could raise none of these productions. 
Such a change, if real, will be allowed an evident 
sign of the better cultivation and peopling of coun- 
tries before the age of Saserna ; ^ and if it be 
continued to the present times, is a proof that 
these advantages have been continually increasing 
throughout this part of the world. 

Let us now cast our eye over all the countries 
which are the scene of ancient and modern history, 
and compare their past and present situation : we 
shall not, perhaps, find such foundation for the' 
complaint of the present emptiness and desolation 
of the world. Egypt is represented by Maillet, to 
whom we owe the best account of it, as o.vtreraely 
populous, though he esteems the number of its in- 
habitants to be diminished. Syria and the Lesser 
Asia, as well as the coast of Bai'bary, I can readily 
own to be desert in comparisozi of their ancient 
condition. The depopulation of Greece is also 
obvious. But whether the country now called 
Turkey in Europe may not, in general, contain 
more inhabitants than during the flourishing period 
of Greece, may be a little doubtful. The Thracians 
seem then to have lived like the Tartars at present, 

have been very healthful, being then well peopled and 
cultivated. No aceonnt of , the sickness or decay of Cortes's 
or Pizarro’s small armies. 

' He seems to have lived about the time of the younger 
Africanus, lib. i. cap. 1. 



IILMI7S 4W 

I 7 paslunpt* BT«1 jlcn«!pr Tie CtlM nrre ^Ull 
non unewiliwl, and the IlljTJtti# were no Ul'cr 
'liiCK' tvcupf nine !r«tl « nf Uial counlry and 
thoupli lljo |;:o>cnirncnl of l! e Turlta Ijc not vi 
i^arourallo to hidoslr} and irojvipnUon, %el itprc- 
fcrvcs at levt and order amnnp Ino ml tin 

tant«, and m prcfcrablo to tl At liaflrtrotf#, cftictUcd 
condition In wlucli tlicj' anciently li\c<! 

I’oUnd and In I- uropo aro not poj ulout, 

Imt arc «rla 1 nl> much moro >o ll an ll e nncJcnt 
‘^Arm.itja and V\ihiA, whero no Ituslemdry or 
tillnpc was cNor licanl of and pastunpo was the 
wile art 1 j wl ich tho i>eoplo were maintMjiM 'ITie 
likeoWnttion maj to extende*! in Dcnm-irk and 
Sweden No «no ought to esteem tho immctuc 
swarms of j*eo|lo witch formerl) caino from the 
North and oicrnn all 1 uro|K*, to l>e an) ol jvcUon 
to thN opimon \t I ere a wl olo ivaIioii, or eten 
half of It, Tcmoso Ihcir eeat, it Is cas) to Imnptne 
nliata prodipous multitude the) must form, with 
what desperate salour Ihej must maVo ll Mr attacks, 
and how the terror the) strike Into tie Imadcd 
luations Will nnko these mapnlfj, hi ll cir imAplna 
tion, both the cniintm and muUiludo of Oio In 
S 3 lers I ’^othnd is ricitl orextenBiPC nor jiopulous j 
lul were tho half of lU InhalitanU to seek new 
fOAts, the) would form a colon) as numerous as 
tho Teutons and Cimhn, and would uliAko all 
I iiropo, fiuppnsinf* it in no better condition for 
dcf< nee IhAii formerl) 

Cermanv Im surely at present twenty times 
moro inhAoitints tlnn »n ancient limes, when thet 
cultnatcd no ground, and each tnbo siIumI itself 
on tho extensile dosolntion which It PjircAd around, 
as wc learn from Casnr, and Tacitus, and ‘'Irabo , 
ft proof that the division into small republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unless atttndcil 
with the spirit of peace, oracr, and induslr) 

ITta hsrlsroes omditlott of Z^niarti in former 
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times is well known ; and tlie tliinness of its in- 
liabitants may easily be conjectured, botli from 
their barbarity, and from a circumstance mentioned 
by Herodian, that all Britain was marshy, even 
in Severus’s time, after the Romans had been fully 
settled in it above a century. 

It is not easily imagined, that the Gauls were 
anciently much more advanced in the arts of life 
than their northern neighbours, since they travelled 
to this island for their education in the mysteries of 
the religion and philosophy of the Druids. I can- 
not, therefore, think that Gaul was then near so 
populous as France is at present. 

Were we to believe, indeed, and join together, 
the testimony of Appian, and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, we must admit of an incredible populous- 
ness in Gaul. The former historian says, that there 
were 400 nations in that country ; the latter affirms, 
that the largest of the Gallic nations consisted of 
200,000 men, besides women and children, and 
the least of 50,000. Calculating, therefore, at a 
medium, we must admit of near 200,000,000 of 
people in a country which we esteem populous at 
present, though supposed to contain little more 
than twenty. Such calculations, therefore, by their 
extravagance, lose all manner of authority. 
may observe, that the equality of property, to which 
the populousness of antiquity may he ascribed, had 
no place among the Gauls. Tlieir intestine wars 
also, before Cfesar’s time, were almost perpetual. 
And Strabo observes, that though all Gaul was 
cultivated, yet was it not cultivated with any skill 
or care ; the genius of the inhabitants leading them 
less to arts than arms, till their slavery under Rome 
produced peace among themselves. 

Cfesar enumerates very mrticularly the great 
forces which were levied in Belgium to oppose his 
conquests ; and makes them amount to 208,000. 
These were not the whole people able to bear arms ; 
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frtr iJip Wtloriin t**, tJiat t^e IMlmst-J 

c«o1(l liarr Iirotjjlii a l5i'^tj«nn'l nt-n Ititr* 

tW tlruj^h t)jpy rnrii^r»l filjr tot •iity. 

'I’aklnif the wlnile, th<rrri»fr, Jn 0 '« 
nf ten to n’t. the »*ini nf ficliUnc nen «n all Ujp 
* tatM of IWiriitTn «» nl^out XVW/mo; alt Uif* 
InhahsUnU a nuUinn ftji4 a hitf. An'l lUrinn* 
iieinc bI»ouI a fourth «*f tiaoU that r^uolrj* pilchl 
contain *W inilhmi*. wlitfh }• not near the tluhl 
of lU p-rve«t inhahitanU • MV am Informwl hy 
t'rrtar, that the (Saul* lja»1 «o fuftl prTif*erl} In 
|an«l ; li«l that the ctiiefuln*. ithfn anj* riralh 
happefip.1 In a fj'nllf, ma«!e « nctr <!iri<’ifn of all 
tho uinla BMonff the wrenl tneml<T* of ihi* familf, 
'HjU t« the eiuto'n of TottOfry, nhifh ►fi l»Hi« 
III frefnml, an»ln|iiclnrta»riwl thalfiiuiitry 
I) a fUto of mivT)’, Imlttrtvn, ainl ilr»ohtjnn. 

'ilio Afjcietit Helvetia *ra< th'.n irili** In Irnstli, 
arj'l 1150 In hrea'Uh, aecophne to the Mtri* attlhor » 
) ct cimtalnM only inliahitant*. Tlie ranton 

of IVcnio aloup ha«, at piwnl, nv nnny I'coolo. 

After Ihia coTiiiuUUon of Ai'iuan ainl UiMoma 
hiculo*, 1 k«n\T not whttlier 1 ntm affirm that the 
rninJem Dulch are more iiujorroui tJiau thi' anmvit 
Ihtsvl. 

bpahi U pcrhapi dcca}i*«l from nlial It W’n thm? 
ccnluriMafTo; hot If iroflonlncVininl two ilnms’unl 
jrara, ami con«hler tho rr>Uow, turbulent, uimflUM 
comliUoji of lla inhahltaiiLi, vo nny pniljahly Ikv 
incimed to think that it ii nowrnnrh morn jioimimi*. 
Many bjiauiarils kllletl thomsclvM when deprived 

* Ji frpn) Our** arrotint, that the OauJr Lai] no 

dom'^lic *Uvca, *ibo funonl • diTerpnl onlrr (rem lJi« 
/’Mff. TLe fthole coinmnn pro|l« wpn> tndeiHl n kjml of 
•Jivca tlia iiobhity, »a Uie T>r<iiile of I'olan) are at ILla 
•lays and a nnUeman of Gaol had fometiiiifa ten tliniinni 
dependent* of tliU kind. Korean we doubt that the armlea 
were compoanl of tlic p">idc aa well an of the nobility. An 
ATED^v nf f/sm s fAyAwe.V tiite, it Ar- 

erediblc. The fi^htbs men among the llelrclit were the 
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of their arms by the Romans. It appears from 
Plutarchj that robbery and plunder were esteemed 
honourable among the Spaniards. Hirtius repre- 
sents, in the same light, the situation of that 
country in Csesar’s time ; and he says, that every 
man was obliged to live in castles and walled towns 
for his security. It was not till its final conquest 
under Augustus that these disorders were repressed. 
’Ihe account which Strabo and Justin give of Spain 
corresponds exactly with those above mentioned. 
How much, therefore, must it diminish from our 
idea of the populousness of antiquity, when we find 
that Tully, comparing Italy, Africa, Gaul, Greece, 
and Spain, mentions the great number of inhabi- 
tants as the peculiar circumstance which rendered 
this latter country formidable ? 

Italy, however, it is probable, has decayed : hut 
how many great cities does it still contain ? Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence, Leg- 
horn, which either subsisted not in ancient times, 
or were then very inconsiderable ? If we reflect on 
this, we shall not be apt to carry matters to so 
great an extreme 'as is usual with regard to this 
subject. 

When the Roman authors complain that Italy, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never 
ascribe this alteration to the increase of its inhabi- 
tants, but to the neglect of tillage and agriculture ; 
a natural effect of that pernicious practice of im- 
porting corn, in order to distribute it gratis among 
the Roman citizens, and a very bad means of 

fourth part of the inhahitante, a clear proof that all the 
males of military age bore arms. See Cmar de Bello Gall. 
lib. i. 

Wcmay remark, that the numbers in Ciesnr's Commentaries 
can be more depended on than those of any other ancient 
author, because of the Greek translation, which still remains, 
and which checks the Latin original. 
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maUiptfiiifr Uie InlialiSLint* of any connlry.* The 
rportuh, no mncli UlkM of by Martial and Jutmal, 
bcini: prc^cnli repnltrly ma<lo bv tlio pirat lonN 
to tlicir fmallcr client*, mu^t M\e bvl a Itkn 
tpn«irncy to prodnee Wlenr««, debtuebery, and n 
conlinnnl de<my amnnjf tho peojde. Tlio parifb 
ratrs bavc at present the lamc wd conw|uenc<*s 
in England. 

NYcre 1 to as*lcn n perio«! when I imneine*! thi< 
Ttfirt of tho world mlcht po«dbly contain more iii- 
haliitinta than at prcaont, 1 ahould pitch op**!! the 
a^c of Trajan and tho Anlomnc*; the proat extent 
of tho Iloman empire beliip then cirilirctl nml 
cultivated, rcltlM almost hi a profound j>eace, l>oth 
foreign and domestic, and livinp under the wmo 
rcpulir police and povemment. Hot wo sro told 
that all exten«iTO fio\ eminent^, especially nl>»olnlo 
monarchies, nro pernlelous to popuiaUon, and con- 
tain n pocret vice and poison, which dcalroy ihn 
effect of all these promising appearances. 'J’o 
confirm this, there Is a passapo cited from Plutarch, 
which, being eomewhat lingular, wo ihall hero 
examine it 

Tljat author, endeavourinp to account for tho 
pUenco of many of tho omclcs, wys, that It mar 
bo ascribed to tho present desolation of tho norhl, 
proceeding from former wars and factions ; which 
rommon calamity, he add«, lias fallen heavier upon 
Greece than on any other country, insomuch that 
tho a^holo could pcirccly at present fundsh threo 
thousand warriors ; a number which, in tho time 
of the Median war, avas (.upnliod by tho single city 
of Megara. Tlio gods, Ihcrclbre, a\ ho affect avorks of 

* Though the ob«crvfttions of L’AhW iltj Bos ihontil Ixj 
Admitted, that lUly is now WAimer than in former times, 
the consequence may not t« necessary*, that it is more 

populous or belter cultiaatcd. If the other countries of 
Europe were more ssasge and wowly, the cold windj that 
blew from them might affect the climate of Italy. 
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Htit riatarcli ks)*!* llinl tljc Rpncnl «!<*|WjiuUlion 
linil l*ccn more Ml in Grceci* tlmi in Rny 

nllicr countn*. How l« tln« rccmicilai»!c to lt< 
Funcrior jiri> uc^ atnl aiitrantn^ ? 

tills ivi'^s.'uje, l>)* provinjj Ino miicli, rfilly 
prores iiothlnjr. Onl^ thrrr /hounttid tneti «?*/<■ to trar 
onrw in a/tOrrerf! \Vhn can o«lmit fo Ftranpe n 
proposition, <*«pt*dally »f s'o consider tlic prrat 
iinmix?r of Greek cities, wIioh' mmes Ftlll rennin 
in iibtorj*, nnd wliicii nre inentioinHl liy writers 
lonp after tiie njm of I’lutnreli ? 'Hien* are there 
purely ten litnes more people at prcMMit, when there 
Fcsircely rerruiiis a city In all the Im>ui»1< of nneient 
Greece. 'Hiat count^* l« Ptill toleraldy cultivated, 
ami furnishes a pure pupply of com, in ca.»e of any 
Fcjrrity in Spain, Italy, or the Foiith of rrancc. 

Me may olxerao, that the ancient fruplity »'f (he 
Greeks, ami their couallty of pr«n>crty, ptiU Pll1^isle«l 
tlurin^jtlicnjre of I’lutarch, aa np|>ear« fnmi Lucian.* 
Nor is there any prouml to imatjine, that the country 
aww po«5.e«.actl hy a few masters, ami a great numher 
of Flaaes. 

It is prohahle, imlec<l, lint military dUclplInc, 
Ijcing entirely useless, wan extremely ncplcctcil in 
Greece after tlic catalili«hment ofthe Uonun empire ; 
and if these commoun ealths, formerly fo warlike 
and ambitious, maintained c.icli of them a email city 

f :uanl, to present mohhisli disorder*, it is all they 
lad occasion for; and these, perhaps, did not 
amount to 3,000 men Ihrouphout all Cireecc. 1 
oss'ii, that if Plutarch had this fact in his oyc, ho is 
here guilty of a gro«s paralogifim, and assigns causes 
nowise proiKirtioned to the effects. Ilul is it so 
great a prodigy that an author should fall into a 
mistake of this nature 
• Dc mercedc coniluctis. 

* I must confess that tJiat discoorse of riuUrcIi, concern- 
ing the silence of the oracles, is ingeoernl of so odd a texture 
and so unlike his otlier producUoas, that one U at a loss what 
~ o 
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But whatever force may remain in this passage of 
Plutarch, we shall endeavour to counterhafance it by 
as remarkable a passage in Diodorus Siculus, where 
the historian, after mentioning Ninus’s army of 
1,700,000 foot, and 200,000 horse, endeavours to 
support the credibility of this account by some 
posterior facts ; and adds, that we must not form a 
notion of the ancient populousness of mankind from 
the present emptiness and depopulation w'hich is 
spread over the world. Thus an author, wlio lived 
at that very period of antiquity which is represented 
as most populous,! complains of the desolation which- 

judgment to form of it. It is written in dialogue, which is 
a method of composition that Plutarch commonly but little 
affects. The personages he introduces advance very wild, 
absurd, and contradictory opinions, more like the visionary 
systems or ravings of Plato, than the plain sense of Plutarch. 
There rxins also through the whole an air of superstition and 
credulity, which resembles verj' little the spirit that appears 
in other* philosophical compositions of that author. For it is 
xemarkablo, that though Plutarch be an historian as super- 
stitious as Herodotus or Li\'y, yet there is scarcely, in all 
antiquity, a philosopher less superstitious, excepting Cicero 
and Lucian. I must therefore confess, that a passage of 
Plutarch, cited from this discourse, has much less authorit}’" 
with me, than if it had been found in most of his other 
•compositions. 

There is only one other discourse of Plutarch liable to like ' 
objections, to wit, that concerning those whose punishment is 
delayed by the Deity, It is also writ in dialogue, contains 
like superstitious, mid visions, and seems to have been 
chiefly composed in rivalship to Plato, particularly his last 
book jDe Eepublica, 

And here I cannot hut observe, that Mons. Fontenelle, a 
writer eminent for candour, seems to have departed a little 
from his usual character, when he endeavours to throw a 
ridicule upon Plutarch on account of passages to bo met with 
in this dialogue concerning oracles. The absurdities here 
put into the mouths of the several personages arc not to bo 
ascribed to Plutarch. He makes them refute each other; 
and, in general, he seems to intend the ridiculing of those 
very opinions which Fontenelle would ridierde him for main- 
taining. — See Histoirc des Oracles. 

! He was contemporary with Ciesar and Augustus* 
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then iircrillc<l,pvcsthe|irffer(*nte to former 
nnd Int rPcour<c to nneirnt WiIm n< n f«>uii«latlon 
for his opmion. 'Hio Immonr of Mirtilnc tlio 
pre«P!it, snd mlmirinj; tlio pa<t, l« ktrondj’ ronlM 
ifi hum-in mten*, anil li« an infloonw pirn on 
jw'rjons emlucil tntli tho |*rofoun*lc«t judgment and 
mo«t extenaivo learning. 



ESSAY XII 

OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT 

As no party, in the present age, can well support 
itself without a philosophical or speculative system 
of principles annexed to its political or practical one, 
we accordingly find, that each of the factions into 
which tliis nation is divided has reared up a fabric 
of the former kind, in order to protect and cover 
tliatsclicme of actions which it pursues. The people 
being commonly very rude builders, especially in 
this speculative way, and more especially still when 
actuated by party zeal, it is natural to imagine that 
their workmanship must be a little unshapely, and 
discover evident marks of that violence and hurry 
in which it was raised, Tlic one party, by tracing 
up government to tlie Deity, endeavour to render it 
so sacred and inviolate, that it must be little less 
than sacrilege, however tyrannical it may become, 
to touch or invade it in the smaUest article. Tlie 
other party, by founding government altogether on 
tiic consent of the people, suppose that there is a 
kind of original contract, by which the subjects have 
tacitly reserved the power of resisting their sovereign, 
whenever they find themselves aggrieved hy that 
authority with whicli they liave, for certain purposes, 
voluntarily intrusted him. 'llicsc arc the specu- 
lative principles of the two parties, and these, too, 
are the practic-al consequences deduced from them. 

I shall venture to affirm. That loth these systems 
of speculative principles are. just, though not in tltc 
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t&me tnlendfd iy the parties and, That both the 
sclicmea t^pracltcaleontftjuencet are prudent, though 
not in the extrema to tehtch each parti/, in oppontion 
to the other, hat commonly ettdeavoured to carry 
them 

Oiat the Deity 19 the ultimate author of nil porem- 
ment, will never be dcuictl by any, nho admit a 
pcncral providence, and allow, that all crentfl in 
the universe are conducted by an uniform plan, 
and directed to wise purposes it is imjiossiblo 
for the human race to auosist, at least in any com- 
fortable or secure state, without the protection of 
gOTcmmcnt, this institution must ccrUiinly have 
been intended by tliat beneficent iJoiiip, who means 
the good of all his creatures and ns it has universally, 
in fact, taken place in all countries, and all ages, wo 
may conclude, with still greater ccrlaint), that it 
was intended by that omniscient Ilcing, who can 
never be deceived by any event or operation Dut 
Binco he gave rise to it, not by any particular or 
miraculous interposition, but by his concealed and 
universal cfBcac) , a sov creign cannot, properl j speak- 
itig, bo called Ins vicegerent m any other sense than 
every power or force, being denv cil from him, may 
lie said to act by hi9 commission iniatcvcr actually 
happens is comprehended in the general plan or 
intention of Providence , nor has the greatest and 
most lawful prince any more reason, upon tliat 
account, to plead a peculiar sacrednesa or inviolable 
autlionty, tiian an inferior magistrate, or even an 
usurper, or even a robber and a pirate The same 
Dmno bapermlendent, who for vv ise purposes, in 
V ested a Titus or a Trajan vviUi authority, did also, 
for purposes no doubt equally wise, though un- 
known, bestow power on a Borgia or an Angrn 
Tlio same causes, which gave rise to the sovereign 
power in every state, established likewise every 
petty jurisdiction m it, and every limited authority 
A constable, therefore, no less than a king, acts by 
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a divine commission, and possesses an indefeasible 
right. 

- M^ien wo consider how nearly equal all men are 
in their bodily force, and even in tlicir mental 
powers and faculties, till cultivated by education, 
we must necessarily allow, that nothing but their 
own consent could at first associate them lopcther, 
and subject them to any authority. 'Ilie people, if 
we trace povernmont to its first oripin in the woods 
and deserts, arc the source of all ])owcr and juris- 
diction, and voluntarily, for the sake of peace and 
order, abandoned their native liberty, and received 
laws from their equal and companion. 'Hie con- 
ditions upon whicli tliey were willinp- to submit, 
were either expressed , or were so clear and obvious, 
that it mipht well he esteemed superiluous to express 
them. If this, then, he meant by the original con- 
fracl, it cannot he denied, th.at all government is, 
at first, founded on a contract, and that the most 
ancient rude combinations of m.inkind were formed 
chiefly by that principle. In vain arc wo asked in 
wh.at records this charter of our liberties is registered. 
It was not written on parchment, nor yet on leaves 
or harks of trees. It preceded the use of writing, 
and all the other civilized arts of life. But we 
trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the 
equalitj'-, or something approaching equality, which 
we find in all the indiriduals of that species. I'he 
force, which noiv prcx'ails, and n hich is founded on 
fleets and armies, is plainly political, and derived 
from authority, the effect of established government. 
A man’s natural force consists only in the vigour of 
his limbs, and the firmness of his courage ; which 
could never subject multitudes to the command of 
one. Nothing but their own consent, and their 
sense of the advantages resulting from peace and 
order, could have had that influence. 

Yet even this consent was long very imperfect, and 
could not be the basis of a regular administration. 



Imc allainod a slate of ci\il po\pmmcnt. No com- 
pact or aprecmcot, »t is c»j»!pnl, trxi P3fpre«l> 
Jormwl for pimTil submiwion, an idea farficyond 
Iho comprciicnsion of MrapM cncli exertion of 
nutliont; in the chicfUin inuit i. l>ccn ^articnhr, 
ami cilfcd forth h) the present cxip?ncics of Oio 
case the fcu«ililc utiht), re«nlti»ff from Ins intcr- 
]) 0 ®ition, made these txerlioiw liecomc daily morn 
freguent , and their frcquciicj ffndiiall) producctl 
an nahilual, and, if ) on pli x«t to call it fo, a a olun- 
tiry, and therefore prccanom, neqimsccncc m the 
pcojde 

Hut philosophers «ho liaxc cmhncc<! a party (if 
that Ik. not a contradiction in terms), are not con- 
tondttl TTitli these concessions fliej as-scrl, not 
only that goaernment in its earliest infancj arose 
from consent, or rather llie voluntarj acquiesceneo 
of the people , hut also tliat, cacti at present, when it 
h'w attained its full maturity, it resU on no other 
foundation llica afiinn, tliat all men aro still l>om 
equal, and one allcpanco to no prince or poacm- 
TOcnt, nulcss hound hy the ohlipalion and Kxnctiou 
of a promise And os do man, aaiUiout some cqmaa- 
Icnt, arould forc^pa Uic ailaantaj^g of Ins nntiao 
Iibcrtj, and suhject himself to the avill of another, 
this promise is alirays undcrstoml to he conditional, 
and imposes on him no ohligatiou, unless ho meet 
avith justice and protection from his soiorcipi 
riicsc adaintafrcs the soacreipi promises him m 
return , and if lie fail in the execution, ho lias 
broken, on his part, tho articles of engapement, 
and has thereby freed hts Kiilycct from all obli- 
gations to allegiance bueli, according to tlicso 
philosophers, is the foundation ofauthont) m caery 
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that orcr the face of tJie trliolo <nrth, tlicro scared) 
remam any traces or memory of it. 

But the coutract,onwluclipo\ctnnicut isfouiitlcil, 
19 said to bo the original contract , and conscqucntlj 
may be supposed too old to fall under tlio knon ledge 
of the present generation If tlio ngreement, by 
which pa\ogQ men first associatcil and conjoined 
their force, bo hero meant, tins L acknowledged to 
bo real , but being so ancient, and being obliterated 
b) a thousand changes of government and princes, 
it cannot now be supposed to retain any authoritj 
If we would say aiij thing to the purpose, no must 
assert, that every jiarlicular government which is 
lawful, and which imposes any duty of allegianco 
on the subject, was, at first, founaeil on consent 
and a voluntarj compact But, besides that this 
ouppoacs the consent of the fathers to bind the 
children, even to tlic most remote generations (which 
republican writers will never allow), besides tln«, I 
eaj, it 13 not justified bj history or cxpencnco m 
any age or countrj of tbo world 

Almost all thegovcrumcnlswlnelicxi«tatpresont, 
or of which there remains anj record m storj, have 
been founded ongmallj, either on usurpation or 
conquest, or both, wiUvout any pretence of a fair 
consent or voluntarj subjection of the people 
M'^hen an artful and bold man is placed at tho head 
of an army or faction, it is often easy for him, by 
employing, sometimes violence, Bomctimra false 
pretences, to establish his dominion ov or a people 
a hundred times more numccoas than his partisans 
He allows no such open communication, that his 
enemies can know, with ccrtaintr, their number or 
force Ho gives them no leisure to assemble together 
m a body to oppose him Even all those who are 
tho instruments of Ins usarpation may w isli lus fall , 
hut their ignoraiico of each other s intention keeps 
them m awe, and is the sole cause of }iis security 
By such arts as these many gov ernments liav c been 
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established ; and tins is all the original contract 
Avlncb they have to boast of. 

The face of the earth is continually clianffiup, by 
the increase of small kingdoms into great empires, 
by the dissolution of p-eat empires into smaller 
kingdoms, by the planting of colonics, by the migra- 
tion of tribes. Is there any thing discoverable in 
all these events but force and violence } licre is 
the mutual agreement or voluntary association so 
much talked of ? 

Even the smoothest av.ay by which a nation may 
receive a foreipi master, by marriage or a will, is 
not extremely honourable for the peojdc ; but su]>- 

I loses them to be disposed of like .a dowry or a 
egacy, according to the pleasure or interest of their 
rulers. 

But where no force interposes, and election takes 
place ; what is this election so highly vaunted ? It 
is either the combination of a feu' great men, who 
decide for the whole, and will allow of no opposition ; 
or it is the fury of a multitude, that follow a seditious 
ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
among them, and who owes his advancement merely 
to his own impudence, or to the momentary caprice 
of his fellows. 

Are these disorderly elections, which are rare too, 
of such mighty authority as to be the only lawful 
foundation of all government and allegiance ? 

In reality there is not a more terrible event than 
.a total dissolution of government, which gives 
liberty to the multitude, and makes the determina- 
tion or choice of a new esfciblishraent depend upon 
a number, which nearly approaches to that of the 
body of the people : for it never comes entirely 
to the whole body of them. Every wise man then 
wishes to see, at the head of a powerful and 
obedient army, a general wdio may speedily seize 
the prize, and > give to the people a master which 
they are so unfit to choose for themselves ; so 
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little corrc^pontlcnt ficl iiiil mlitf to lho*e 
pljilo’scpliical tiolion^ 

Ixt not llio c-«tnl)b«liinent nt the Rc\olntjon 
dmuo us, or inahe us fo much in lo%o with n 
philo nphicnl onpii to poxcrnmtnt, iw to imfltnno 
nil others moastmus nnil jrrrffulnr Men that 
event tras fir from corrcspomliiic to thc«o rcfine»l 
nlcTs Jtwasonl) the eucce^sjon, an»l tlntorih m 
the rcjnl part of the poremment, winch ww tneti 
clnnpetl and it was onij the mijontv of fcrcii 
liundrcii, who dctcrmmcil that chance tor near ten 
mtliuin 1 doubt not, indocil Imt the hulk of 
tho e ten miilions nconte<co«l mllinplp m the dc‘er- 
muialion hut was tiic matter left, in tho least, to 
their choice^ ^\as it not jusllp suppo^wl to 1^, 
front that moment, decided, nnd everj man punishwl, 
irho refos<j<l t/» fuhmit to the neir roi creipn ? Jlotx 
othenvipo could the matter have ever been hroupht 
to an> »«ac or conclusion? 

nie republic of Athens nn«, I bchere, the most 
extensive dcmocncj that vro nnd of in lustorv 
jet if wo maho tho retjmsite allowances for too 
women, the shv cs, and tho Flninper«, we riiall find, 
that that cstahlishmcnt was not at first made, nor 
anj law ever voted, hj n tenth part of tliO'O who 
were bound to paj olwhcnco to it, not to men 
tion tho islands and forcicn dominions, which the 
Athenians claimed as theirs by nplit of conquc«( 
And as it is well known that popular assemblies m 
that citj were always full of jiccn«e and di«orfcr, 
notwilhstandinp tho iii«titalians and laws hj which 
thev wero cheeked, how much more df-ordcrly 
must they prove, whero thej form not the cstai>- 
lished constitution, 1 ut meet tumultuously on the 
dissolution of tho niicicnt poremment, m order to 
giro nso to a new one ? IIow chimerical must it be 
to talk of a choice in fioch cincumstanccs ^ 

Ihe Achaans enjojed Ihe freest and most i>erftct 
democracy of all antiquity, yet thej emplojcd 
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force to oblige some cities to enter into their league, 
as M'e learn from Polybius. 

Harry IV. and Harry VII. of England, had 
really no title to the throne but a parliamentary 
election ; yet they nev'er would acknowledge it, 
lest they should thereby weaken their authority. 
Strange, if the only real foundation of all authority 
be consent and promise ? 

It is in vain to say that all governments are, or 
should be, at first founded on popular consent, as 
much as the necessity of human affairs will admit. 
Tliis favours entirely my pretension. I maintain, 
that human affairs will never admit of this consent, 
seldom of the appearance of it ; but that conquest 
or usurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by 
dissolving the ancient governments, is the origin of 
almost all the new ones which were ever established 
in the world. And that in the few cases where 
consent may seem to have taken place, it was 
commonly so irregular, so confined, or so much 
intermi.ved either u'ith fraud or violence, that it 
cannot have any great authority. 

My intention here is not to exclude the consent 
of the people from being one just foundation of 
government. Where it has place, it is surely the 
best and most sacred of any. I only .contend, that 
it has very seldom had place in any degree, and 
never almost in its full e.xtent ; and that, therefore, 
some other foundation of government must also be 
admitted. 

.Were all men possessed of so inflexible a regard 
to justice, that of themselves they would totally 
abstain from the pro])erties of others ; they had for 
ever remained in a state of absolute liberty, without 
subjection to any magistrate or political society: 
but this is a state of perfection of which human 
nature is justly deemed incapable. Again, were all 
men possessed of so perfect an understanding as 
always to know their outi interests, no form of 
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jrnvcmmrnt lisd ever Wn unlimittol to 1)ul wlut 
M-19 c«taMi‘!ljr(I on consent, imd fiilK can^ 

Jij cterj* ntemlH?r of the K»eiel} but tot9 stile <if 
ptrfwiUon 19 likewise mneh snpenor to linmnn 
mture Ilcison, lu^torj, and exponctico slion* ti<, 
tint all political eocicliM bi\c bid an onpn much 
le«9 Rccuntc and rrpiUr; and were ot.c to chno'.e 
1 |)cno»l of time when the people’* consent wv the 
IcTsl repinled J« pnhhc Iranocliom, it would l>o 
preciselj on the cstablnhmcntof nnewpixcniment 
In a *ettle<l ronrtitution their inrlinitiOTH arc often 
ton'stiltcil , hilt diirnii' the fiirj of resolutions, 
conquests, and public cnnvnlsiom, militarj force or 
political cnfl u«ail!p decides the coiitmstrsj' 

Mhcn a ncwpircmnientis cslablnbeil h} ttJnt- 
cser means the people arc commonlj dissalisHed 
with It, and pay obc<liencc more from ftar and 
ncc(«5sitj*, than from any idea of nllepance or of 
’moral oblitralion 'llio nnnee is wTitehful and 
jcalnas, and must carcfulh pianl npain«t crerj 
liepnnmp or appearance of insurrection Time, hv 
depces, remoscs all these dilTicultics, and accustoms 
the nation to repird, an their lawful or natuo 
prmcc«, that family which at first they consnlend 
as usurpers or foreign conquerors In ortlcr to 
found tins opinion, they liaac no recourse to nny 
notion of voluntary consent or promise, winch, they 
know, ncacr ims, m this ca-sc, cither ctpcctcd or 
demanded 'flie onpnal establishment was formeil 
liy violence, and submittcil to fnim necessity 'llio 
subsequent administration w also aupporteil liy 
power, and acquiesced m by the poonle, not as a 
matter of choice, hut of obligation lliey imapno 
not that their consent pves their prince a title but 
they Willingly consent, because they think, that, 
from long possession, ho has acquired a title, in- 
dependent of their choice or inclination 
bhould it be eaid, tliat, by living under the 
dominion of a prince which one might Icaa c, ci ery 
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individual lias ^veu a tacit conpcnt to liis autlioritj'j 
and promised liim obedience ; it may be answered, 
that sucli an implied consent can only have place 
where a man imagines that tbe matter depends on 
bis choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind 
do who arc born under established governments) 
that^ by his birth^ he owes allegiance to a certain 
prince or certain foi'm of government ; it would be 
absurd to infer a consent or choice, which he ex- 
pressly, in this case, renounces and disclaims. 

Can wc seriously say, that a poor peasant or 
artisan has a free choice to leave his country, when 
he knows no foreign language or manners, and lives, 
from day to day, by tlie small wages which he 
acquires.^ M'e may as well assert that a man, by 
remaining in a vessel, freely consents to the dominion 
of the master ; though he was carried on board while 
asleep, and must leap into the ocean and perish, the 
moment he leaves her. 

MHiat if the prince forbid his subjects to quit his 
dominions ; as in Tiberius’s time, it was regarded 
as a crime in a Roman knight that he had attempted 
to fly to the Parthians, in order to escape the t}Tanny 
of that emperor? Or as the andent Muscovites 
prohibited all travelling under pain of death ? And 
did a prince observe, that many of his subjects were 
seized with the frenzy of migrating to foreign 
countries, he would, doubtless, with great reason 
and justice, restrain them, in order to prevent the 
depopulation of his own kingdom. ^Yould ho forfeit 
the allegiance of all his subjects by so wise and 
reasonable a law ? Yet the freedom of their choice 
is surely, in that case, ravished from tliem. 

A company of men, who should leave their native 
country, in order to people some uninhabited region, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom, 
but they would soon find, that their prince still 
laid claim to them, and called them his subjects, 
even in their new settlement. And in this he 



iiuMjrs i:j^s\^s -ics 

wrtuM bal act conforrriWy to tlie wnmnn of 
mankinL 

'Ilic tnic«l ('"‘n* rrtn«<'nl «f tJjt« l»n<l iLal {< rre- 
olKcnt^, {• tvi r j a f IT evf In any cojsjtrj , 

a!j<l •»5n*r'l wtlh the jnnre, an ! 

pircniTcti*, atid to whWi In' mint iraltTil: 
jTtli hi* allr^nntire, thojsh more volt-nttry, tnufli 
le«« rxjvytM or tlepeinJc*! on, thin iKa* of a ni'nml 
iHim *uhjc<rt, On lie cojlrari. In* jwlite I•'IK■e 
utiU a'Trl* Rchim to h!-i An! If hn nol 

thn rrnrgxile, wl nt he wriM him in nirwith hi* 
new jinrrc*a cnm*nk' on ; Uil* rjemeney i« tint 
fouinJed on lliefnnninjul liw, wlurh in all eoantnei 
coilcrnm the p*Twitirf; hut on the rodent nf 
pnnee*, who hare ftfrrc<l to tin* !n luJiietice, in 
onler to prerent reprm!* 

Ui«l n le penenuon of nin pi off the at 
o ire, aii^ iiinther unceer^l, a* U the caie with fJlk* 
wn*mi B«»i hnUerfiir<, Iho new rare, if liny liad 
Mn*e enonpli to ehoo»e thnr pnrenimenl, which 
Hardy U nrurtl cotewith men, mirhlioltmtirll), 
nml hy penrral wnicrit, e*tahhih thrir own form of 
cml pfihti, rnthout any repanl to the Kwn or pn*- 
ceijent* which prcrailnl amonp thnr nncr«tor* 
llut as human soviet) ts in |ierpettii1 flux, one man 
crerj hour pimp otil of the worM, another commp 
into It, it is iiecesvirs. In order to prr*< rve atihility 
m pivcmmriii, llul the newhrood nhoulil eonfonn 
thenisdrcs to tlic estihlisliei! constitution, ami nearly 
follow llie mill wjilch their fithcni, tn uhiip in Ihn 
footsteps ot theirs, liail marlvcii out to them home 
innoiaUons must neccssanly liivo place In cverj 
human InstiliiUon ; and it is happj whcni tlm cn- 
hphtcncil pcnlus of the apo pro tlnve a direction to 
the ndo of rca.son, lilwrty, and insticc hnt Molcnt 
innovations no iiidnidual is cntitltyl In make: they 
arc even danperous to bo nltcmplwl by tho lrp»s- 
latnro* more ill than pxid Is ever to bo expected 
from them: and if history affonla cxamplca to tho 
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contrary, tlioy arc not to lie (lrav.'n into preowjent, 
sukI arc only to Ik*, rcpanlofl o': Tiroof>', tliat ihcFcicnce 
of politic^ n'frortk fevr rule'.’, whicli will not admit of 
some exception, nml whieh may not sometime'! be 
controlled by fortune and accident, ^llic violent 
innovations in the reipi of Henry VIII, proceeded 
fron) an imperious monarch, seconded by the appear- 
ance of lep'shitive authority : tlio=e in the reipi of 
Charles I. were derived from faction and fanaticism ; 
and both of them have proved happy itj the issue. 
But cv’cn the former were loner the source of many 
disorders, and still more danirors ; and if the 
measures of allciriancc were to he taken from the 
latter, a toUil anarchy must have place in human 
society, and a final period at once be put to every 
governtnent. 

Suppose that an usurper, after having hani«lic{l 
Ins lawful prince and royal family, should establish 
his dominion for ton or a dozen years in any countrj*, 
and should prcson'c so exact a discipline in his 
troops, and so regular a disposition in his garrisons 
that no insurrection had ever been raised, or even 
murmur heard against Ins administration : can it 
be asserted that the people, who in their hearts 
abhor his treason, have tacitly consented to bis 
authority, and promised him allegiance, merely 
because, from necessity, they live under bis do- 
minion ? Suppose again their native prince restored, 
by means of an army, which lie levies in foreign 
countries : they receive him with joy and exultation, 
and show plainly with what reluctance they had 
submitted to any other yoke. I may now ask, upon 
what foundation the prince’s title stands? Not on 
popular consent surely : for though the people 
willingly acquie.'ice in his authority, tliey never 
imagine that their consent made him sovereign. 
Tliey consent, because they apprehend him to be 
already by birth, their lawful sovereign. And as 
to tacit consent, which may now be inferred from 
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•{r,5 

tbnr liTjnjr tm'lrr Ji 5 i dominion, !}»»• !■« itn tnon* 
tluin "rtliaV \hry fomirrly psvi* to t!»t* t)ra«l and 

D^TirWT. 

nm wt* tlul all Uwful ptn f njnrnl aH»« 
from tlin con*<nl of pmplo, »o certainly do 
them t pTcit deal nvirt* honour tlian Ihry de^cnrfj 
or etrn cjpecl nml dc^.rc from m. After Uie 
Honuiu dommloMt !»ecAme too cmwietdy for the 
fcpuhlir lo pt)\rni Ihrni, the |>eojile orrr the whole 
world were exlmirly imteful to AiumitiM for U at 
atilhonly wlilrli, hy \Iolence, he Ltd otahh«hc<l 
o\cr llirm; nnd they ilinne«! an r«j»u! dnfrfwIUoti 
to f uhmil lo llie micfCK^nr wl om he left them hy hn 
K<1 will and Imlainent It wa* afterwanU Uielr 
inl^fortam*, tint there iirrrr wa<, hi one famil), 
any lon^ rccular mrci^ion ; Imt that their lute of 
pnnec* "ai coutinnally ht»ken, either hy pieale 
a-Ka«.\iuationi or nnhlie rrl*elhtiii* 'Ihe pnrfennn 
IaioU, on the failnrt? of etert fannly, wl up ojm 
crnpifttr; the le,noimii the ua*l a ew^nd ; Unwc 
In tJemviny, |*cr}i.iie«, a Onrd ; and the awonl alone 
eould dceide the contrmer«y. 'Ihe cundiUon of 
the people In tint rmphty monarrhy wtw to l*o 
bmenleu, not b'caiiw? the choice of the emjieror 

rimer left lo them, for tlial wa» iniprocleahle, 
tut Urauso Uiey nmer fell under any itncce'>'»hm 
of rmitew who miphl r<*auhir)y follow rich other. 
Aa to the \iolrncv, nnd war«, and hlood^heil, ocea* 
«ionc«I by crery new eetllcment, lhe»c were not 
hlinnblo, Iiccait«e they wero ineritahle. 

'Ihc honso of lAuc.Tster ruled m thia Mand about 
flxty jeani; )el the portneana of the white nwo 
veemea daily to multiplj In rnpland. 'Hiw prw-vnt 
e^tnhhshment lina taken ploco during a filill loiipir 
pcntnl. lh\e all VH«a of ripht In another family 
Iweii ullerlj cxtiiipuiahetl, cion though prarco any 
mm now nine hid armed at the irars of diHcntmu 
11 hen it was cxpollcil, or could hue consentiHl In 
rta dominion^ or liaio promised it alle^iaac**?— >a 
'2 n 
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sufficient indication^ surely, of the general sentiment 
of mankind on this. head. For we blame not the 
partisans of the abdicated family merely on .account 
of the long time during which they have preserved 
their imaginary loyalty. We blame them for ad- 
hering to a family which we affirm has been justly 
expelled, and which, from the moment the new 
settlement took place, had forfeited all title to 
authority. 

But would we have a more regular, at least a 
more philosophical refutation of this principle of 
an original contract, or popular consent, perhaps 
the following observations may suffice. 

All moral duties may he divided into two kinds. 
The jirst are those to which men are impelled by 
a natural instinct or immediate propensity which 
operates on them, independent of all ideas of 
obligation, and of aU views either to public or 
private utility. Of this nature are love of children, 
^•atitude to benefactors, pity to the unfortunate. 
When we reflect on the advantage which results to 
society from such humane instincts, we pay them 
the just tribute of moral approbation and esteem : 
but the person actuated by them feels their power 
and influence antecedent to any such reflection. 

The second kind of moral duties are such as are 
not supported by any original instinct of nature, 
but are performed entirely from a sense of obliga- 
tion, when we consider the necessities of human 
society, and the impossibility of supporting it, if 
these duties were neglected. It is thus justice, or 
a regard to the property of others, jidelity, or the 
observance of promises, become obligatory, and 
acquire an authority over mankind. For as it is 
evident that every man loves himself better than 
any other person, he is naturally impelled to extend 
his acquisitions as much as possible; and nothing 
can I'estrain him in this propensity, but reflection 
and e.xperience, by which he learns the pernicious 
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cfTcfts of llnl liccnsi', mul l1»c lofal ilj?'o]ufion of 
nocictj wljicli Ton’ll CTKte from it IIn oripni! 
jnclinolion, tliercfiirr, or Instinct, W Itcre cJiccl c<l 
and rw>tnmctl tj n jali^etjuout judptncnt or 
oWrvatlon 

Dip r*i«c Is t)rm*cl) tlio fimt mlli tlic political 
or cujl dol\ oi eUr<ju rice na tctUi the nnliiral dutic« 
ofjiHticp niitl fuJeht) Our pninar) jii‘>Inictfi lend 
ni either to indnlpo ourfchi « iii unJimitP«l fns.don>, 
or to Ktk dinnnnnn o\ir otlicrn, and \l Is refiev- 
tioii only ivlncli onpa^rrs tis to ficri/lce Mich strong’ 
jvnR>«ion« to the inlcrevij* «f pmee and pnl It** onlcr 
A «inviU deprre of eii|>cni nee and oWrvnlion MirTiec^ 
to tench u«, tliat focjttv mniiol pcxsildj Ik* innm- 
tninctl irithont the anOiofit) of mnpi’.tmtc’*, ntid 
lliat this antiiorit) mnst fiMui fnll into contemyt 
where cnnct nliohcnce In not i«»d to Jl llie oUer- 
sntinn of llie«e penen! ami oJoioiis inlcre«ts Is tJie 
Morre of all allepunee nnd of tint nionl oWipiUoii 
ninch oc attribute to iL 

11 hat tiece««ilj, Ihcrcfort* t* there to found Ihc' 
(Itil) of alfevianir, or ohedieiicc lo niap^lralte-, 
on that of A MdUt or n rcpanl lo pronil«co, and lf» 
suppose that it is the consent cf each intUvidual 
which subjects him to poirmment, when it appears 
thatliolh allcpuancc ami fidelitj stand ^recisotyon 
the Kame foundation, and arc 1 k>i}i submitted to hv 
mankind, on account of the apparent interests and 
necesfiiUts of Immau socictj r Wo are hound to 
obey our 50i ercipii, it is said, IjecaLR-* wc ha^ o p\ cn 
a tacit promise to that puqK»<!e Itnt wh} arc we 
bound to ob«crcc our promise^ It must here 1 h 
asserted, that the commerce and iiitercoone of 
mankind, which arc of such mijrhlj ndianta/re, can 
Iiavc no sccnrilj where men paj no rejmnl tothcir 
en;ragemenls In like manner inaj it lie raid that 
men could not Iiae at nil In society, at least in a 
cn ihzcil fiocietj , wilhont laws, and majpBlrates, and 
jud^^c**, to pre\ent the encroachments of the strong 
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upon tlie weak, of tke violent upon tlie just and 
equitable. The obligation to allegiance being of like 
force and authority with the obligation to fidelity, 
we gain nothing by resolving the one into the other. ^ 
The general interests or necessities of society are 
sufficient to establish both. 

If the reason be asked of that obedience which we 
•are bound to pay to government, I readily answer. 
Because society could vot otherwise subsist ; and this 
.answer is clear and intelligible to all mankind. 
Your answer is, Because we should keep our word. 
But besides that nobodj'^, till trained in a philo- 
sophical system, can either comprehend or relish 
this answer ; besides this, I say, you find yourself 
embarrassed when it is asked. Why ive are Immd to 
keep our word ? Nor can you give any answer but 
what would immediately, without any circuit, have 
accounted for our obligation to allegiance. 

But to whorn is allegiance due, and who is our law- 
ful sovereign ? This question is often the most 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite discussions. 
When people are so happy that tliey can answer. 
Our present sovereign, who inherits, in a direct line, 
from ancestors that have governed us for many ages, 
this answer admits of no reply, even though his- 
torians, in tracing up to the remotest antiquity the 
origin of that royal family, may find, as commonly 
happens, that its first authority was derived from 
usurpation and violence. It is confessed that private 
justice, or tlie abstinence from the properties of 
others, is a most cardinal virtue. Yet reason tells 
us that there is no property in durable objects, such 
as land or houses, when carefully examined in pass- 
ing from hand to hand, but must, in some period, ' 
have been founded on fraud and injustice. The 
of human society, neither in private nor, 
public life, will allow of such an accurate inquiry ; 

^ '"irtue or moral duty but what may, 

..with facility, be refined away, if we indulge a false 
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pliilosoplij iH siftinf' and scratniizitig it, bjr every 
captious rale of lo^c, iii cverj light or position in 
vvliich it miy be placed 

Hic questions iMtli regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and phuosophj, 
if m both we add the commentators to the ori^nal 
tcvt , and in the end wo may snfel) pronounce, that 
nnnj of the rules tlicre established arc uncertain, 
ambiguous, and arbitrary The like opinion may 
Iks formed with regard to the succession and nghte 
of princco, and forms of government Several cases 
no doubt occur, especially in the infancy of any 
constitution, which admit of no determination from 
the laws of justice and equity, and our historian 
Ilapm protends, that the control ersy between Ed 
ward the Third and Philip do \ alois was of this 
nature, and could be dccnloil only by an appeal to 
heaven, tint is, bj vyarand violence 

Who shill tell mo, whether Germanicus orPrusus 
ought to have succeeded to Tibenus, had he died 
while they were both alive without naming any of 
them for his successor? Ought tho right of adop- 
tion to be received ascqmralcnt to that of blood, 
m a nation where it had the same effect in pnvate 
families and had already, in two instances, taken 
place in the public? Ought Germanicus to be 
esteemed the elder son, because he was boni before 
Drusus , or the younger, because ho was adopted 
after the birth of his brother ^ Ought tho right of 
the cider to be regarded m a nation, where lie 1 ad 
no advantage m the succession of private families ^ 
Ought the Roman empire at that time to be deemed 
hereditary, because of two examples , or ought it 
even so early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
stronger, or to tho pre^nt possessor, as being 
founded on so recent an usurpation ? 

Commodus mounted the throne after a pretty long 
succession of excellent emperors, who had acquired 
JbojJ* tjJ3e,r not b/ lortlv w /'uIOjc clf'ojjop, but. bjr 
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the fictitious rite of adoption. 'I'hc bloody debauchee 
boiiif;; murdered by a oonsjiirncy, f-uddenly formed 
between bis weneb and her gallant, wlio bappened 
at that time to be PratorUm Pnfjcrt, tlicse imme- 
diately deliberated about choosing a master to the 
human kind, to speak in the style of those age? ; 
and they cast tbeir eyes on Pertiuax. Before the 
tyrant’s death ^vas liuown, the Pnrfcct went secretly 
to that senator, who, on the appearaticc of the 
^ 5 oldicrs, imagined tltat bis execution bad been 
ordered by Commntlus. He was immediately 
■saluted emperor by the officer and bis attendants, 
cheerfully proclaimed by the populace, unwillingly 
-submitted to by the guards, formally recognized by 
the senate, and passively received by the provinces 
-and armies of the cmjdrc. 

The di.scoiitout of the /bw/omn bands broke out 
in a .sudden sedition, which occasioned the murder 
of that c.xccllent prince ; and the world being now 
without a master, and without government, the 
guards thought proper to set the empire formally to 
sale. Julian, the purchaser, v.-.a.s jwoclaimcd by the 
soldiers, recognized by the .senate, and submitted to 
by the people ; and must also have been submitted 
to by the provinco.«, bad not the envy of the Icgioit-S 
begotten opposition and resistance. I’escennius 
Niger in Syria elected bineself cm])oror, gained tlie 
tumultuary consent of bis army, and was attended 
with the secret good-will of the senate and people 
of Home. Albinus in Britain found an equal right 
to set up bis claim ; but Severus, who governed 
Pannonia, prevailed in the end above both of them. 
That able politician and warrior, finding bis own 
birth and dignity too mucli inferior to the imperial 
crown, professed, at fir.st, an intention only of re- 
venging the death of Pertinax. Ho marched as 
general into Italy, defe.ated Julian, and, Avitbout 
our being able to fi.v any precise commencement 
even of the soldiers’ consent, he was from necessity 
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•\cknftwMpMl pTiPoror l»\ tlio •onite ancl |>(*oplo, 
mul fallf c in ina Violent autliont}, l»y 

sulMluinf; Nicer anil Albmus 

** 7/tAfr h»rc Gorrltanu* Ctetar" CapifolmH«, 
fipcalxinp of anollicr penod) n imUubtu 

Impcrator e^t nppfUnia$, qwa non emt nltux tn 
pr(TsrnU ” It i<i to be remarked, tint Gordian was 
a boj of fourtcerf ) cars of ace 

I requent m«tnnres of a like nature occur in tlic 
liislory of the emperon, m tint of Alctamltrs 
8Htc(ssor<i ; and of man> otlicr countries nor can 
au) tliinc be more unlnppy than a dc*polic povcni- 
ment of tlm kind ; trbero the Furcc««i<m m dicjointocl 
and Irrecohr, and ma^t l»o delcrmmed on cury 
lacanc) li} force or election In a freecovomment, 
Ibo matter is often uimoidablc, and is nl«o much 
less danecrous llio interests of Ubertj moy tbero 
frequently lead the people, m tlieir own deftnee, to 
alter tbosnccesslon of tlio crown And the consti- 
tution, being comMunded ofparts, maj still maintain 
a pufTtcicnt elabilit), b) resting on the arislocntical 
or democntical members, though the monarchical 
bo allcreil, from time to time, m order to accommo- 
date it to tbo former 

In nu absolute gmenimenl, whcntlioro is no lepal 
nnnee who has a title to tlio throne, it maj safely 
DC determined to belong to the first occupant In 
stances of this kind arc button frequent, especially 
in the eastern monarchies tHicn any race of 
princes t\piro3, the will or destination of tbo last 
soiercign mil be reganled os a title Tlius tho 
edict of Louis XIV , who called tho bastard princes 
to the succession m caMJ of Iho failure of all tho 
legitimate princes, would, in such an event, have 
some authority ' Tlius tho will of Charles the 

* It IS rcniaikablc, that In the remonstrance of the DuVo 
of Bonrbon and the lei;itimate pnnccs npainst this dost na 
tion of Louis \IV tbo doctnne of Iho onj naf confrart is 
insisted on, m en in that absolute goveniincnt The Frecch 
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Second disposed of the whole Spanish monarchy. 
The cession of the ancient proprietor, especially 
when joined to conquest, is likewise deemed a good 
title. The general obligation, which hinds us to 
government, is the interest and necessities of society ; 
and this obligation is very strong. The determina- 
tion of it to this or that particular prince, or form 
of government, is frequently more uncei^in and 
dubious. Present possession has considerable 
authority in these cases, and greater than in 
private property ; because of the disorders which 
attend all revolutions and changes of government. 

We shall only observe, before we conclude, that 
though an appeal to general opinion may justly, in 
the speculative sciences of metaphysics, natural 
philosophy, or astronomy, be deemed unfair and 
inconclusive, yet in all questions with regard to 
morals, as well as criticism, there is really no other 
standard, by which any controversy can ever be 
decided. And nothing is a clearer proof, that a 
theory of this kind is erroneous, than to find, that 
it leads to paradoxes repugnant to the common 

nation, say they, choosing Hugh Capet and his posterity to 
rule over them and their posterit}’', where the former line 
fails, there is a tacit right reserved to choose a new ro3’al 
family ; and this right is invaded bj’’ calling the bastard 
princes to the throne, without the consent of the nation. 
But the Comte de Boulainvilliers, who wrote in defence of 
the bastard princes, ridicules this notion of an original con- 
tract, especially when applied to Hugh Capet, who mounted 
the throne, says he, by the same arts which have ever been 
employed by all conquerors and usurpers. He got his title, 
indeed, recognized by the states after he had put himself in 
possession but is this a choice or contract ? The Comte de 
Boulainvilliers, we may observe, was a noted republican ; 
but being a man of learning, and very conversant in history, 
he knew that the people were never almost consulted in these 
revolutions^ and new establishments, and that time alone 
bestowed right and authority on what was commonlj’’ at 
nrst founded on force and ^^olence. See Etat de la France, 
vol. in. 




ESSAY XIII 

OF PASSn^F OBEDIEN'CK 


In' the former Essay, we omlcavourcd to refute the 
,'?/;m//«h'rcsj'Stoms of politics advanced in this nation, 
aa well the religious system of the one party, as the 
philosophical of the other. lEc now come to ex- 
amine the practical consequences deduced hy each 
party, with regard to the measures of submission 
due "to sovereigns. 

As the obligation to justice is founded entirely on 
the interests of society, wliich require mutual absti- 
nence from property, in order to preserve peace 
among mankind ; it is evident that, when the 
execution of justice would be attended with very 
pernicious consequences, that virtue must be sus- 
pended, and give place to public utility, in .such 
e.xtraordinary and such prc.=:sing emergencies. The 
maxim, Ju-stilia, ruat Cwlum, let justice he per- 
formed,, though the universe bo destroyed, is appa- 
rently false, and, by sacrificing the end to the means, 
shows a preposterous idea of the subordination of 
duties, \niat governor of a toAvn makes any 
scruple of burning the suburbs, when they facilitate 
the approaches of the cnem)'.? Or what general 
abstains from plundering a neutral country, when 
the necessities of war require it, and he cannot other- 
wise subsist his army? The case is the same with 
the duty of allegiance ; and common sense teaches 
us, that as government binds us to obedience, only 
on account of its tendency to public utility, that 
duty must always, in extraordinary cases, when 
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pulilie rum would ^x^d^‘tl^h ftttrnd obedience, yield 
to the pnmirj end oncinniol Hmlmn ftopuh 

tuprenifi Lrx, tlio rifet) of the j»coplo H tho puprrmo 
Iw ITiii tauim is n;:reeiWo to the fenlmicnt* of 
nwnkind m all afres nor {« ntiy one, wlieti he m Is 
of the insurrcclinns apilnst Nero or I’lulip thi 
S?eond, Fo infatuated xvitli part) *Tr^lem*, as tiol to 
xri«h success to the enlerpriM>, and prabo the uiider- 
taters. hxen our Iiifrh monarchical l»art\, fii Bpttc 
of Ihcir sublime Iheorj , arc fort oil, in Buch ca<e«, to 
julpe, and feel and npprote, m confomntj to tie 
rest of manhmd 

Jlcsistance, thcrcr<irp, Itemc admitted in extn- 
ortlmary cmerpcncie*, tbo question can only l*o 
ninnnp pvxl rea«oncr«, arlth rejnnl to tlio ileprec 
of ncce««it) winch can luatif) resi«lance, and render 
it lawful or commendable And here, I mutt con» 
fe«s, that r phall always inclino to tbcir Bide, who 
draw the bond of nllepaticL aery clo«e, and ronsider 
an Inffiniypnient of it as Ibe last n fupo m dpvpcntc 
cases, when the public is m the bipbett danger from 
violence and tyranny I or, liesides tbo mischiefs of 
a cimI war, which commonh attendfi insurrection, 
it IS certain that, where n uixposition to rclclhon 
appears atnorig an) people, it is ono chief cause of 
tyranny in the nnors, md forces them into many 
Molcnt measures which they never would liarc 
embraced, had ever) one liccn inclined to sub- 
mi«ion and obedience llius, tho (yranmeyde, or 
aesassinatjon, approved of by ancient maxims, in- 
fitcad of beeping tj rants and usurpers in awe, made 
tlicra ten times more fierce and unrelenting , and is 
now justly, upon that account, al>olishe<l by tho laws 
of nations, and umvcrBallycoiidcmneil ns a baso and 
treacherous method of bringing to justice thc«c dis- 
turlcrs of society 

Besides, wo must consider, that as obcdicnco is 
our duty in the common contBO of things, it ought 
thic/ly to be inculcated , nor can any thing be more 
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preposterous tlian an atixions care anti solicitude in 
stating all ilic cases in wliich resistance may be 
allowed. In like manner, tliougli a pliilosoplicr 
reasonably acknowledges, in tlic course of an argu- 
ment, that the rules of justice may be di.spcnscd with 
in cases of urgent necessity ; wbat sbould we think 
of a preacher or casuist, who should make it his 
chief study to find out such cases, and enforce them 
with all the vehemence of argument and eloquence ? 
^Yould he not be bettor employed in inculcating the 
general doctrine, than in displaying the particular 
exceptions, which we are, perhaps, but too much 
inclined of ourselves to embrace and to extend ? 

'lliere arc, howc\'er, two reasons which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us who 
have, with so much industry, propagated the 
maxims of resistance ; maxims which, it must be 
confessed, are, in general, so pernicious and so 
destructive of cinl society. 'J’lic fir^t is, that their 
antagonists, carrjdng the doctrine of obedience to 
such an extravagant height, as not only never to 
mention the exceptions in extraordinary cases (which 
might, perhaps, be excusable), but even positively 
to exclude them ; it became necessary to insist on 
these exceptions, and defend the rights of injured 
truth and liberty. Tlie second, and, perhaps, better 
reason, is founded on the nature of the British con- 
stitution and fomi of go%’ernment. 

It is almost peculiar to our coiustitution to 
establish a first magistnate with such high pre- 
eminence and dignity, tliat, though limited by tlic 
laws, he is, in a manner, so far as regards bis 
own person, above the laws, and can neither he 
questioned nor punished for any injury or vrzong 
which may he committed by him. His ministers 
, alone, or those who act by his commission, are 
obuo.xious to justice ; and while the prince is thus 
allured by the prospect of personal safety, to givo 
the laws their free course, an equal security -is. 
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m cfTtct, obtiinc*! Ii) l!ic pHiu«lmiciit of lc'c:or 
offenders, and, it llic fame time, a cisil war h 
avoided, oJncTi would !»o the infallible con«cqati)ct, 
were an attack at eserj tiini nndo dirtctl) upon 
tlic Eo^ercl(;n Hut, tliou^li tlie corisUtution ]>a}s 
till? falutan comidiment to ibc pniiie, Jt can never 
be m'ionimj undcr^tooil 1»> that inixim to Invo 
detcnnined its onn destruction, or to have estab- 
lished a tame submisMon, where ho proliH,ts his 
mimstcrs, perseveres m injustice, and usurps the 
whole povrer of the commonvv cilth lliis cai-e, 
indeed, 13 never etpros.-!) put !>> the lavrs , liecauso 
it IS imjiossible for them, in their ordinnrv course, 
to provide a remedj for it, or establish any 
magistrate, with fiiijvcnor authontj, to cliastixo the 
c'lorbitauccs of llic prince Hut as a right wilhont 
■a remedy would bo an olnimlitj , tlic remedj, m 
this case, IS the txtraonhnarj one of rcsistAnco, 
vrhen affairs < omc to that extrcmilj, that the con- 
stitution can he dcfcndoil bj it alone HcMstancc, 
therefore, must of course become more frequent 
m tlio Hritish government, than in others which 
arc simpler, and consist of fewer jarla and move 
merits Hhere tho king is an ahsohitc sovereign, 
ho has little temptation to commit such enormous 
tjraiiny as may justly provoke rebellion Hut 
vrlicrc ho is limited, his imprudent ambition, with- 
out any great vices, may run him into that perilous 
situation Tins is frcquciiUj supposed to have 
been the cose with Charles tlic I irst , and if wo 
may now speak truth, after animosities arc ceased, 
tins was also the caso vvith James the Second 
rhesc were harmless, if not, in their private 
character, good men , but mistal ing the nature 
of our constitution, and engrossing the whole 
legislative power, it hccamo necessary to oppose 
tlicm With some vehemence, and even to deprive 
the latter formally of tliat authority, which he had 
used vvjtb iiuch jjnjirudcufc and jndisgreljfuj 



ESSAY XIV 

OF THE COALITION OF PARTIES 

To aFolisli all distinctions of party may not be 
practicable, perhaps not desirable in a free govern- 
ment. The only dangerous parties are such as 
entertain opposite \’iews with regard to the essentials 
of government, the succession of the crown, or the 
more considerable privileges belonging to the several 
members of the constitution ; where there is no 
room for any compromise or accommodation, and 
where the controversy may appear so momentous 
as to justify even an opposition by arms to the 
pretensions of antagonists. Of this nature v.'as the 
animosity continued for above a century past, 
between the parties in England ; an animosity 
w’hich broke out sometimes into civil war, which 
occasioned violent revolutions, and which continually 
endangered the peace and tranquillity of the nation. 
But as there have appeared of late the strongest 
symptoms of an universal desire to abolish these 
party distinctions, this tendency to a coalition 
affords the most agreeable prospect of future happi- 
ness, and ought to be carefully cherished and 
promoted by every lover of his country. 

There is not a more effectual method of promoting 
so good an end, than to prevent all unreasonable 
insult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to encourage moderate opinions, to find the proper 
medium in all disputes, to persuade each that its 
antagonist may possibly be sometimes in the right, 
and to keep a balance in the praise and blame 
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Tfliich wo l»c<‘ow nn oitlirr sulo TIjo two fnrmor 
L‘i«nj-R, concominp lliu onymat contmci niirl 
o^><^Ufure, arookuhtpd for thu inirp*f<ewjth rofnnl 
to the phVonphMl ami pmciicat conlm\cr«iP< l)o- 
t«fpn till’ i«rtw, ami tcml to «liow lint npitltnr 
sjJf are lu t])P<o nsprct* no fullr m;«j*orinJ In 
rrtM>n m tlirrcmleitmir to fl%lti'r lncni«il\c« M’o 
nhall p-oco<ni to rstm o tho name mmleration witli 
ropanl to tlic AuMnoo/ilntmtc^ belnecn tho |varti(*<i 
l») pjToinff tint rach of tlicm w« lij 

plimililc topics , tint thorn wore on both udi*^ 
wne hjon, who mrint uoH to llioir coimtn » nrnl 
lint llio p-i't arnmrts tj 1»clwotn tho firUnm Ind 
no l>ollcr foujidation linn inrrow prejudice or 
intonHlod jn^iou 

Hie ]>ojuihr p-artj, who oAorwartl* ncqniretl the 
name of Whip*, nwphl juatifj. In >erj npecioiw 
nrpumenl«, tint op|nniUon to Die crown, from 
which oitr present free con'^litution n tlen^nl 
'riioiuh ohltped to noknowlcilco, tint precetlenh* in 
fvToar of preropatne had nnifornilr taken place 
ilonnp mail) rcipis before Charles tne llrat, tlic\ 
Ihoiiphl that Uicre wxa no rej«on for suhnnttinp- 
an) loiipcr to fo danperom nn nnlhnnt) Sncli 
inipht ha>e Ik'cii llioir rca»onmp ni the riplit® of 
mankind arc for ever to he deemed Racrcnl, no pre- 
Kfnp‘ioii of t)T3nn\ or nrhitnr) power can Inxo 
authnnty Rufliocnt to alKilnh tlicni Liberia n a 
bloisinp' RO iiio«limablc, that, wherea cr there appears 
any probahiltl) of recoacniip it, a nation mi) will- 
nipl) run many Itoranl#, and ouphl not cieu to 
repine at the preatest effoamn of blood or dn<Jip.atton 
of treasure All human institution*, and none moro 
than jrovcmnicnt, are in continual Jluctuation 
Kiiips a"c Furo to iinhraco cacrj opportunil) of 
oxtondinp their prcropalues niicl il faiourable 
ificideriLs he not ilaci laid hold of for extciuhnp and 
ftcurmp the priiilcgcs of tho people, an unncreil 
despotism must for tier prcrail amoiipst mankind 
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The example of all the neighbouring nations proves, 
that it is no longer safe to intrust with the crown 
the same high prerogatives which had formerly been 
exercised during rude and simple ages. And though 
the example of many late reigns may be pleaded in 
favour of a power in the prince somewhat arbitrary, 
more remote reigns afford instances of stricter 
limitations imposed on the crowji ; and those j»re- 
tensions of the parliament now branded with the 
title of innovations, are only a recovery of the just 
rights of the people. 

lliese views, far from being odious, are surely 
large, and generous, and noble : to their prevalence 
and success tlie kingdom owes its liberty : perhaps 
its learning, its industry, commerce, and naval 
power : by them chiefly the English mime is dis- 
tinguished among the society of nations, and aspires 
to a rivalship witli that of the freest and most illus- 
trious commonwealths of antiquity. But as all 
these mighty consequences could not reasonably be 
foreseen at the time when the contest began, the 
royalists of that age wanted not specious arguments 
on their side, by which they could justify their 
defence of the then established prerogatives of the 
prince. "We shall state the question, as it might 
have appeared to them at the assembling of that 
parliament, which, by its violent encroachments on 
the crown, began the civil wars. 

The only rule of government, they might have 
said, known and acknowledged among men, is use 
and practice : reason is so uncertain a guide, that it 
will always be exposed to doubt and controversy : 
could it ever render itself prevalent over the people, 
men had always retained it as their sole rule of 
conduct : they had still continued in the primitive 
unconnected state of nature,''w'ithout submitting to 
political government, ivhose sole_basis.is,.not..pure, 
reason, but authority, and precedent. Dissolve 
these ties, you break all the bonds of civil society. 
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jftnd leive <*\cn imn «t hl»crt) to consult hts pnnto 
Unlcrc’tt, by tlioso cxpsnlHnU, srhicli Ins npjntjU, 
under l!»o ftpptiniico of rcisan, bIhII 
/iliclatc to him 'Hic npint of llmo^atiot^ k m iLsclf 
pcnncinus, hoTrc\cr favounWo lU particular object 
maj poraetimis nnpnr . a trutli fo obvious, tint tlio 
popidar l»artj tuc'iiselvcs nro fcmiblo of It, and 
therefore eorer their ciicnnchmcnts on th« trown 
hj the jiUnsildo prete ico of their rccovcnnjr the 
oneienl lilirrties of the |>eople 

lJut the present prcfo^'ativcx of the crovTi!,nnon uig 
all the sup{K>^ittflns of tint part>, have Ikhui incoii- 
tcsUbl) cslablivhetl ever smee the acce<«ioii of the 
llouso of 1 ndnr , a period vrhich, as it non com- 
prehends a hundr^ and aut) yean* maj bcaltoircd 
snlTicicul to rivc ftabilitv to an) constitution 
oul 1 It not have appeared ndiculou", In the rtijni 
nf the I mperor Adrian, to have talkwl of Uic repub- 
liean constitution as the rule of envomment , or to 
hare suppose*!, that the former nsrlita of the senate, 
anl consuls, and tribunes, wen still substslmp? 

But llic pn^cut claims of tbe I iiplish monarciLS 
are mucli more favourable than those nf Him 
H oman emperors dimnp lint ape nioauthorilj of 
Auinistus vvas a plain u-iurjotion, grounded oiilj on 
militarj violence, and forms such an epoch m Iho 
Koman historj as is obvioas to cverv reader But 
if Henry ^ II rcallj, ns some prrleim, cnlarpcd tho 
power of tlio crovrii,'it vvas onlj bj inecnsiblo ac- 
quisitions, winch esedped the apprehensions of tlio 
ticoplc^and have FcarctI) been remarked even by 
niatoriins and politicians The new puvcnunciit, 
if it deserves the epithet, is an imiicrccptiblo transi- 
tion from the former , is ciitircl) ingrafted on it , 
derives its title fully from that root , and is to lio 
eonsidtrcd onl) as one of those gradual revolutions, 
to which human affairs, m ever) nation, will be for 
ever subject 

rbft UftusA oC Tuilor^ and, after them, that of 

2 I 
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Stuart, exercised no prerogatives but ^vliat liad 
been claimed and exercised by tbc PJanlagenet=. 
Not a single branch of tbeir authority can be said 
to be an innovation, ’llie only difference is, that 
perhaps former kings exerted those powers only by 
intervals, and were not able, by reason of tbc 
opposition of tbeir barons, to render them so steady 
a rule of administration.* But tbc .sole inference 
from this fact is, that tbo.se ancient times were 
more turbulent and seditious ; and that royal 
authority, the constitution, and the laws, have 
happily of late gained tlie ascendant. 

Under what pretence can tbc popular party now 
speak of recovering tlie ancient constitution ? The 
former control over tbc kings was not placed in the 
commons, but in the barons : the people bad no 
authority, and even little or no liberty ; till the 
crown, by suppressing tiiese factio\is tyrants, en- 
forced the execution of tbc laws, and obliged all 
the subjects equally to respect each other’s rights, 
privileges, and propertie.«. If we must return to 
the ancient barbarous and feudal constitution, let 
those gentlemen, who now behave themselves with 
so much insolence to tbeir sovereign, set tbc first 
e.xample. Let them make court to be admitted as 
retainers to a nciglibouring baron ; and, by sub- 
mitting to slavery under him, acquire some pro- 
tection to themselves, together witli the power of 
exercising rapine and oppression over tbeir inferior 
slaves and villains. This was the condition of the 
commons among their remote ancestors. 

* The author believes tliat lie was the first iiTiter who 
atlvaticcd, that the lamily o£ Tudor possessed in general more 
■authority than their immediate predecessors ; an opinion 
which he hopes will be supported by bistorj^ but wbicli be 
proposes with some diffidence. There are strong symptoms 
of arbitrary power in some former reigns even after signing 
of the charters. The power of the crown in that age de- 
pended less on the constitution, tlian on the capacity and 
vigour of the prince who wore it. 
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Bat liow far back mast wp go, in having recourse 
to ancient constitutions and governments ? 'flicro 
was a constitution still more ancient than that to 
which these innorators affect so much to appeal. 
During that period there was no Magna Charla! 
the Karons tlicm«ch es posse<8se<l few regular, staled 
privileges ; and the House of Commons probably had 
not an c.x1ctcncc. 

It is ridicnlous to hear Iho Commons, while they 
are nvsuniing, by usurpation, the whole power of 
govenjment, talk of revising the ancient institu- 
tions. Is it not known, tluat, though reprc'cnta- 
tives rcccivcfl wages from their constituents, to be a 
member of the I^wcr House was nlwaj^s considered 
as a burden, and nu exemption f^omitasap^isilege^ 
M’ill they jwrsijndo ns that |»ow'cr, sshich of all 
Imman ncfiui-ltlons Is the most coveteil, and in 
comparison of which, even reputation, and pleasure, 
and riches, are slighted, could ever ho regarded as a 
himlen by any man ? 

'file property acqulrcil of l.ato by the Commons, 
it is said, entitles them to more power than their 
ancestors enjoyed. But to what is this increase of 
their property owing but to .an increase of their 
liberty and their fccurity? Let them therefore 
acknowlcdpo that their ancestors, wliile tho crown 
Avas restrained by tfio seditions barons, really en- 
joyed less liberty than they thcm«elves have attained, 
after the sovereign acquired the ascendant : and 
let them enjoy that liberty with moderation, and 
not forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, .and by 
rendering it a pretence for endless innovations. 

The true rule of government is tho present es- 
tablished practice of tho age. Iliat has most 
authority, because it is recent: it is also best 
known, for the same reason. ^V'ho h.as assured 
those tribunes that the Plantagcncts did not evcrcisc 
as high acts of authority os the Tudors? Ilis- 
VOTvav/', Witij tkA nmtcimi Witm. ^crt. 
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liistorians are also silent with rcjrayd to the chief 
exertions of preroj^ative by the Tudors. H liore 
any power or prerogative is fully and undoubtedly 
established, the exercise of it passes for a thing of 
course, and readily escapes tho notice of history 
and annals. Had we no other inonuraents of 
ElwAbetlv’a reign than what are preserved, even 
by Camden, the most copious, judicious, and exact 
of our historians, we should be entirely ignorant of 
the most important maxims of her government. 

Was not tlic present monarchical government, in 
its full extent, authori'/cd by lawyer.^, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquiesced 
in, nay, passionately cherished, by the people in 
general, and all this during a period of at lea.st a 
liundred and sixty years, and, till of late, without 
the smallest murmur or controversy? This general 
consent surely, during so long a time, must be 
sufficient to render a constitution legal and valid. 
If the origin of all power be derived, as is pre- 
tended, from the people, here is their consent in 
the fullest and most ample terms that can be desired 
or imagined. 

But the people must not pretend, because they 
can, by their consent, lay the foundations of govera- 
ment, that therefore they are to be permitted, at 
their pleasure, to overthrow and subvert them. 
There is no end of these seditions and arrogant 
claims. Tlie power of the crown is now openly 
struck at : the nobility arc also in visible peril : 
the gentry will soon follow : the popular Icadei-s, 
who will tlien assume the name of gentry, will next 
be exposed to danger : and the people themselves, 
having become incapable of civil government, and 
lying under the restraint of no authority, must, for 
the sake of peace, admit, instead of their legal and 
mild monarchs, a succession of military and despotic 
tyrants. 

These consequences are the more to be dreaded. 
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ft« f'rr'<*nt f«rj of llie pconlr, tlio'jpli 
orrr I’j" piTtcn«ion« to citil Itw rty, {< In mlilj 
JnntM Iij- tho fuiilict'tm of rrlitno i , n pnncijilc 
tlj(* trcHl. Umd, ntul tmcoxeniaWp, li> 

wIjicIi lujmnn nitnrr cm fto^Mlih l-o Bctuitotl 
I’opnli* nsrc* N «lrrn»Uiil, fmm wjiitercr njoU\t‘ 
<lrn\c*l; i ut m«*-t Ik* Rtli*ticl«l with the mtxl j>or- 
mrifiittrm*<‘<jUfncc«, tthrn it ‘inst^ from n |innripf{* 
wlurh «]i«rhm« all control hj* liumm law, reason, 
or nulhonty 

lliev are the or^menln which rich I>art7 mnj 
mahr ijsc of to jiiKtif) the comlijrt of tlicir jtre- 
ilrre<«op! iluritig that pmt cn*t«. Ihr cirnt» if 
tluit nn Iw a'lmiltM at a m*nn, hii j»hnwii, that 
the arrumenli of the |w»pHlir part) were Iwttcr 
fnuri'lfsl, hut perhiyw, jirconlmc to the r^tihlislKwl 
nutims of liwjcM nml pohtidms, the ricwd of tlic 
nnnh^ts oujlit, bcforelumd, to Imre oppnfrtl more 
»olni, more Mf*', nml mom Icpil Hut tins ii 
ctrtiin, tint the greater mwlenlion are now eniplo) 
in repn*«eiitine na^l raetit*, the nearer rliall wo Ixi 
to tifoilticr a fuu coalition of the partiw, ami an 
I ntire nrijme^cenee In our present estiWishment 
Mmiention l« of ada ariLun toeaerj cstahlishnicnt 
nothirijr hut ml can orcrtiim a pcltlcd powi r , and 
nil nrer aetire real In friend" J" apt to lK*pct a 
like "pint in antapoimU Die transition from a 
modi rate oj)po«il{oii afnmst'an eaLahliFhment, to an 
entire iicqiiie<cenec in it, is cas) and insensihle 

'Hiere are man) inaincihlc arpumenta winch 
rhouid in luce the nulocontcnt parlp to acquiesce 
piilinl) 111 the present fcltlement of the consti- 
tution Tliey lao^ find, that the spmt of ciail 
libcrt), tliouph at first coiiiiccle<l aaith relipous 
fanaticism, could purpe il>-clf from that pollution, 
and appear under a more genumo and engaged 
nsifcct , n fnend to toleration, and encouraccr of 
nil tlic enlarged nml pencrous Bcntiments that do 
lionour to human nature TliC) raayobscrte, that 
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tlie popular claims could stop at a proper period ; 
andj after retrenching the high claims of preroga- 
tivcj could still maintain a due respect to monarchy, 
the nobility, and to all ancient institutions. Above 
all, they rnust be sensible, that the very principle 
which made the strength of their party, and from 
which it derived its chief authority, has now deserted 
them, and gone over to their antagonists. The 
plan of liberty is settled ; its happy effects arc 
proved by experience ; a long tract of time has 
given it stability ; and whoever would attempt to 
overturn it, and to recall the past government or 
abdicated family, would, bc.sidcs other more criminal 
imputations, be exposed, in their turn, to the re- 
iwoach of faction and innovation. ’iVliile they 
peruse the history of past events, they ought to 
reflect, both that those rights of the crown arc long 
since annihilated, .and th.at the tyranny, and violence, 
and oppression, to which they often give rise, are 
ills from which the established liberty of the con- 
stitution has now at last happily protected the 
people, nicse reflections will prove a better 
security to our freedom and privileges than to 
deny, contrary to the clearest evidence of facte, 
that such regal powers ever had an existence. 
There is not a more efFectu.al method of betraying 
a cause than to lay the stress of the argument on a 
yrrong place, and, by disputing an untenable post, 
inure the adversaries to success and victory. 



ESSAY XV 

or TIIL PROT1.STAVI StCO-SSIOV 

I Ktriwr, tint tf i Mcmltpr of Parliament, m tlio 
reicn of King ilham or Queen Anne^ while the 
cstaihshment of the Protestant kuceetsion wnq )ct 
uncertam, were dohbcraling concerning tho party 
ho would chooso in that imjiortant question, and 
weighing, «ith impartialit), tho advantagea and 
di‘i^\*anUgcs on each side, J lichcvo tho follon- 
Ing partiLulars would Imo entered into hta con* 
Bide ration 

JIo would ensil) pcrceno tho great adrantago 
rMoIting from tho restoration of the Stuart family, 
by which wo should preaonre tho succession clear 
and tin lisputcd, free from a pretender, with such 
a specious title as that of blood, which, with tho 
multitudi. 13 alna)s tho claim the strongest and 
most casil} comprehended It is m \ain to saj, 
03 many haio done, that tho question nith Regard 
to goremora, indepcodcnt of government, is frn oloug, 
and little worth dioputiiig, much less fighting about. 
TIio generality of mankiud never will enter into 
these sentiments , and it is much happier, I bchoc, 
for society, that they do not, but rather continue 
in their natural prepossessions IIow could sta* 
bihty bo prcscracu lu any monarchical government 
(which, though perhaps not tho best, is, and always 
has been, tho most common of any), unlc«s men 
had so passionate a regard for tho true heir of their 
royal family, and even though lie bo iveak in 
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understanding, or infirm in years, gave him so 
sensible a preference above persons Ibc most 
accomplisbed in shining tolcnis, or celebrated for 
great achievements? \Yotild not every popular 
leader put in his claim at every vacancy, or even 
•without any vacancy, and the kingdom become the 
theatre of perpetual wars and convulsions? 'i’he 
condition of the Roman empire, surely, was not in 
this respect much to l)o envied ; nor is that of the 
Eastern nations, who pay little regard to the titles 
of their sovereign, but sacrifice tbcm every day, to 
the caprice or momentary luimour of tlic populace 
or soldiery. It is but a foolisli wisdom, which is 
so carefully displayed in unden’aluing princes, and 
placing them on a level with the meanest of man- 
kind. To be sure, an anatomist finds no more in 
the greatest monarch than in the lowest peasant 
or day-labourer ; and a moralist may, perhaps, 
frequently find less. But what do all these reflec- 
tions tend to? \Yo all of us still retain these 
prejudices in favour of birtli and family ; and 
neither in our serious occupations, nor most care- 
less amusements, can we ever get entirely rid 
of them. A' tragedy that should represent the 
adventures of sailors, or porters, or even of private 
gentlemen, ivould presentl}' disgust us ; but one 
that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our 
eyes an air of importance and dignity. Or should 
a man be able, by his superior wisdom, to get 
entirely above such prepossessions, he would soon, 
by means of the same wisdom, again bring himself 
down to them for the sake of society, whose ivelfare 
he w'ould perceive to be intimately connected with 
them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive the 
people in this particular, he would cherish such 
sentiments of reverence to their princes, as requisite 
to preserve a due subordination in society. And 
though the lives of twenty thousand men be often 
sacrificed to maintain a king in possession of his 





4 ^) 

tlimnc, nr Ihn nphl o'* ft5frr<»jrtn tjndi* 

ft I r rntrrtsu » utt lud cnati»'n at tl r «>t» 
p’TVrKr llisl rt^-rv Ij Im lual tif Uifv<* tra**, i^rrhaiw 
tti *» valttAMi* fl« ihp pnnn' Jr #.rnnl 

Ilr r*« mdrr* 0i<* «>n‘r»jurtjfc* of \lolitinc IJ p 
J rmJitnrj njrlil of k»»f» , ctt i*<vjornrt*« trlucli tiu> 
Jpc felt ff»r tnmr crjilunr* «lil|r iJir In** of j><*rrral 
tJ ouvTjj 1 tnr » I n«ir* ►o litOr jirrju !pct* tn a larjfo 
kiiijr'loi), Iha* It Tija\ no* Lr permrc«l a fro* jnrs 
after 

llir ftlraiiUr**< of tJr Il*no\rr «MrcT*«j(V!i nrr 
<f an ojj>ojto iiatarr and an»r froTt tin* very 
nrrutn»lMifr, that U Tiolatr^ hrfT«lit’irj n^lit, ntu! 
jUrra fr) llir tlinnjr n p^tiirr to njiorn b rth jraro 
no tUir to tliat ili^ntr It U crjlrnl, from tlif 
In'^orj* of till* l»Un«!, tJal llir pnrilrffM of tlir 
j«rojlr Inrp, dapuiif ftrir t«o rrnlunr*, iKVtl mn- 
timull) up<»n ll«r u>cm»«’, \\ tbr dirinon of llio 
cliurrh Knd*. 1) tlm alirntilnni of !l»o Iwrmn* 
r>»tatr*, J*) llio | poffrrw of tradr, a»i I above all 
Ij tlr Injimr^i of onr ntusUon, whicli, for a 
lon^ \>nvr, trv'o «% Mvff>cWvv\ >or\VTj\) , •wAbmA anj 
>lamliiii? annv or nnltLirj r*iLil IhlimmU On the 
onjtnrj, public hl«rrl) lis% almf>‘l In oven otJirr 
natl m < f I uropr, 1»ocn, ilunni; llin aamr *|>rnfnl, 
lalmnrlr on Ihr drclinr; velillr the jxmplL Vfcre 
«h<tru»tr«f at llio iLirldufK of the old fcmhl inihtn, 
ami nllicr elio«e tn Intrml tlitir pnnee vvilli mcr- 
ccair) annir«, vrlnrli lie ra«jl} tuniM acnln^t 
thoms<k<H, It vvai notlnnp exlnonlinar), thrre- 
forr, tli-vt fomc of onr Urtltnh Fovorti^ms njl«looJ» 
tin lultiro of the comtituUou, nl Inst llir p'nm'v 
of Uio ticoplr, and aa ihrj cml nml all the 
favotjnblr prrccvlcnU Jofl them b> llieir aurritors, 
tlir^ ovrrlnohrJ all tho*L wjiicli were contnirj, and 
whtch iiuppo*rfl a limitation In onr (.oveniment 
Hie) were encniirapc*! In tins mistake, l»j tlio 
eximph of all the ijelphlHiuntijr pnricc*, who, 
bcnnup the nine title or appellation, and hemp 
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adorned with the same ensigns of authority, natu- 
rally led them to claim the same powers and 
prerogatives. It appears from the speeches and 
proclamations of James I., and the whole train of 
that prince’s actions, as well as his son’s, that he 
regarded the English ' 'government . as a simple 
monarchy, and never imagined that any consider- 
able part of his subjects entertained a contrary idea. 
This opinion made those monarchs discover their 
pretensions, without preparing any force to support 
them ; and even without reserve or disguise, which 
are always employed by those who enter upon 
any new project, or endeavour to innovate' in any 
government.^ 'I'lie flattery of courtiers further 

* King James told his Parliament plainly, when they 
meddled in state affairs, “iVe stitor ultra crepidam'i" He 
nsed also, at bis table, in promiscuous companies, to advance 
his notions in a manner still more undisguised, as we may 
learn from a stor}' told in the life of Mr. Waller, and which 
that poet used frequently to repeat. When iMr. "Waller was 
young, he had the curiosity to go to Court, and he stood in 
the circle and saw King James dine ; where, amongst other 
company, there sat at table two Bishops. The King openly 
and aloud proposed this question, Whether he might not take 
?iis subjects* moneg when he had occasion for it, without all this 
formality (f Parliament, The one Bishop readily replied, 
“ God forbid you s/iotdd not, for you, are the breath <f our 
nostrils," The other Bishop declined answering, and said he 
was not skilled in Parliamentari' cases. But upon the King’s 
urging him, and saying he would admit of no evasion, his 
Lordship replied very pleasantly, “ Why, then, I think your 
Maiesty may lawfully take my brother's money, for he offers 
it.' In Sir Waiter Ealeigh’s Preface to the History of the 
World, there is this remarkable passage. “Philip the II., by 
strong hand and main force, attempted to make himself not 
only an absolute monarch over the Netherlands, like unto the 
kings and sovereigns of England and France, but, Turk like, 
to tread under his feet all their natural and fundamental laws, 
pnviligcs, and ancient rights." Spencer, speaking of some 
yrants of the English Kings to the Irish corporations, says. 

All which, though at the time of their first grant they 
were tolerable and perhaps reasonable, yet now arc most 
unreasonable and inconvenient. But all these will easily bo 
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confinnctl Iheir prejndicc«; nml, nbo\c all, that of 
tho cicrp), who, from Ecrcra! of icriptiiiv, 

nnil these i\ rested too, had erected a regular niid 
a\orted Ejrstcm of arhitnry roirer. Hie only 
method of dcslrojm;:, at once, oil thc<o high claims 
and pretensions, vnu to depart from tho true here- 
ditary line, and choose a prmco, who, being plainlj 
a creatnro of tho public, and receding tho cronii 
on condtbons, cYpresced and a\owctI, found Ins 
authority established on the ‘samo bottom «ith tho 
privileges of tho people IJ} electing him m tho 
royal Imc, wo cut off all hopes of ambitious subjects, 
who might, m future emergencies, disturb tho 
goiicmmcnt by tlicir cabals and pretensions by 
rendering the crown hcrcihtary in Ins fimih, wo 
a\ oidcd all the inconi enicnces of clcctn o monarchy . 
and b} excluding the lineal licir, wo secured all 
our constitutional limitations, and rendered our 
poemment uniform, and of a piece Iho people 
cherish monarch), because protected by it tho 
monircli fa>ours libcrt), becauec created by it. 
and thus every adiantngo is obtained by tlio new 
establishment, ns far <as human skill and wisdom 
can extend itself 

These are tlio scparale advantages of fixing the 
succession, either m tho house of btuart, or in that 
of Hanoi cr Tliero nro oI«o disadvantages in each 
establishment, which an impartial patriot uould 
ponder and examine, m order to form ajust judg- 
ment upon tho whole 

cut off with tho aupenor power of her Majesty s prerogative, 
flgaiRat which her own grants are not to be ] leaded or en- 
forced ' ^ /rdond, page 1537, rdit 170G 

As these were very common, though not, perhaps, the 
universal notions of the times, tho two first Princea of the 
House of Stuart were tbe more excu<abtc for tbeir mistake 
And Uopin, the most jodicious of histonaws, seems some- 
times to treat them with too mneh bc\ enU upon account 
of It 
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Tlie disadvantages of tlie Protestant succession 
consist in tlie foreign dominions wliicli are possessed 
by the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
might be supposed, would engage us in the intrigues 
and wars of the Continent, and lose us, in some 
measure, the inestimable advantage we possess, of 
being surrounded and guarded by the sea, which 
we command. The disadvantages of recalling the 
abdicated family consist chiefly in their religion, 
which is more prejudicial to society than that estab- 
lished among us ; is contrary to it, and aflrords no 
toleration, or peace, or security, to any other com- 
munion. 

It appears to me, that these advantages and dis- 
advantages are allowed on both sides ; at least, by 
every one who is at all susceptible of argument or 
reasoning. No subject, however loyal, pretends to 
deny, that the disputed title and foreign dominions 
of the present royal family are a loss. Nor is there 
any partisan of "the Stuarts but will confess, that 
the claim of hereditary, indefeasible right, and the 
Roman Catholic religion, are also disadvantages in 
that family. It belongs, therefore, to a philosopher 
alone, who is of neither party, to put all the cir- 
cumstances in the scale, and assign to each of them 
its proper poise and influence. Such a one will 
readily at first acknowledge, that all political ques- 
tions are infinitely complicated, and that there 
scarcely ever occurs in any deliberation, a choice 
which is either purely good, or purely ill. Conse- 
quences, mixed and varied, may be foreseen to flow 
from every measure : and many consequences, un- 
foreseen, do always, in fact, result from every one. 
Hesitation, and reserve, and suspense, are therefore 
the only sentiments he brings to this "essay or trial. 
Or, if he indulges any passion, it is that of derision 
against the ignorant multitude, who are always 
clamorous and dogm.atical, even in the nicest ques- 
tions, of which, from want of temper, perhaps still 
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more Ilian of understantlinc, tlip/ nri* nhojmllicr 
unfit jwJ;;c«, 

Hut to vi\ fomclUm^ more ilelecminate on UjU 
liead, llie fijlloninpr rrjic*ction« will, 1 liojx*, pIiow 
tlie temper, if not tlie umlerxLmiliti^Tr "f n philo* 
mn'ier. 

t\‘crc wc to juJ^e merely l>y apptaranccs, 
find liy pa*t cx}n*nince, we alJow tliat tlio 

atlruit'isp.*^ of n jurliameiitar)* title in the liotieo of 
llaiiover are j^rtatcr tlini lliO'e tif an uiuli‘‘putM 
Iierctiilary title in t!ic liou«e of htuirt, and Uiat oiir 
f illieri acte»l wi^cl) in prt ferritiff tlie former to llio 
htttr. loiip a^ the Iiou«e of Sluirt njlc<! in 
(jreil Ilnlain, winch, willi fome iiilemiptinn, wis 
alio;o iiRlit) )i*arH, the fTo'cnmicnt oaa kept tn a 
tontmual f»\cT, h> Iho eontention Itctwecn llio 
pririleffci of the i<^»plcand the prero^i^lnr^ of Iho 
crown If arms «cre droppe<l, the noi'^o of diipute^ 
conUiiuc'l : or if lhe»e were ulcncet!, jnlou*> alill 
Cf)rrode<l Uie heart, and tlirtw tlio nation into an 
unnatnnl ferment and duorder. And nhilo no 
wem thus occiipie*! in domestic diipnles, a fnrrnni 
iiowcr, tlaiifforoas to ptiWir IiWrtj , trectcfl itself m 
K«rof>e, nilhnnt any opposition trom us, and even 
homt limes with our aMi«tince 

lJut during thc«o hat eiat) jear*, when a parln- 
inenhr) cstabli--hnicjit has taken iihco; nhatever 
faclions may have prevailed, ciliier amoiifi’ the 
people or vn puliUc asscnvhlies, the whole f\jrce of 
oiir coustitiilion has Blna}A fallen to otic aide, and 
an nnnitcrruptcd hinnoiiy has l»ocu pre«ened he- 
tttecii our pniiccs and our parlismeiiLs, I’nhlio 
liberty, with iiitcnial peace and onlcr, has floiir- 
ishetl almost without interruption: trade and maiiu- 
factiircs, and affficullurc, ime increased ♦ the arts, 
and Fctcnccs, and philo^opln, liavu l>ccn cultivated 
Even rtlipous jorUos liavo ulcn necessitated to lay 
aside their mutual rancour ; and the glor) of the 
iialiou Las spread itself all over Eiiroivo; derived 
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rnort prmicioiw maiim of nevrr pa) Ini? olT oar 
intum^rancci ? Soch f»til mca«ur^ wauM not 
pml«l»ly InM* l»cfa rmlmcwl, liad it not 1*0011 t« 
wxaro a prccarioai r<tal»15«1imonL* 

Ilut to con>inro ««, Unt an hcwlitirj* title i<» to 
!k* rnibriccil ratlicr tlim a parlnmetilarj* one, winch 
{< not punpoftwl hy any other ^iews or rnotno'*, a 
mat! ijer«!ii only lnn»port lun*»elf l«ack to the cm of 
the Itcstomlioii, and nopinwo lliat ho had had a pent 
id that parhamenl which rccalle«l the ro)nl family, 
aj«l put a jtcriod to tho prcatc^t di«ortlers that p\cr 
aro^c from the opjKwtte prctciis\on<» of pritico nntl 
ptHiplc. 4\‘hal wdutd ln\e liccn thought of imo 
that luid prnf«OM?d, at tint time, to jet axide CInrlc« 
11. and mottle the crown on the Ilnkc of York or 
(iloucc'ter, incrxdy in order In exclude oil hieh 
cUim^. like lhi>o of their father and pnmlfitlipr? 
^^*ouI<^ not filch n one Imo been re^nieil m an 
ettrarafrml projector, xrho lovcil danp*rott< remr- 
ilu*«, and could tami*cra* 1 pliy irith a f*orcmment 
and national con«titotloi., Ijko a quick with a ulckly 
jatient.’ 

Jn reality, the reason a«iipirU by tho nation for 
cxcludmjr the raco of Muirt, and po many other 
hmnehos of the ro}il family, ii not on account of 

• who coiipMct how om^civa] thl» pfmiclous prac* 
(5cr <if funJm.; h»s become all ortr rufopp, mu' perhipi 
ilisputo this lut ojiioion. Ilut we Uy cniirr lot necessity 
than other ilatct. 

* 'ITje aUianlARCt which rriMit from a parliamcaUir} title, 

preferably to an licrctlitary one, tliouj;li they arc preat, arc 
too refinen cier to enter Into (he concepliou of the lulmr. 
The bulk of mankinil wouW nercf allow them to l>c puT cicnt 
for eoinmittjng what wool*! bo re;rantf«J a* an injustice to 
thol’nncp. They mu^l bempportM by eoroc prois, popular, 
and familiar topics : ard wise men, tboii{;Ii cons inced of 
their force, would reject them, in compliance with the wcak- 
reaaand nro^ujicesif (be people. An encroachinp tyrant, 
or (leinded bijrot alone, b> Iiia misconduct, is able bi ciira;;)s 
Ihr oafww.jud rtndtr praeije^Me wist waraifrsr/, wrin/ff, 
deairable. j * » * 
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their hereditary title^ (a reason which would^ to 
vulgar apprehensions, have appeared altogether 
absurd,) but on account of their religion, which 
leads us to compare the disadvantages above men- 
tioned in each establishment. 

I confess that, considering the matter in general, 
it were much to be wished that our prince had no 
foreign dominions, and could confine all his attention 
to the government of the island. For not to mention 
some real inconveniences that may result from terri- 
tories on the Continent, they aflbrd such a handle 
for calumny and defamation, as is greedily seized 
by the people, always disposed to think ill of their 
superiors. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
Hanover is, perhaps, the spot of ground in Europe 
the least inconvenient for a King of England. It 
lies in the heart of Gei’many, at a distance from the 
great powers, which are our natural rivals: it is 
protected by the laws of the empire, as well as by 
the arms of its own sovereign : and it serves only to 
connect us more closely with the House of Austria, 
our natural ally. ^ 

The religious persuasion of the house of Stuart is 
an inconvenience of a much deeper die, and would 
threaten us with much more dismal consequences. 
The Roman Catholic religion, with its train of 
priests and friai's, is more expensive than ours ; even 
though unaccompanied with its natural attendants of 

1 In the last war, it has been of service to us, by furnishing 
us with a considerable body of auxiliary troops, the bravest 
and most faithful in the world. The Elector of Hanover is 
the only considerable prince in the empire who has drove no 
separate end, and has raised up no stale pretensions, during 
the late commotions of Europe ; but has acted all along 
with the dignity of a King of Britain. And, ever since the 
accession of that familj’', it would be difficult to show anj' 
harm we have ever received from the electoral dominions, 
except that short disgust in 1718 irith Charles the 12th, who, 
regulating himself by maxims very different from those of 
other princes, made a personal quarrel of every public injury. 
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nml it l«« tol^-nU 

i«)-r nu J, II it content witli iliUrlnijj tlie iciccnInLil 
fn*m the rrfrnl othcc (trliich mmt W nre^udicnl to 
uij fUte), it bettonn the fonnrr on n foreigner, wlio 
ha* nln^aj's a wjvinte interest from tJial of the puWic, 
»ii<I iinj oneu hail att «ippo«t(e niu 

UrI trere Uii* rcliftiou orer po a Iwnla^rrou* to 
porietj, It i* cotilnr) to that which M c*lnhlwhe<l 
nnmtijr us mi 1 tthtch likelj tn keep jxK*c«ion, fur 
n Ion;? lime, of the mnitl* of the pimple And thnnpli 
it li much to l»e lin{>e<h that the pro^Tt**.'* of rea'on 
will, h) iUfftre«, n!>alc the aenmonj of ojpcwjto 
rehpon* .all intr I ur«p*,)rt the ppint of moden- 
lion ha* ai jet, n»sde too plow adiancrs lobcenlirclp 
tp«'li>»l ^ 

lliw*, nrwn the r hole, tliefldnntapt^ ofthepeltle 
inenl in the fannlj of Mturt, lOiich frcea n# from a 
ih*ptjte<l title, poem to l»ear Minio projtortion with 
of the pelllement la tic fimllj of Ilamivor, 
w Inch frees u* from the claimH of | n rogatifo , hut, 
at the kamc time, iLs dikadcantap.**, hj placing on 
tho tlirone a Uomati Catholic, nro prater than tho«e 
Ilf the other c*tahh*hnicnt, in pctllnii* the citnrn on 
a foTti^n jimice W hal iKVTlj an impartnl jvatnol 
in the rcipi of hm}? \\ ilham or Queen Anne, woiil 1 
hate cho*eii amidst Uiom* opi>o«ito aicvra, niaj per- 
haps to pome appear hanl to ifetcnmne * 
ihit the M tlVment in the hoti-se of Ilanmcr hxs 

1 ‘ Tbe«»Ti Iiict of the Saxenfomih, where the 8atnPl“'r?oa 
ran a Catholic Km^ an 1 a I rote^tant I lector, U perl ap* 
th'* firft Sn*taico m miMtera times of ao rrasonalle ant 
praientaln'hns'iouf an I the pndoal j rope** of t! e Catholic 
eupenijtion doe* nrn there propiomrate a ipecily alten- 
lion After which It U j utl\ to l»o anprclcnlc*! U at j>cr- 
8Ccntion* w ill put a »{«e«h poncxl to the 1 rotC'Lant reli^jion 
IR thf* place of It* nalnitj 

» “ t ir my part, I estirm liliertr ro inraluaWc a 1 le**in;; 
in Bocict}, ti at whatcacr farour* ft* prope** an 1 fmirita, 
ran rear c Iw too fonm} elirndicd 1 a caerj one itIjo is a 
Joacr of hiimaa Uni 

2 K 
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iDf:\ or A rriUTCT roM\rov\\*K\LTU* 

It not With fomi'? of po^cmnipjil, m with other 
nrtiticul conln\ntice<, nhero an ol I pupne may K* 
rrjeclM, If vro can <lt««\cp another moro occuratr 
and eomnio<liou«, or xrhero tniN ma) mAI) l»c 
tnadc, cvrn thonjrh t!>o {><• douhlful An 

r«tahh«hofl porentmont ha«i on Infinite aihantage 
)*y that \cf3 circnja«tancc, of lu Winp csLthhOicd ; 
tfic hulk of mankind txnnp’jro'cnitil hj niithonlt, 
not revon, and neaer attnhntlni: aulhonly to an) 
thint; that Iiaa not the recommendation of anti<iQit} 

To taniptr, therefore, in Uila nfTair, or try ox» 
]<CTimuU< mcrclj noon the cretht of i«upp<j cd arfru- 
inent ami philo^onfjy, can iiocr he tlio part of a 
1MRC nnpi-^tntc, who uiU hear n rorcrenre to \>hat 
earner the marks of ape ; and thoiipli he niaj 
nltempl some improrcmcnLs for the puhhc pood, a et 
mil ho ndju«t his innoaaljons as much as po« 9 ibh 
to the ancient fabric, and prc'sene entire the chief 
pillars and supports of the cousUtullon 

llic mallicmaticians in Karojic lia\c been much 
iliMdcd conconmip that fipuro of a ship avlnch is 
tlie ino«t commodious forsailinp; and IIu}pcns, 

‘ “Ofallmankinl therearenoaoeopcrDiciousupoIitical 
pTojPctors, if tb«y bn%c power, nor »o tidicolcm* if tbei 
want it a* on tt e other I and a wise politician ii tfie most 
l»cncri<tal chntaf ter lO nature, if aceoTOiwaied with authontT, 
an! the most innocent^ and not altn^ethcr ii»elcs%c\cn if 
tleptucd of It 
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wlio at last dclcrminctl the controversy, is jiifttly 
thought to liavc ohliged the learned as well as 
eoinmcrcial world, though Columbus laid sailed to 
America, and Sir Francis Drake made the tour of 
the world, Avithout any such discovery. As one 
form of government must he allowed more perfect 
than another, indei)cndcnt of the manners and 
humours of particular men, why may we not inquire 
what is tlie most perfect of all, though the common 
botched and inaccurate governments .seem to serve 
the purposes of society, and though it he not so 
easj' to cskiblish a new system of government, as 
to build a vessel upon a new construction ? The 
subject is surely the most Avorthv of curiosity of 
any the wit of man can possibly devise. And 
who knows, if this controversy were fixed by the 
universal consent of the wise and learned, but, in 
some future age, an opportunity might he aiforded 
of reducing tlie theory to practice, cither by a 
dissolution of some old government, or by the 
combination of men to form a new one, in some 
distant part of the AA’orld? In all cases, it must 
be advantageous to knoAV Avhat is the most perfect 
in the kind, that avc may be able to bring any 
real constitution or form of government as near 
it as possible, by such gentle alterations and inno- 
vations as may not give too great disturbance te 
society. 

All I pretend to in the present Essay is, to revive 
this subject of speculation ; and therefore I shall 
deliver my sentiments in as few words as possible. 
A long dissertation- on that head Avould not, I 
apprehend, be very acceptable to the public, aa'Iio 
A vill be apt to regard such disquisitions both as 
useless and chimerical. 

All plans of government, AAhich suppose great 
reformation in the manners of mankind, are plainly 
imaginary. Of this nature, are the liepuOlic of 
Plato, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The 
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Ocfftna IS tlie onlj ^iluiUe model of i commoii- 
Mcaltli tliat has yet been offered to the public 
five clnef defects of the Oewnn Bccm to he these 
f'int. Its rotation is mcomciiicnt, by throwing men, 
of nhate\cr abilities, by intenaN, out of puhlio 
employment. Setondl^, Its 4jmn/in js impracticable 
'Men will Boon learn the art which iras practised m 
ancient Home, of concealing their possessions under 
other people’s names, till at last the nbiLso will 
become so common, that they will throw off c\en 
the appearance of restraint. Third/t/, TIio Oceana 
provides not a sufficient security for liberty, or the 
redress of grievances llie senate must propose, 
and the people consent, by whicb means the senate 
have not only a negative upon the people, but, 
what IS of much greater consequence, their ncgativ o 
goes heforo the votes of the people M'ero the 
King’s negative of the e.amo nature in the English 
constitution, and could ho prevent an) bill from 
coming Into parliament, ho would be on absolute 
monarch As Ins negative follows the votes of the 
houses, it IS of little consequence, such a difference 
vs there in the manner of placing the same thing 
inien a popular bill lias been debated in parliament, 
IS brought to maturit), all its conveniences and 
inconveniences weighed and balanced, if afterwards 
it be presented for the ro)al assent, few princes 
will venture to r^cct the unanimous desire of the 
people But could the king crush ti disagreeable 
bill in cmbiyo (as was tlio ease for some time m the 
Scottish parliament, by means of the Lords of the 
Articles), the British government would have no 
balance, nor would grievances ever bo redressed , 
and it 13 certain, that exorbitant power proceeds 
not m any government from new laws, so much 
as from neglecting to remedy the abuses which 
frequently rise from the old ones A government, 
i-ajs Macluavcl, must often be brought hack to its 
wivgwrd pnwiTAt^ \\ Witn, tVrat m ^le 
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Oceana, the whole legislature may he said to rest 
in the senate,' which Harrington would own to 
be an inconvenient form of government^ especially 
after the Agrarian is abolished. 

Here is a form of government, to which I cannot, 
in theory, discover any considerable objection. 

Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territory 
of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, and 
each county into 100 parishes, maldng in all 10,000. 
If the country proposed to be erected into a common- 
wealth be of more narrow extent, we may diminish 
the number of counties ; but never bring them below 
thirty. If it be of greater extent, it were better to 
enlarge the parishes, or throw more parishes into a 
county, than increase the number of counties. 

Let all the freeholders of twenty pomids a year 
in the county, and all the householders worth 500 
pounds in the town parishes, meet annually in the 
parish church, and choose by ballot, some freeholder 
of the county for their member, whom we shall call 
the county representative. 

Let the 100 county representatives, two days 
after their election, meet in the county town, and 
choose by ballot, from their own body, -ten county 
magistrates, and one senator. There are, therefore, 
in the whole commonwealth, 100 senators, 1,100 
county magistrates, and 10,000 county representa- 
tives ; for we shall bestow on all senators the 
authority of county magistrates, and on all county 
magistrates the authority of county representatives. 

Let the senators meet in the capital, and be 
endowed with the whole executive power of the 
commonwealth ; the power of peace and war, of 
giving orders to generals, admirals, and ambas- 
sadors ; and, in short, all the prerogatives of a 
British king, except his negative. 

^ Let the county representatives meet in their par- 
ticular counties, and possess the whole legislative 
power of the commonwealth, the greater number of 
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connlics deciding tlio question , nnd where these 
are equal, let the senate Imo the casting \oto 
Every new law most first lie dehated m the senate , 
and though rcjectwl hj it, if ten senators insist and 
protest, it most ho sent down to the comities llie 
senate, if they please, may join to the cop> of the 
law their reasons for rcccivniig or rejecting it 
Because it would be troublesome to assemWo all 
the county representatives for every trivial Ian that 
may bo requisite, tbo senate have their choice of 
«;cndmg down the law either to tho county magis- 
trates or county representative® 

Tho magistrates, though tho law bo referred to 
them, may, if the} plca«c, call the representative.'*, 
and submit tho affair to their determination 
MTicthcr tho law he referred by tho senate to tho 
county magistrates or representative®, n copj of it, 
and of tho senate s reasons, must bo sent to cv cry 
representative eight da)’8 before tho day appointed 
for tho assembling, in order to deliberate concerning 
it And though tno determination be, b) the senate, 
referred to tho magistrates, if fiv o rcprcscntativ es of 
tho county order the magistrates to a«®emblo tho 
whole court of representatives, and submit the affair 
to their determination, they must obej 
Either tho county magictratcs or rcprc-rcntativ e® 
may give, to the eeualor of tho county, tho copy of 
a law to bo proposed to tho senate, and if five 
counties concur in the same order, tlic law, though 
refused by the senate, must come either to t^ie 
county magistrates or rcprcscntativ es, a® is contained 
in the order of tho five couiitic® 

Any twenty counties, bj a \oto either of their 
magistrates or repre®cntativcs, may throw any man 
out of all public offices for a jear, Tlurtj counties 
for three ) ears 

The senate has a power of throwing out aii} 
member or number of nnnnbcrs of its own bodj, not 
to he rct-lccted for that jear llie senate cannot 
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throw out twice in a year the senator of the same 
county. 

The power of the old senate continues for three 
weehs after the annual election of the county repre- 
sentatives. llien all the new senators are shut up 
in a conclave like the cardinals ; and by an inti'icate 
ballot, such as that of Venice or Malta, they choose 
the following magistrates ; a protector, who repre- 
sents the dignity of the commonwealth, and presides 
in the senate ; two secretaries of state ; these si.v 
councils, a council of state, a council of religion and 
learning, a council of trade, a council of laws, a 
council of war, a council of the admiralty, each 
council consisting of five persons ; together with six 
commissioners of the treasury, and a first commis- 
sioner. All these must he senators. The senate 
also names all the ambassadors to foreign courts, 
wlio may either he senators or not. 

Tlie senate may continue any or all of these, hut 
must reelect them every year. 

The protector and two secretaries have session and 
suffrage in the council of state. Tlie business of 
that council is all foreign politics. Tlie council of 
state has session and suffrage in all the other 
councils. 

The council of religion and learning inspects the 
universities and clergy. That of trade inspects 
every thing that may affect commerce. That of 
laws inspects all the abuses of law by the inferior 
magistrates, and examines what improvements may 
be made of the municipal law. That of war inspects 
the militia and its discipline, magazines, stores, etc. ; 
and when the republic is in war, examines into 
the proper orders for generals. The council of 
admiralty has the same power with regard to the. 
navy, together with the nomination of the captains 
and all inferior officers. 

None of these councils can give orders themselves, 
except where they receive such powers from the 
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senate In oilier cwa«, the)' mit'.t eorn'miniralt* 
«•» erv Hull}; to llic ficnato. 

Avlion llic temte Is under niljoiimnicut, any of 
tlie counnls inay a<wcmble it before Uie diy n{>- 
for lU meeliitp. 

Ile«Hlcs these cmmcila or cotirU. tliere is anollier 
tallnl the court of cotnprtUors ; which is thus con- 
stituted. If any candidatcj for the office of fctnlor 
hiTi' more antes thin a thlnl of the represenUtiaes, 
that candidato who has ino«t antes, next to the 
^enatnr clcctetl, liccomes ineajvahle for one year of 
nil public ofllccs, even of lienii; n nv.as;i«trate or 
representative i hut he takes lijs i*eat In llio court of 
i‘«mpotiloni. Here then is a court which may 
♦■omeUmes consist of a htiiulrc*! membem, nometime* 
haac no meml>ers at all ; and hy that means bo for 
ft year alwlished. 

'Hie court of compctitor» hvs no power in the 
iommonweaUh. It hasonly thclnspectlon of puhhe 
uccounb*, and tho accusing of any man liefore the 
senate. If tho fcuatc aecjmt him, tho court of com- 
iwtitors may, if they plea«c, appeal to tho people, 
either magistrates or representatives. Upon tint 
.apjieil, the magistrates or represenLitives meet on 
the day appointed hy the court of compotitnpi, and 
<hoose in c.ach county throe per-omi, from which 
numlier every pcnator is excliidctl. ’nie<c, to the 
tiaml>er of iWO, meet in Oic capital, and bring tlie 
^*crson accusal to a new trial. 

'Hic court of compeUtors may propose any law to 
the senate ; and if rcf«<e<l, may appeal to the itoople, 
that is, to the magislratM or ropre«cntali\ es, aaho 
oxamino it in their counties Jhery senator, wlio 
is thrown out of the senate hy n aolo of the court, 
takes Ills peat in the court of competitors. 

'Jlic pcnatc pos.«es«e«} all the judicatia'o authoritj 
of the House of LonU, that i«», all the appeals from 
the inferior courts. It likewise appoints the Lord 
(’hancellor and all the oHicers of the law. 
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Every county is a kind of republic within itself, 
and the representatives may make hy-laws, which 
have no authority till three months after they are 
voted. A copy of the law is sent to the senate, and 
to every other county. Tlie senate, or any single 
county, may at any time annul any hy-law of another 
county. 

The representatives have all the authority of 
the British justices of the peace in trials, commit- 
ments, etc. 

The magistrates have the appointment of all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. All causes 
with regard to the revenue are carried ultimately 
hy appeal before the magistrates. They pass the 
accounts of all the officers ; but must have their own 
accounts examined and passed at the end of the year 
by the representatives. 

Tlie magistrates name rectors or ministers to all 
th^arishes. 

The Presbyterian government is established ; and 
the highest ecclesiastical court is an assembly or 
synod of all the presbyters of the county. The 
magistrates may take any cause from this court, and 
determine it themselves. 

The magistrates may try, and depose or suspend 
any presbyter. 

The militia is established in imitation of that of 
Switzerland, which, being Avell known, we shall not 
insist upon it. It ivill only be proper to make this 
addition, that an army of 20,000 men be annually 
drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped during 
six weeks in summer, that the duty of a camp may 
not be altogether unknown. 

'riio magistrates appoint all the colonels, and 
downwards. The senate all upwards. During war, 
the general appoints the colonel and downwards, 
and bis commission is good for a twelvemonth. But 
after that, it must be confirmed by the magistrates 
of the county to which the regiment belongs. The 
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irn) Ijnrtt #«) ft'nrrr fti Uk* ronjil) 
rwniwil ; atjil ll»' wnit** nay <Jo llic <ctmc to a i) 
fiflirrr in tic »cr»icc If t?jc mapolrUM ilo nnl 
Until. I In c«t»f rm Ujc frc icral * rhnicc, tlic^ 
tnijrapj'n itl atioll cr o'^ccr hi tlic pLicp of Inm the} 
reject. 

Ml cnmc< arc tncil mtlnii tlic ronn*j hy tin* 
atjtl a jury , 1 nl the fcintc ct« *‘ojt an; 
trial, ami hnti^ it l•cf«^^^ ll»rm«cjrcrf 

All) rotjntv unj Indict an> nan Ivforc the fcnati 
fo-any enme 

Tlic |«rotcctnr, the tni>»cfrrtiric^, Utc coonnl o'" 
aUtc, tnlli anr fire or itjorr that the ernatn aj 
arc on rttnortliuarj cnicrpcnctM, of 

tfirfc'cnfl/ poMcr f irut month*, 
llic orotrcUir ina) pariinn on) pcf>on comlcmnrd 
h) the nifrnof court* 

In lime of imr, tut ©nircrof tl c arm; Ihnl I* in 
the fifll can lia;c an) cinl office In the common* 
♦realth 

'Hie eajt til, trhicli we *hnll rnll I/mdon, maj U 
nlloirctl f »ur tncmlicra in the *cna*e It ma) there 
fore he diirldeil Into f »ur comilic*. Tl»e repre- 
*entatnM of nrh of Uiiw choose one i^cnator and 
tenmap'tnle*. 'Iliern are therefore In thecity four 
pcnalnr*, forty four maputritr*, and four hundml 
rcpre*entatire*, Tlio iaap^tr*te4 ha;e Iho mnn 
anthont) a* In the conntie*. The reprcvcnUitne-i 
alt'i ha;c the Mmn authnntj ; 1ml thi) never meet 
in one ceneral court the) pre their aolc* in their 
particular count) or diTi»ion of hundrcil* 

When thc)'eiuirtan) h) law, the ffreatcrnumlior 
of counties nr dirmoti* drtennfnea thn matter And 
wliens these arc cipial, the magistrates have the 
casting ;otc 

'Hiemagistrates choose the ma) or, MierifT^reconlcr, 
and other officens of the cit) 

In the commonwealth, no representaliie, maps 
tntc, or fcnator as sncli, has an) salar). 'Jhi 
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protector^ secretaries^ councils^ and ambassadors, 
have salaries. 

The first year in every century is set apart for 
correcting all inequalities which time may have 
produced in tlie representative. This must be done 
by the legislature. 

The following political aphorisms may explain 
the reason of these orders. 

The lower sort of people and small proprietors 
are good enough judges of one not very distant from 
them in rank or habitation ; and therefore, in their 
parochial meetings, will probably choose the best, 
or nearly the best representative : but they are 
wholly unfit for country meetings, and for electing 
into the higher offices of the republic. Their 
ignorance gives the grandees an opportunity of 
deceiving them. 

Ten thousand, even though they were not 
annually elected, are a basis large enough for any 
free government. It is true, the nobles in Poland 
are more than 10,000, and yet these oppress the 
people. But as power always continues there in 
the same persons and families, this makes them in 
a manner a different nation from the people. Be- 
sides, the nobles are tliere united under a few heads 
of families. 

All free governments must consist of two councils, 
a lesser and a greater, or, in other words, of a 
senate and people. Hie people, as Harrington 
observes, would want wisdom without the senate : 
the senate, without the people, would want honesty. 

A large assembly of 1,000, for instance, to repre- 
sent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall 
into disorder. If not allowed to debate, the senate 
has a negative upon them, and the worst kind of 
negative, that before resolution. 

Here, therefore, is an inconvenience which no 
government has yet fully remedied, but which is 
the easiest to be remedied in the world. If the 
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jwple lUlnltf, all m cotiru<untt »f lliC) <lo not 
ciolrtte, thej <nn onh moUc» atul llicu llicfcnito 
can PS for them Ihiiilc tlie people into manj 
►cryintc IkhIio^, and tlieii tliej maj delnto tritfi 
faklj, and c\cr 5 Inconxcntcncc wenw to be pro- 
\cntc<! 

Canlunl do lletz •Ay*, that all namcroas a«cm- 
Mie«, boac\cr eompo<:c*l, are mere mob, atnl (o>ajcd 
m their dcltiles by the least motnc fins nc tmd 
confirmcfl b} tlailj cxpeneiice Mlienanab iirdity 
*(lnbcs a member, be conveys »t to bis iicigbbour, 
nn<l nil till the irholo bo infected ticnaritc tins 
ffreat Iwdj , and though cren member i)C onlj of 
iiuddhng fensc, it is not probable that nis) thing 
but reason can prcrail orcr the whole Influctictt 
and example liemg remoxed, gowl fcneo will ahraj-s 
get the lictlcr of Ind among a numlicr of people 

'flicrc arc two things to be guanlcd against m 
exerx fntrtle, its combinstion and lU dnision lu 
comuinstion is most dangerous , and against tins 
incnnxcnienco wo haxo pitnidcd the follow uig 
rcmeibes 1 nic great dependence of tlic senators 
on tbe people bv annual elections , and that not by 
an xindislinguisficd rabble, like tbe Lngbsb electors, 
but b} men of fortuuoand dlucation J llic Email 
poircr they are allowed fliej haxc ftu ofUccs to 
iliapose of Almost all arc gnen bj tlie magistrates 
in tUc counties 3 1 he court of com;Kslitors, wlucU, 
licing composed of men tlml arc tbcir nials next to 
tbem in interest, and iiiicxsj m tbcir present pilua- 
tion, mil be sure to tako all ndiantages against 
tliem 

llip division of tlic senate is prevented, 1 By 
the smallness of tlicir number g As faction sup- 
]) 0 «i*s n combination iii n separate interest, it is 
prevcnlctl by their dependence on the people 3 
^Hic) have a power of expelling an) factious memlior 
It IS true, when nnotlicr memi er of t!ic same spirit 
wmts> itvm Vot; wotAt, \Vir> Vitfit? Tro |rtrtTcr ol 
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oxpelliiif^ him : nor is it fit they should, for that 
shows the humour to he in tlie peoidc, and inai' 
possibly arise from some ill conduct in public affairs. 
4. Almost any man, in a senate so regularly chosen 
by the people, may be supposed fit for any civil 
office. It would he proper, therefore, for the senate 
to form some general resolutions ivith regard to the 
disposing of offices among tlie members : which 
resolutions would not confine them in critical times, 
nlien e.xtraordinary parts on the one hand, or extra- 
ordinary stupidity' on the other, appears in any 
senator ; but they would he sufficient to prevent 
intrigue and faction, h}' making the disposal of the 
offices a thing of course. For instance, let it be a 
resolution, TJiat no man shall enjoy any office till 
he has sat four years in the senate : that, except 
ambassadors, no man shall he in office two years 
following: that no man shall attain the higher 
offices but through the lower ; that no man shall 
he protector twice, etc. 'llie senate of Venice 
govern themselves by such resolutions. 

In' foreign politics tlie interest of the senate can 
scarcely ever be divided from that of the people ; 
and therefore it is fit to make the senate absolute 
with regard to them, otherwise there could be no 
secrecy or refined policy. Besides, without money 
no alliance can be executed, and the senate is still 
sufficiently dependent. Not to mention, that the 
legislative power, being always superior to the 
executive, the magistrates or representatives may 
interpose whenever they think proper. 

Tlie chief support of the British government is 
the opposition of interest : but that, though in the 
main serviceable, breeds endless factions. In the 
foregoing plan, it does all the good without any of 
the harm. The competitors have no power of con- 
trolling the senate : they have only the power of 
accusing, and appealing to the people. 

It is . necessary, likeinse, to prevent both 
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cnmliination and «lj\i«on in t!ip tlioiie-ind nn{n— 
tnlp?. Tim i? done pufliciuitl) b} tlic fcparation 
of pb»cc<» and interest^ 

Ilut, lc«t Ihit pIioqM not lx* fufRcient, tluir 
dpf>cn«lcncc on tbo 10,000 for tlinr election^ fcracw 
to the f-nmo parno«e 

Nor tint all , far tlie 10,000 niaj rc^nme tlie 
poorer %^1lcnc^cr Ibc) plcvio, and not onl) nJicn 
tliej all nlca«e, but itben an) fne of a lumdr(sl 
jlcme, niucli Will Inppcii upon the \crj fiivl 
8U9ptcmn of a eepiralc interest. 

llie 10,000 arc too Hrpe n 1 h> 1) eitlier to unite 
or divide, except when thej meet in one jdacc, and 
fall under the guidance of nnj!»itiotn leniers Not 
to mention their annual election, hj the whole hodj 
of the people, that arc of an) eon<idcntion 

V 1 ‘mall commonnealth n the hajpie>t poieni 
menl m the norld aMlhm it«clf. becoii e cveo 
lie? under the e)o of tlio rulere hut it ina) bo 
fuMuwI hr pTcat force from williout 'Jim fcheme 
Focma to haio all the advantages both of a great 
and a liUlt commonwealth 

1 \cr) count) Ian ma) be annulled eitlier bj* tlu 
feualc or another count), liccausc that fUqws an 
ojiposilion of interest in winch caco no part ought 
to decide for itself Hic nutter must bo referred 
to the whole, which wall best dctcmiine wlnt agrees 
with general interest 

As to tlio clergy and militu, the reasons of these 
orders arc obiious M itliout the dependence of 
the clergy on the cml magistrates, and wntlioiit a 
militia, it IS 111 vain to think tliat aii) free goscni- 
nicnt will c\cr have eecnnlj or stahilitj 

In many goaernments, tlic inferior magistrates 
liaa 0 no rew irds hut what nnso from their ainhition 
aanit}, or public spirit flic salaries of the 1 rencli 
judges amount not to the interest of the sums thej 
my for their ofTices flic Dutch hu^gom^ste^s 
Iia\ e little mocc immcfliate profit tUau tUe J^ngUsU 
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jtistiiT.M of jifnco, or tin? nn-tnljcri- of llic noto r of 
< 'onuiu»ii‘'' fonucrly. lltil lest ntiy ‘•Inojlfl Misjiort 
(Imt tlii^ vronlfl Itej'ol nog’Hiroiioo in tlio odmun*-- 
tratinn (niiidi liltln to In? t>ari-(l. ronj-iiicrhit,' tlio 
iiatiintl aTobition of mankind), lot tltc matri-lrato * 
liavf! coinjirtont Kilario-'. 'llie Ki-nfUnr;! have nn'e.-« 
to f-o many honoiiraldi' .and lucrative ofileo', that 
tlioir atlendanre iiocd.M not hn hoticlit. ’1 here i? 
lililo altcndanrc required of tin? rcpro^cntativo-r. 

'llirit tlic forotroiiii^ jdnii of povornmoiit 
inactiraldf, no one can donbt ^vho rontidonf tlio 
ro?('inblanro llial il ticars to tho roinniomvoaUli of 
tlu* tniilod ProvinccH, a uoM* anti ronon iiod ^overn- 
inont. Tlio altcralion« in the j)r('>ont ‘■chenu* i-eern 
all evidently for the better. 1. 'I’lic rei>refentation 
1 =! more equal. 2. 'Jlic iinliinitod jiouor of the 
hurponia^ter!! in the loniiH, nhieh forniM a jicrfeet 
arislocracv in the Dutch eommoinvoallli, i? corrected 
hy a ncll-toinpered democniry, in pvin.£? to the 
people the annual election of the county repre- 
.‘•entalivcp. th 'I’he nepitive, nhich every province 
and town has upon the. whole hotly of the. Dutch 
llopuhlic, with repird to alliancc.s, peace and war. 
anti the inipo.sition t)f ta.ve.s, is here removed. 4. 
'I’lie coiintie.s, in the pro.sent jilan, arc not so indc- 
])entlent of each ttthcr, nor do tliey form seirarate 
bodic.s so much a.s the seven provinct^, where the 
jealousy and envy of the smaller provinces and 
towns a<rainst the greater, particularly Holland and 
Amsterdam, have frequently disturbed the govern- 
ment. Larger powoi^s, though of the safe.st kind, 
are intrusted to the senate than the Statc.s-CJenoral 
posses.s ; hy which means the former may become 
more expeditious and secret in their re.«olutions 
than it is possible for the hatter. 

The chief alterations that could he made on the 
British government, in order to bring it to the most 
perfect model of limited monarchy, seem to he the 
following. Fiiwf. the plan of Crom^vell’s parliament 
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ou;;]il to I e rc«lore<!, Lj* making Iho rcpre^cntAlioii 
oqutl, and l>j allowing notio to vote in tlio conntj 
elccbons wIioJprw5c«'* not a proprrtj of 200/ ^nlnc 
fWfindli/, As such a House of Commons would Iw 
too weight) for a frail House of I»nls, like tlio 
present the Ihshojw, and Scotch I’ccrs, ought to ho 
remoied the number of tlio upper house ou„ht to 
be ratseil to three or four huniirc*! tlio seiLs not 
hcretliUr}i but during life the) ought to ha^o tlic 
eloclifm of thrir own members and no commoner 
should lioallowcil to refuse a #c^t that was oTere«l 
him II) this mentis the House of I/inls would 
rotuist entirely of the men of chief creilit, abilities, 
and interest in the nntion , and ever) turbulent 
Itn Icr in the House of Commons might be taken off, 
and connectttl b) mtcrent vtilh the ilouso of IVerv 
*'uch an anslocnc) would be an excellent Unmer 
lioth to the monarch) and against it At present, 
the Ik-iUnco of our government depends in somo 
measure on tlio aluhties and bchnvinur of the 
fovereign , vrlucli arc variable and uncertain 
cireumstanccs 

Ilus plan of limited monarch), liovrcvcr corrected, 
peems still liable to three great nicomcniences 
/7r»/, It removes not cntircl), though it may soften 
tho lurtics of court and c»un/;y Secondly, Tlio 
knija personal character must still have great 
iiifluenco on tho government Thirdly, Tlio snonl 
IS in tho hands of a single person, who will nliva)3 
neglect to discipline the militia in order to have a 
pretence for keeping up a standing arm) * 

shall conclude thi<i subject, with obsening 
tho falsohool of the common opinion, that no largo 

’ > It iscvtitcnt that (liisuamortaldistcmncrin Iho I^ntisU 
government, o{ which it mast at last {ocTitab]) perish 1 
mast however confess, that bwcdcapcems In tome measure, 
to have remedied this incoorctucncc, and to have a mil tia 
along withiU limited monarch), as well as a standing arm), 
which is less dangerous than the Untish 
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statCj such as France or Great Britain^ could ever 
ho modelled into a commonwealth, hut that such a 
form of government can only take place in a city 
or small territory. The contrary seems probable. 
Tliough it is more diflicult to form a republican 
government in an extenbive country than in a city, 
there is more facility when once it is formed, of 
preserving it steady and uniform, without tumult 
and faction. It is not easy for the distant parts of 
a large state to combine in any plan of free govern- 
ment; hut they easily conspire in the esteem and 
reverence for a single person, who, by means of this 
popular favour, may seize the power, and forcing 
the more obstinate to submit, may establish a 
monarchical government. On the other hand, a 
city readily concurs in the same notions of govern- 
ment, the natural equality of property favours 
liberty, and the nearness of habitation enables the 
citizens mutually to assist each other. Even under 
absolute princes, the subordinate goveniment of 
cities is commonly republican ; while that of counties 
and provinces is monarchical. But these same cir- 
cumstances, which facilitate the erection of common- 
wealths in cities, render their constitution more 
frail and uncertain. Democracies are turbulent. 
For, however the people may be separated or divided 
into small parties, eitlicr in their votes or elections, 
their near habitation in a city will always make the 
force of popular tides and currents very sensible. 
Aristocracies are better adapted for peace and order, 
and accordingly were most admired by ancient 
writers ; but they are jealous and oppressive. In a 
large government, which is modelled with masterly 
skill, there is compass and room enough to refine 
the democracy, from the lower people who may bo 
admitted into the first elections, or first concoction 
of the commonwealth, to the higher magistrates 
who direct all the movements. At the same time, 
the parts are so distant and remote, that it is very 
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iljfiicijU, rllhcr lij* inlripie, prpjuriipc, or passion, 
to liurr}' them into any measures a^amat the public 
interest 

It U nreillesa to inquire, whether fuch n po'crii- 
ment wnuM Iks immortal. 1 allow the justness of 
the pool'* exehmilion on tlio rmlless projects of 
lnirnan nee, .Vuii aiiH /ornTrl 'nieworlu itfclfpro- 
Itibly H not immortil, f'lich consumin;; phenes nny 
ari«c os wouW lea\e e\cn a perfect j;o>emmrnt n 
sreik prey to its ijeichl*otirs. \l'o know not to wlmt 
lcn;rlh rnllmsiasm, or other cxtnonhnary nune- 
merits of the human miml, may transport men to 
the ne,;lect of all onler on*! public pooil. M liero 
iliffcrenco of interest is remowl, whimsical miac- 
countahlo factions oActi arise, from personal favour 
or enmity. I’crliap^ ru«t may ffrow to the iiprinp* 
of the mo.'l accuntc political nvachnie, mnl iU«onlcp 
its motions, hasilj, extensive conquests, when 
purnueil, must Iw the rum of cvcrj’freepos'cmmcul; 
niul of the nmro pcrA'Ct pncniments sooner than 
of the imperfect; because of iho aery mlvanLaces 
which tho former |k)sscss nlmvc tho latter. Ami 
though mich A state ought to establish n fumlamental 
law a.rnnst conquests, )ct republics have ambition 
as well AS inchvnluah, mnl present lnte^e^t nnl<c^ 
men forgetful of their posterity. It is a suHicient 
incitement to human enucav ours, that such n govern- 
ment wonbl flourish for many ages; without pre- 
tending to bestow, on nny work of man, tint 
immortality which the Almighty seems to Iiavo 
refused to Ins own productions. 




or MIRACLES 
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l*Anr 1 

Tirmr J*. In Dr Tillotwm*# irnlinj^, an arpomcnt 
apsmt t«c rmi prr/rner, trlilcli i* a« concl'W', atul 
and itruiifTi a^ anj arinimotit tui r>o»ul)lj 
\h }iu]i|o c<l acn1n«t a doctnncfro little uortln of a 
Fenoa* rrfutatinn. It {<orkno)\Icil)rrtl onall iianrlr, 
fajrn that Ifaroc*! p-cUtc» lliat tlio anlhontj, cilltrr 
af tlia Scnpttiro or of tndiUon, 1» foumlwl merrlj 
on tlic tc*timony of Uio Apo<tlc«, who aero cjp- 
Mnlnrwc< to tho<fl niirarlw of our hnrionr, hj wliich 
Ic jfored liw diuno nussion Ourcrjdencc, then, 
far the tmlli of the Ckntticn rclipon, Ic^* than 
tho cudenco for the truth of our wnsw; bc«u»e, 
<Tcn til tho firrt authors of our rrhpon, It wm no 
pnlcr; aud it Is cxidriit it n)usldlm^l{^h in paj-^iii;: 
from them to Ihctr discijlcn, nor can mn ono rcFt 
Fuch confidcijpo in tlictr twUmon) an in tho imme- 
diate ohjcct of lus acn*c5 Jlut a ucakor ciidenco 
on ncier destro) a stronper, and thenforo, were 
tho (loclrino of tlio real prtsince cicr ro clearlj re- 
i oiled In Scnplurt, it were direct!) contrar) to tho 
rules of jiut reasoning 1o glio our a&Fcnt to it Jt 
contradicU Fcn«e, tliough boUi tho Scripture and 
tradition, on which it in supposed to lio huilt, cirr) 
not such evidence wtUt them as bctisc, when the) 
are considered morclyas external ciidcnces, and arc 
not brought home to cicrr ones breast hy tlic Im- 
mediate operation of the liol) Spirit 
Nothing IS Fo conicmcnt as a deci«no argument 
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of tliis kind, wliicli must at least silence tlie most 
arrogant bigotry and superstition, and free us from 
their impertinent solicikitions. I flatter myself 
that I have discovered an argument of a like 
nature, which, if just, will, ivitli the wise and 
learned, he an everlasting check to all kinds of 
superstitious delusion, and consequently will he 
useful as long as the world endures ; for so long, 

I presume, will the accounts of miracles .and prodi- 
gies he found in all liistorj^ sacred and profane. 

Tliougli ex'perience he our only guide in re.asoning 
concerning matters of fact, it must he acknowledged, 
that this guide is not altogether infallible, hut in 
some cases is apt to lead us into errors. One who 
in our climate should expect better weather in any 
week of June than in one of December, would rc.ason 
justly and conformably to experience; hut it is^ 
certain that he may happen, in the event, to find 
himself mistaken. However, we may observe that, 
in such a case, he would have no cause to complain 
of experience, because it commonly informs xis be- 
forehand of the uncertainty, by th.at contrariety of 
events which we may learn from a diligent observa- 
tion. All effects follow not with like certainty from 
their supposed causes. Some events are found, in 
all countries and all ages, to have been constantly 
conjoined together : others are found to have been 
more variable, and sometimes to disappoint our 
expectations ; so that in our reasonings concerning 
matter of fact, there are all im.aginahle degrees of 
assurance, from the highest certainty to the lowest 
species of moral evidence. 

A wise man, therefore, proportions his belief to 
the evidence. In such conclusions as are founded 
on an infallible experience, he expects the event 
with the last degree of assurance, and regards his 
past experience as a full proof of the future existence 
of that event. In other cases he proceeds with more 
caution : he weighs the opposite expeidments : he 
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considers ^liicli wde is snpjKJrtcd liy tlie prenler 
mjml)cr of cxporimenls : to tlmt side lie iuclhics « ilh 
doubt and liositatioii ; and when at hst lie fixc« Ids 
jud^icnt, llic c\ndcncc exceeds not nlmt uc properly 
call profiobilify. All probability, tben, supposes an 
opposition of experiments and observations, avliero 
tlio one side is found to overbahnee the oilier, and 
to proiluco n decree of evidence proporlionnl to tlio 
Ruperiontv. A luindred instances or experiments 
on one side, and fifty on nnotber, afford a doubtful 
expectation of any event; thouRli a hundred nnifonn 
ex|K;nments, witli only one that is contradictor)', 
reasonably bepet a prettv stron^ dejyrce of assurance. 
In all eases, wo rmist balance the opposite experi- 
ments, nliero they arc opposite, ami deduct the 
pmaller number from the prater, in order to know’ 
the exact force of the f uivcrior cv idence. 

Toapplytheso principles to a particular Instance ; 
xro may ob«crv e, t nat there is no species of rcaeonlnp 
more common, more useful, ami even necessary to 
human life, than that which is derived from the 
testimony of men, and the reports of eyewitnesses 
and spectators. 'n,is species of rcisoniiip, perhaps, 
one may deny to be founded on the relation of cause 
and effect. I shall not dispute about a wonl. It 
will be eufllcient to olwerve, that our assurance in 
any argument of this kind is derived from no other 
imnciplc than our oWrvation of the veracity of 
human testimony, and of the usual conformity of 
facts to the report of witnesses. It being a general 
maxim that no objects Imo any distoverablo con- 
nection together, and that all the inferences which 
we can draw from one to another, arc founded 
merely on our experience of their constant and 
regular conjunction, it is evident that we ought not 
to make an exception to this maxim in favour of 
human testimony, whose connection with any event 
seems, in itself, as little necessary as any other. 
"NVere not the memory tenacious to a certain degree; 
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and wliicli Lore so little analogy to those events of 
ivhich he had had constant and uniform experience. 
4’hough they were not contrar}'’ to his experience, 
they were not conformable to it.^ 

But in order to increase the probability against 
the testimony of witnesses, let us suppose that the 
fact which they affirm, instead of being only mar- 
vellous, is really miraculous ; and suppose also, 
that the testimony, considered apart and in itself, 
amounts ’to an entire proof, in that case there is 
proof against proof, of which the strongest must 
prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, in 
proportion to that of its antagonist. 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has estab- 
lished these laws, the proof against a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as_ any 
argument from experience can possibly be imagined. 
IVhy is it more than probable that all men must 

* No Indian, it is evident, could have experience that water 
did not freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature in a 
situation quite unknown to him ; and it is impossible for him 
to tell d priori what will result from it. It is making a new 
experiment, the consequence of which is always uncertain. 
One may sometimes conjecture from analogy what will 
follow ; but still this is but conjecture. And it must be con- 
fessed, that, in the present case of freezing, the event follows/ 
contrary to the rules of analog^’■, and is- such as a rational 
Indian would not look for. The operations of cold upon 
water are not gradual, according to the degrees of cold ; but 
whenever it comes to the freezing point, the water passes in 
a. moment, from the utmost liquidity to perfect hardness. 
Such an event, therefore, maybe denominated extraordinary, 
and requires a pretty strong testimony, to render it credible 
to people in a warm climate : but still it is not miracidous, 
nor contrary to uniform experience of the course of nature in 
cases where all the circumstances are the same. The in- 
liabitants of Sumatra have always seen water fluid in their 
own climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be 
deemed a prodigj' : but they never saw water in Musco^T 
during Oie winter ; and therefore they cannot reasonably be 
positn e what would there be the consequence. 
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ilio i tint lend ennnot, of itself, remain f««j>cti(lcd 
in the air; that fire con*nmc‘! wood, and is extm- 
pinshed hj wntcr; unless it Ihs tint tlic'o entnU 
aro found aercinhlc to the lnv« of inlure, and 
there n require*! a \iolaUon of t!ic«e Iws, or, in 
other word«, a miracle to present them? S’olhinp 
H estccmcil a imncle, if it cicr happen ni the 
common course of nature It n no minclc lint 
a man, fcemmsl) »» pool health, phonh! die on a 
sudden ; l»ecau‘c fuch a kind of death, thmiph more 
unusual thin nnj other, Im >ct I>ccn frtqticnUj 
oWneil to Inpjtcn Itut it n a imnclo tint a 
dead man ahouln como to life; boeanpc tint ha« 
ncicr been oWnod in an) or countr) 'flicro 
must, therefore, lie an uniform c>cj«ncnce apnnst 
ever) miraculous c^c^t, othen\i®o the event trould 
not ment that appolUlioii And os nn uniform 
exponcncc amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
and full prrjo/, from the inturo of the fact, npannt 
the existence of any miracle ; nor can such a proof 
1*0 dcslroje*!, or the miracle rendered credible, but 
bj an opposite proof, ivhich is superior * 

* Soniflitnea an creot maj not, tn term (a tnn- 
trar) to tbc laws of nature, bo<I >et, if it were real, it 
b) rrofon of somo circumstances, be denominated a miracle , 
because, m fact, it is contran to tlieso laws Thus if a 
person, cbiimin^ a diMue autliontf, should command a sick 
person to be ircll, a healthful man to fall down deal, tho 
clouds t« pour rain, the winds to t low in sliort should order 
man} natural rrent* which immcilisteh follow upon his 
command , these mi^tit justl) be cslecmwi miracles, Iccauso 
they arc reall) , In this case, contrar\ to the law « of nature 
lor if AH) suspicion remain, that the c^cIlt and command 
concurred b> accidcit, there is no mirncio tind no trans- 
pte^non of the Ian s of nature If this suspicion be remov e<i, 
there IS c\identU a miracle, and a transgression of thesu 
Ians , becanse nothing can be more contrar\ to nature than 
that the voice or command tf a man iihotdl have such an 
inllucnce A miracle maj be accurateh defined a trana- 
grtaaion of a late of valttrt hy (t partictdnr rohfion of the 
J)eity, or Ij the tnlerpotrlion qf tome inruible ayenl A 
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The plain consequence is (and it is a general 
maxim wortliy of our attention), ^^Tliat no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish : and even in that case 
there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and 
the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to 
that degree of force which remains after deducting 
the inferior.” AYlicn any one tolls me that he saw 
a dead man restored to life, 1 immediately consider 
ivith m}'self whether it be more probable that this 
person should cither deceive or be deceived, or that 
the fact whicli he relates should really have liap- 
pened. I weigh the one miracle against the other ; 
and according to the superioiaty which I discover, 
I pronounce my decision, and always reject the 
greater miracle. If tlie falseliood of Ins testimony 
would be more miraculous than the event wliich he 
relates, then, and not till then, can he pretend to 
command my belief or opinion. 


Paut II 

In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed, 
tliat the testimony upon which a miracle is founded, 
may possibly amount to entire proof, and that the 
falsehood of that testimony would be a real prodigy : 
but it is easy to show that we have been a gi’cat 
deal too liberal in our concession, and that tlmre 
never was a miraculous event established on so full 
an evidence. 

mirjicle may either he discovered h3' men or not. This alters 
not its nature and essence. The raising of a house or ship 
into the air js a visible mir.aclc. The raising of a feather, 
when the wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for 
that piirpose, is os real a miracle, though not so sensible with 
regard to us. 
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lr;»^rrs«i«*, rf j-Trjftr»?lo^ l<. ai 'I trf I^ihc tJ p f r»t 
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IIM trt lirli<»«r ati'l »T|inrl, with lln* jrrT3lr»t 
't 1 nn<l *•'-«•»«*, oil rrl'^ltts* mlraclM? 

TliHIp, It a I'rrsijmptmn P^phnl 

all »«j«'rulMr»l ami itiJrirtilm:* rrUtlw'i, that llirr 
arr ol/^rrt*! ftilt'Jlj’ l« alimml ammif? Inipr'iil aiitl 
lrtrl»\M*j* irttlfrsi» ; vt If a rhiliroil !«^ple lia* mrr 
nr«i aiI*nlMlott Iti aii^* of tlirrn, Oat will 

JiP frtuml lo lai<* rtrcjr^l thriu frw» l?jior»ul aivl 
Inrlnruii* Bijrp«tnr», '*lin Inii'nilUM thnn nillj 
Uial IjjWfiliUf MJictlon and ontlmril)* nlilfli nlnraM 
sttpnd rfccjrrl ot^nfon*. IVlirn up f>pn>‘*p tnc 
finit liUtnrir* of all DattfMw, up an* apt in itmciiip 
onr*phT^ trjn»p'«r1»*'l Inin mitup jjpw norld, ulipn* 
the uIioIp fnmp of intan* la d{<<j«Hnlo»l» at»l «'»rry 
olwjjeiil pprfonrw ita operatinna In a lltf^l•n^nl mantirr 
from uhat it ilo« at present, llitUp^, n*\oluUoni«, 
ixitilcnct*, famine, and doatli. arc nerer llio 
of Ujo«c lattiral can^ whicli wo mpcricticci 
t! u 
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Prodigies^ omens, oracles, judgments, quite obscure 
the few natural events that are intermingled, with 
them. But as the former grow thinner every page, 
in proportion as we advance nearer the enlightened 
ages, we soon learn that there is nothing mysterious 
or supernatural in the case, hut that all proceeds 
from the usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, and that, though this inclination may 
at intervals receive a check from sense and learn- 
ing, it can never be thoroughly extirpated from 
human nature. 

It is strange, a judicious reader is apt to say, upon 
the perusal of these wonderful historians, that suck 
prodigious .events never happen in our dags ! But it 
is nothing strange, I hope, that men should lie in 
all ages. You must surely have seen instances 
enough of that frailty. You have yourself heard 
many such marvellous relations started, which, being 
treated with scorn by all the wise and judicious, 
have at last been abandoned even by the vulgar. 
Be assured, that those renowned lies, which have 
spread and flourished to such a monstrous height, 
arose from like beginnings ; but being sown in a 
more proper soil, shot up at last into prodigies 
almost equal to those which they relate. 

It was a vise policy in that false prophet Alexander, 
^vho, though now forgotten, was once so famous, to 
lay the first scene of his impostures in Paphlagonia, 
where, as Lucian tells us, the people were extremely 
ignorant and stupid, and ready to swallow even the 
grossest delusion. People at a distance, who are 
weak enough to think the matter at all worthy 
inquiry, have no opportunity of receiving better 
information. The stories come magnified to them 
by a hundred circumstances. Fools are industrious 
in propagating the imposture ; while the wise and 
learned are contented, in general, to deride its 
absurdity, witholit informing themselves of the 
particular facts by which it may be distinctly 
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I may add, as a fourlh reason, ivhicli dimiuislies 
tlic authority of prodigies, tliat there is no testimony 
for any, even those ndiicli liave not been expressly 
detected, that is not opposed by an infinite number 
of witnesses ; so that not only the miracle destroys 
the credit of testimony, but the testimony destroys 
itself. To make this the better understood, lot us 
consider, that in mattei’s of religion, whatever is 
different is contrary ; and that it is impossible the 
religions of ancient llome, of Turkey, of Siam, and 
of China, should all of them be established on any 
solid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, pre- 
tended to have been wrought in any of these 
religions, (and all of them abound in miracles,) as 
its Srect scope is to establish the particular system 
to ivhich it is attributed ; so has it the same force, 
though more indirectly, to overthrow every other 
system. In destroying a rival system, it likewise 
destroys the credit of those miracles on which that 
system was established, so that all the prodigies of 
different religions are to be regarded as contrary 
facts, and the evidences of these prodigies, whether 
weak or strong, as opposite to each other. Accord- 
ing to this method of reasoning, when we believe 
any miracle of iNIahomet or his successors, we have 
for our warrant the testimony of a foAv barbarous 
Arabians ; and, on the other hand, we are to regard 
the authority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
and, in short, of all the authors and witnesses, 
Grecian, Chinese, and Roman Catholic, who have 
related any miracle in their particular religion ; I 
say, we are to regard their testimony in the same 

to be wisbed that some of the accounts published by his 
followers and accomplices had remained. The opposition 
and contrast betwixt the character and conduct of the same 
man as drawn bj' a friend or an enemy, is as strong, even in 
common life, much more in these religious matters, as that 
betwixt any two men in the world; betwixt Alexander and 
St. Paul, for instance. ' See a letter to Gilbert AYest, Esq., 
on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paql. 
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Itptil M if tJir% hni! tiicnliOiiotl llie MalioDclan 
mjnrJp, and had Jn pxjn»* iorm* cojjlradjclrd it, 
wiUt the Kimc rrrtnmly n thry liave for tlic tnlnclo 
Ihcj irlnlp n»l* arputncntniA) npt^roxersiiljuift 
ana rrfm^J, 1 ut Js imt in iralit) ihuirpul from tln» 
rcTwniinc of n judcp. trim *.u|ijio»c<i Uint Uip credit 
of t^TO orjint^'C^, a crime atram«t on> 

one, i« iIe«lrojetl \i\ tlip testimony of two otlicw, 
wlio afiirm Imn to inre liccn twoliHmlrctl loapties 
distant nt the Mmo in«Unt wlioii t!ie enme !s mkI 
to hare liecn commille*! 

One of llie l»«l nltex*r*l minrlM m all profino 
InMorj, I« Uml wlncli *Incitu*i report* of \c*jn«im, 
who cuml a tlin d man In Alemndm l>> inciii* of 
111* Bpillle, and n lami min l») Oie mere toncli of 
111* ftKit ♦ in ol>c<licncc to a \i*ion of the poil 
who hvl enjoine*! them to hire recourse to tlm 
1 mperor for lhe«e minctiloti* curr^ ilie ftorj 
may Ik* fern In that fme historinn , where e\cri 
cjrc«m«Lincc reem* to mid wcipht to the te*itinionj, 
and iinpht lK*<h«phje«l nt Iirpowilh all llie forco 
of arpiment and clo<jiirncc. If nii) one wore now 
conconiM to enforce ihocildcnce of that cxplwlcd 
and idolitron* ftnpcrstitioii flic praMtj, polidil), 
ape, and prohiU of bo prcit an Kmporor, who, 
throuj^h tlic whole course of Id* lift coinercw in a 
fatniltar minncr with Ins fnends and courtiers, and 
ne\cr affected thocc cxtrmnhnar) airs of dnimlj 
assumed h) Alexander and Dcmelnus the his- 
torian, a eontemporor) writer, noted for candour and 
\eracity, and withal, the creilest and most ikuic 
tratinp genius pcrhai»s of all antiqnilj , and fo fne 
from anj tendency to creduht}, tint he c\cn lies 
under the contrary impuUition of atheism and pro 
fineness the person*, from whoso anthont) ho 
relatc<l tho mimcle, of estahliFhed character for 
judgment and *orictt}, os we may well presume, 
cyewitnt scs of the fact, and tonhnnmg their testi- 
mony, after the I laiiau familj was dc«|>oiled of the 
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empire, aiul could no longer give any revard as the 
price of a lie. Utmmquc, qui intcrfncrc, mine quoqm 
memorant, poatqmm nullum mnndncio pretium. To 
wliicli, if we add the public nature of the facts^ as 
related, it will appear that no evidence can well be 
supposed stronger for so gross and so palpable a 
falsehood. 

There is also a memorable story related by 
Cardinal De Iletz, which may well deserve our 
consideration. 'When that intriguing politician lied 
into Spain to avoid the persecution of his enemies, 
he passed through Saragossa, the capital of Arragon, 
where he was shown, in the cathedral, a man who 
liad served seven years as a door-keeper, and was 
well known to everybody in to\ni that had ever 
paid his devotions at that church. He had been 
seen for so long a time wanting a leg, but recovered 
that limb by the rubbing of holy oil upon the stump ; 
and the Cardinal assures us that he saw him with 
two legs. This miracle was vouched by all the 
canons of the chui'ch ; and the whole company in 
town were appealed to for a confmiiatioJi of the 
fact; whom the Cardinal found, by their zealous 
devotion, to be thorough believers of the miracle. 
Here the relater was also contemporary to the 
supposed prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine 
chai-acter, as well as of gi-eat genius ; the miracle 
of so singular a nature as could scarcely admit of 
a counterfeit, and the witnesses very numerous, and 
all of them, in a manner, spectators of the fact to 
which they gave their testimony. And what adds 
mightily to the force of the evidence, and may 
double our surprise on this occasion, is, that the 
Cardinal himself, who relates the story, seems not 
to give any credit to it, and consequently cannot be 
suspected of any concurrence in the holy fraud. 
He considered justly, that it was not requisite, in 
order to reject a fact of this nature, to be able 
accurately to disprove the testimony, and to trace 





raVdjfMvl llironclj nil llicrtrfWtniLince«nf I<n3rpr5’ 
n»fi wliJrJi f nj'lowJ it Hr Jvurw thit, «<« 

tln« wa* m*nmn ijj alto^ctlirr imp<miMe nt niij 
f-mall ili'-tinrc df timdBiifl plate, fd it rxlrmirlj 
<lifiicnU, r\rn vrlirrc ont wa* IniTnfHliatilj prc'cnl, 
livn*3*on of lljf* lijcotrj, ipionnrr, citnuiop, nnil 
ropjcry of n pnai jejrt*of imtiLmtl He tiicreforr 
roticluiJM. liVe n jH«i TM»o»rr, llntmcli nn cn ulcncc 
ramM faueJjooiJ })rK»i llir m Are of ft, aijil tint 

a minclr, utipprirtM 1i\ nn} Itnonii le<tjmftu), tv^a 
iunre jiroperl) n»>ulijoct*ofilcn«inii tlnnofnrpimtnt 
Hirre »>errl> Mc\er tnn n prealcr of 

rniraclM n'-cnl^cl to oj»e oor-on t!im lIiO'C wlucli 
Men htelj* Mil (n Imr ricoii «ninp?it ;n j-nnee 
wiwM U»e tomli of A1 »Ik I*an', tlie fimom .Iaijecni‘t, 
W’iUiwMm' Mtirtit) t1»e pcoplettcre tn Inncclclii'Ictl 
'Hie curuip of the aick, fn^mc Iionnnp to the dnf, 
and Htflit to the lillntl, were e\erjffjifre talk^l of 
i< the u-ioal olTcrta of tint Iiol) »enii!rhn7 Jiut 
'that i« more cxtraordinnr}, manj of the ininclcH 
Were lfnme»lnleJ) pri»e*l Mf>oo tlm ^i>ol, l»ofort 
judpes of im»juestioue<! mtepritj, ntlNlwl h) ttit- 
i»e*K*s of credit nt»l (Ii<tinrtion, >n n learned n^, nt»l 
on the moat tminenl Ihentrc Umt u no\r m the world 
Nor >• thia ttU a rchtion of them was piihlnhed 
n«<I (haprrf*eil etorj'wherc; nor \iTrc the JfiuiU, 
thoupli a learned hod}^ supported h} tlio cimI 
iniyrKtnle^ and de{ermj»r«l enemies to thoao opinions 
>n whose A' our the msnclcs were Kiid to ln>e hctii 
wrouphl, i>cr nhle distmctlj to refute them* 

• Tina l)ftok was arnt I) Mon* Montporon, conti'cllfir or 
of Uie jorlittiicnt of I'ao« n nnn of fi;o'r<? anl 
eJanrfer, arfio araa afaoninartjr to the cnii«e and rt>« 
ral I to 1)0 fomcwlicre m n donpron on account of lus boot 
riicre ia anothrr l»ook in three aolumca (called /'ccueil tint 
*/ roclrt <U I Ahh^ 1 artt) ctnop lui accoant of manj of tJiPiw* 
mlraeleg, an 1 nccompaniol with prefntorj discoiirrca, avlnch 
are aery well wntten Tbero runs, liowcaer, through the 
^rbolc of thcao ft n liculona companaon lictwccn the miracfcS 
‘Wit wc/iVzrtftt tt ^!Hfc KAA , ViVi tewAvi, 
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MHiere shall wc find such a number of circumstances 
agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? And 

that the evidence for the latter is cfjiial to that for the former : 
as if the testimony of men could ever be put in the balance 
■with that of God'himsclf, who conducted the pen of the in- 
spired writers. If these writers indeed, were to be con- 
sidered mcrclj' as human testimony, the French author is 
ver3' moderate in his comparison ; since he might, with some 
appe.arancc of reason, pretend that the Jansenist miracles 
must surpass the other in evidence and authoriti". The 
following circumstances arc dr.awn from authentic papers, 
inserted in the above-mentioned book._ 

Jlan)' of the miracles of Abb6 Paris were proved imme- 
diate!}' by witnesses before the officiality, or bishop's court, 
at Paris, under the eye of Cardinal Noailles, whoso character 
for integrity and capacity was never contested even by bis 
enemies. 

Ilis successor in the archbishopric was an enemy to the 
jansenists, and for that reason promoted to the See by the 
Court. Yet twenty-two rectors or curt's of Paris, 'with, 
infinite earnestness, press him to examine those miracles, 
which they assert to be known to the whole world, and 
indisputably certain : but he wisely forbore. 

The lilolinist party had tried to discredit these miracles in 
one instance, that of hlademoisellc la Franc. But, besides 
that their proceedings were in many respects the most 
irregular in the world, particularly in citing only a few of 
the Jansenist ■(vitnesses, whom they tampered with : besides 
this, I say, they soon found themselves ovcnvhelmed by a 
cloud of new witnesses, one hundred and twenty' in number, 
most of them persons of credit and substance in Paris, who 
gave oath for the miracle. This was accompanied with .a 
solemn and earnest appeal to the parliament. But the 
parliament were forbidden, by authority, to meddle in the 
affair. It was at last obseia-ed, that where men are heated 
by zeal and enthusiasm, there is no degree of human testi- 
mony so strong as may not be procured for the greatest 
absiirdity : and those who will be so silly as to examine the 
affair by that medium, .and seek particular flaws in the testi- 
mony, arc almost sure to be confounded. It must be a miser- 
able imposture, indeed, that does not prevail in that contest. 

All who have been in France about that time have heard 
of the reputktion of Mons. Herault, the Lieutenant de Police, 
whose vigilance, penetration, activity, and extensive in- 
telligence, hdve been much talked of. This magistrate, who 
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of tlie events Avliicli they relate ? And tliis^ surely, 
in the eyes of all reasonable people, will- alone he 
regarded as a sufficient refutation. 

Is the consequence just, because some human 
testimony has the utmost force and authority in 
some cases, when it relates the battles of Philippi 
or Phavsalia for instance, that therefore all kinds of 
testimony must, in all cases, have equal force and 
authoi'ity ? Suppose that the Caesarean or Poiu- 
PEiAN factions had, each of them, claimed the 
victory in these battles, and that the historians of 
each party had uniformly ascribed the advantage to 
their own side, how could mankind, at this distance, 
have been able to determine between them? Tlie 
contrariety is equally strong between the miracles 

sanctity of life, as well as cxlraordinarj’ capacity, is well 
known'. The famous Kacinc gives an account of this miracle 
in his famous history of Port Eoyal, and fortifies it wjth all 
the proofs, which a multitude of nuns, priests, physicians, 
and men of the world, all of them of undoubted credit, could 
bestow upon it. Several men of letters, particularly the 
bishop of Toumay, thought this miracle so certain, as to 
employ it in the refutation of atheists and freethinkers. The 
queen-regent of Fr.ance, who was extremely prejudiced 
against the Port Royal, sent her own physician to examine 
the miracle, who returned an absolute convert. In short, 
the_ supernatural cure was so incontestable, that it saved, for 
a time, that famous monastery from the ruin with which it 
ivas threatened by the Jesuits. Had it been a cheat, it had 
certainly been detected by such sagacious and powerful 
antagonists, and must have hastened the nnn of the con- 
trivers. Our divines, who can build up a formidable castle 
upon such despic.'ible materials ; what a prodigious fabric 
could they have reared from these and many other circum- 
stances which I have not mentioned ! IIow often would the 
great names of Pascal, Racine, Amaud, Nicole, have re- 
sounded in our cars? But if they be wise, they had better 
adopt the miracle, as being more worth a thousand times 
than all the rest of their collection. Besides, it may Ber\'c 
verj- much to their purpose. For that miracle was reallj'' 
performed by the touch of an authentic holy prickle of the 
holy thorn, which composed the holy crown, which, etc. 





jtUiM lIrroilM!!'* or I’lntarrh, •»:»*! tiim* 
iteffrcrcrf fif ^fanina, tlMc, or nrir tnwU'-h 
Jiiftomn 

'Pio ujn* Irnil n xrry ncvlrm r faiilj to (*trr\ 
rrport wlurlj fi\oor< ll«r of lie rrtmrtrr, 

irhflJjr* it jnicii'ff* )«J* Jji* fanillt, or 

liiwrlf, or ill «n\ othrr «n) >tnl.r» iit wafj lu« 
iiatunl hiclmatjojj* nml It«t wlnl 

pw'rr tcmjMljfm tlan to aoprar n nutMouarj, a 
prwj In t, «n amKv>-ai{or from iii’i' rti * W Ito miiitd 
not rncountrr mmj iLincrr* anti ilintniltif^ In onlrr 
to ol’atn M) unllimr a ebanoti'r* Or xf, If) tlir 
Iiflp of mjiit\ and n l«rntr«l Innfiintmn, a imn 
iw« /!r^l fiwdr a ronrrrt of h(m‘<U, and rntrnti 
fcnflUhlj into tlio ilrlai otif nlu> ever »rnijdr* !t» 
nukr o»o nf piouH fnm!« In nipport of fo Jiolj ami 
nvrntoTimi^ a ca\\*c? 

'Hir >mrk ma) liert* kmdip into tlfO ernto*! 

/lamr, Iiccin*^ titc ntatcnali an* oIin\*< f»rri«ml for 
It, 'llio nriifutn ^ntut «Krir»f/»fnii;f,* tlir pizitiff 
I^puUco, rcrrlu prwlil), witlimit cxainmation, 
wlnto^pr Foollira iioj^crKtitioti am! proinntp« wondor 

Hmr man) fctnncs of tlfj« mluri In%r, in all 
acri, l)Cfn dotcctrtl nml rx|l«lpd m their lufinc) * 
How man) more have Itcrn crlphmtcd fora time, 
and havenftrnTnnl* sunk Info nrrlrrl and ohjnion? 
^Hicro stick report*, therefore, Jl) nlfotit, the snlu- 
tion of Uic jfhenomenon !■» oliviou<t, and we jmlpe 
m conformit) to recuhr experience and ot»«eiTaltnii, 
when T\B account for it h) the knomi and natunl 
prmcipUs of cretiulit) and delusion And shall «c, 
nlhep thin have recourse to so natiinl a foln- 
tion, allow (if a nnraculou'i aiolation of the most 
eslablishetl laws of nature? 

1 need not mention the difficulty of detecline i 
fal?cljooil*jji am private or even niihlic histor), 
at the place where it ii raid to happen, much 
more vrlicn the cccuc w lemorcd to cv er eo small a 
* Ltimcr 
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distance. Even a court of judicature, witli all tlie 
authority, accuracy, and judgment, which they can 
employ, find themselves often at a loss to distinguish 
het^veen truth and falsehood in the most recent 
actions. But the matter never comes to any issue, 
if trusted to the common method of altercation and 
debate, and flying rumours, especially when men’s 
passions have taken part on either side. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wise and 
learned commonly esteem the matter too incon- 
sidei’able to deserve their attention or regard. And. 
when afterwards they would willingly detect the 
cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded multitude, 
the season is now past, and the records and wit- 
nesses, which might clear up the matter, have 
perished beyond recovery. 

No means of detection remain hut those ■ivhich 
must he drami from the very testimony itself of the 
reporters : and these, though always sufficient with 
the judicious and knowing, are commonly too flne 
to fall under tlie comprehension of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that no testi- 
mony for any kind of miracle has ever amounted 
to a probability, much less to a proof ; and that, 
even supposing it amounted to a proof, it would be 
opposed by anotlier proof, derived from the very 
nature of the fact which it would endeavour to es- 
tablish. It is experience only which gives authority 
to'lmman testimony ; and it is the same expei’ience 
tvliich assures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, these two kinds of experience are con- 
trary, we have nothing to do but to subtract the 
one from tlie other, and embrace an opinion either 
on one side or the other, with that assurance which 
.arises from the remainder. But according to the 
principle here explained, this subtraction with re- 
gard to all popular religions amounts to an entire 
annihilation ; and therefore u'e may establish it as 
a maxim, that no human testimony can have such 



uvyuvs KSS-AV.s :,4i 

forcf a« to jirorc n miracle, ami make ll a ju^t 
fottt»latinj» for any *«cl» ^yitem of irllpiou. 

I l>cjr llie UmiUiUnti* Wmnatle nwy It rcmarkcil, 
wjirn J My. llial a miracle can urarr It fijmcfl fo 
»*< to It tl.c fouijilallon of n of rrlijdon. 

lor I own, lint othcrwiM' there may p<K*Uily Ik; 
miracle*, or i mlalion* of the u^tnl counr of nature, 
of ftjch n kind a« to admit of nroof from Immati 
totimoJiy ; ihouph porhaji* It will he lm|>o«‘-il>le to 
find any »«ch in all tho ntonl* of liUtory. 'nai«, 
ruppo*e all ntiOion', In all laiinjaer*, np-ee, lint, 
from llie Irt of Jannarj*, IROT), tlicro was n total 
tlarknc*-* orcr the nliole earth for ciplit da)"* : pup. 
po*e that the tradition of tlii« cxtraonlinarj' event 
M ptill ftniMif and lirely nmonjr the people j that all 
traieller* who rrluni from fondpi countries hrintj 
ns aecount* of llie Mme tradition, without tho least 
lariatlon or eontndicUoii : it is evident lliat our 
present philosopher*, Instead of dnuhtinp the fact, 
ouffht to reeeiie it as certain, aij'l ouchl to pearcli 
for the causes wheneo it might he derivetl. 'lljo 
decay, corniplion, and di««oluUoii of jinture, is an 
event rendered proliahlc hy po many nnalope*, that 
any phenomenon, which peem* to hase a tendency 
loivanls that catastrophe, comes within tho reach of 
human testimony. If that (e*llmoi)y he very exten- 
sive and uuifonii. 

Hut ftupjtosG that all the historians who treat of 
Kugland Pliould neree, that on the first of Januarj*, 
1000, Queen KUr-abctli d»c«l; that both licfore and 
after J/er death, she nas p«?« hy her php}ch:>s and 
the wliolo court, ns is usual with jiersons of her 
rank; that licr fuccessor ssas acknowledged and 
proclaimeil by tlio Parliament; and that, after being 
mteiTcil for a monlli, slio again appeared, resumed 
tho throne, and governed Kiiglaml for tlirce years ; 
I nnifit confess .that 1 should bo surprised at the 
concurrence of'so many o«ltl circumstance*, but 
filiouhl not Iiavc the least inclination to believe so 
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miraculous an event. I should not doubt of her 
pretended deaths and of those other public circum- 
stances that followed it : I should only assert it to 
have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor 
possibly could he, real. You would in vain object 
to me the difficulty, and almost impossibility of de- 
ceiving the world in an affair of such consequence ; 
the wisdom and solid judgment of that renowned 
Queen ; with the little or no advantage which she 
could reap from so poor an artifice : all this might 
astonish me ; but I would still reply, that the 
knavery and folly of men are such common pheno- 
mena, that I should rather believe the most extra- 
ordinary events to arise from their concurrence, 
than admit of so signal a violation of the laws of 
nature. 

But should this miracle he ascribed to any new 
system of religion ; men, in all ages, have been so 
much imposed on by ridiculous stories of that kind, 
that this very circumstance would be a full proof 
of a cheat, and sufficient, with all men of sense, 
not only to make them reject j;he fact, but even 
reject it without further exammation. Tliough the 
being to whom the miracle is ascribed, be in this 
case Almighty, it does not, upon that account, 
become a whit more probable ; since it is impossible 
for us to know the attributes or actions of such a 
Being, otherwise than from the experience which 
we have of his productions in the usual course of 
nature. This still reduces us to past observation, 
and obliges us to compare the instances of the 
violation of truth in the testimony of men, with 
those of the violation of the laws of nature by 
rniracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are 
more common in the testimony concerning religious 
miracles than in that concerning any other matter 
of fact ; tliis must diminish very much the authority 
of the former testimony, and make us form a general 
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rt'eoluHoii never to lend any nttcnlion to it, nilli 
whatever Fpccious pretence it may bo covered. 

Lonl Bacon Eccni's to J>a%'o embraced tbo eamo 
princijdes of Tcaso/thig. “^Yo oDg^ljt," ‘says he, 
**to make a collection or particnlar history’ of all 
monsters and prodigiotw births or productiotis ; and, 
in a «onl, of every thin^ new, rare, and extra- 
onlinary in nature. BnV this must bo done nith 
the roost fcvcro scrutiny, lest wc depart from trutli. 
Above all, c\ery rclition must bo considered as sus- 
picions which depends in any depreo upon relipon, 
as the prodigies of Livy : and no less so c\ cry thing 
tliat is to bo found in tbo nriters on natural magic 
or alcbcmy, or such authors who ecem all of them 
to have an unconquerable appctito'for falsehood 
and fable." ^ 

I am the better pleased with the method of 
reasoning hero delivered, ns I think it may sen’o 
to confound those dangerous friends, or disguised 
enemies to the C'AnVian rcA^'on, wlio haso under- 
taken to defend it by the |)rinciplcs of human 
reason. Our most holy rclipon is founded on 
raiih, not on reason ; and it is a sure method of 
exposing it to put it to such a trial os it is Iiy no 
means htted to endure. To make this more evident, 
let us examine those miracles related in Scripture ; 
and, not to lose ourselves in too uidc a field, let 
us confiiio ourselves to such as no find in the Penta~ 
icuch, ivhicli wo shall examine, according to the 
principles of these pretended Christians, not as the 
wonl or testimony of God himself, but as the pro- 
duction of a mere Iiuman writer and liistonan. 
Here, then, wo arc first to consider a book, pre- 
Fcnted to us by a barbarous and ignorant people, 
written in an age when they were still more bar- 
barous, and, in all probability, long after tlie facts 
Avhich it relates, corroborateKl by no concurring 
testimony, and resembling those ikbulous accounts 
* Nov. Oig. lib. ii. oph. 29. 
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or iMrrDisti; avi> .MODf-sn* 

I HAM of o;v.nio V lljit l1i<* ct)*n»tioij 

cnm| la nl« I’roi ntctico nn* lit pn>»tiiir»l, «»«! 

lhal tl e pio*! or ln»l ijt alitlr* of tncn nn* tlio ciu«o« 
of ttmr pvxl or l«t fi>rtijuo, njoro tlian wfiil U 
Rinsmllj In acuicl 'H rro nrr, t>o iloubl, l»«Lnj roa 
to tho fojtrarj*, ftti'l t!»o»o luo jirrtlj rmmprt»u«; 
I Kt (nr In co*»i;tin»oK of ll o ln*Lnfir(S »rc of 
1 tiphl ilMntiuUfm of inofonl) nnil nil\pp>ijlj , 
nor, in !pr«t, rotil I ll l>o otl»pnu«o fr«n» ttie nntimon 
rourxt of Jntmati ofT-urr. To l»c cmlowM njlli n 
lioncwtlcnl ilopo-ltimt, one] !o Imc otliorv, ^jll 
alinwt ii/iltiMj prororohne ati«l r-tponi, ^\liich |« 
the cliUf ctrctjm't.a!irp iti life, nn«l fncthlAtis oxcrj 
Cfitrrj»ris<* an<l umltrt-iknip, IkshIph Hip MUsfiPlion 
which IrumMiilplj* TiHiilt* from it Tl»o rase i* 
mucli tlioKime ««ttJ the otlirr airtiir** l’r(wj>critj 
iis iiaiiinllj, l!n)U,;h not ncce«mt^, at(acIiL«I to 
Airluc atnl inonl; nml n«l\crnl}, in like nninitr, to 
viccnnd full). 

1 mu^t, however, confo««, that tlua rule admiU of 
nn exception «ilh rcganl (o ono moral qualit}, and 
tliat fijorfcj/v lia** ® inlunl tendenej to concual a 
ntin'n Ltlcfctt, M tminiJmcr dtspla)* them to tho 
utmoot, and had liccn the imU c3n«o nh\ nnnj have 
n«cn in the tiorhl, ondcr nfl the ih«atuarib;jeji of 
Ion birth and little merit Such indolence and 
incajiacitj i*! there in tho pcncnllt) of mankind, 
that thej arc apt to rccenc a man for «lnto\cr he 
6iT 2 N U 
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iias a mind to put liimself off for ; and admit his 
overhearing airs as proofs of that merit which he 
assumes to himself. A decent assurance seems to 
he the natural attendant on virtue, and few men 
can distinguish impudence from it : as, on the other 
hand, diffidence, being the natural result of vice 
and folly, has drawn disgrace upon modesty, which 
in outward appearance so nearly resembles it. ^ i 
I was lately lamenting to a friend of mine, (who 
loves a conceit, /that popular applause .should he 
bestowed with so''little judgment, and that so many 
empty forward coxcombs should rise up to a figure 
in the world : upon which he said there was nothing 
surprising in the case. ( Popular fame, says he, is 
nothing but breath or air ; and air very naturally 
(presses into a vacuum. / ‘ ( 

As impudence, though really a vice, has the same 
effects upon a man’s fortune as if it were a virtue, 
so we may observe, that it is almost as difficult to 
be attained, and is, in that respect, distinguished 
from all the other vices, which are acquired with 
little pains, and continually increase upon indul- 
gence. Many a man, being sensible that modesty 
is extremely prejudicial to him in making his fortune, 
has resolved to be impudent, and to put a bold face 
Tipon the matter ; but it is observable, that such 
people have seldom succeeded in the attempt, but 
have been obliged to relapse into their primitive 
modesty. ( Nothing carries a man through the world 
like a trud genuine natural impudence. Its counter- 
feit is good for nothing, nor can ever support itself. 
In any other attempt, whatever faults a man commits 
and is sensible of, he is so much nearer his end. 
But wlieii he endeavours at impudence, if he ever 
failed in the attempt, the remembrance of that 
failure will make liim blush, and will infallibly dis- 
concert him ; ^after which every Idusli is a cause for 
new blush e.s, till he be found out to be an arrant 
cheat, and a (vain pretender to impudence. . 
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I f atij cm p' o a mwle^t mm more a«s;unncc, 

jt must be some admatigcs of fortune, wbicb clnricc 
procures to him IUcIhs mtnrall) piui a man a 
fa\ouniblc reception ai the norlc!, anil pi\e merit a 
double lustre, wlicu a j>crcoii is ciidoucd with it, 
and tliC} supplj its phct, in a preat measure, uheu 
It IS ab ent It is wonderful to olxciac ubnt airs 
of supenont) fools ami knaxes, «iih lirpo pos- 
pcssioiie, pno tlicrn'chesnlKne men of the preitoct 
merit m povert) Nor do tbo men of merit make 
an) ftronp opposition to tlicscu«urp.ations , orratber 
they Fccm to fax our them bytlic nimlc«t) of their 
behax lour llicir pood sense and cTpcncncc make 
them diffident of their jndpmont, and cause them 
to examine tier) thtnpMith the preatest accurac) 
As, on the other hand, the delicac) of their sen- 
liments makes/lhcm timorous lest the) commit 
faults, and lo e iii the practice of the world that 
intcpnl) of xirtue, so to speak, of which they arc so 
jealous 'lo nuke wisdom n^eo with confidence, 
IS as difncult as to reconcile mcc and modest) 
lltcso are the reflections, whuh liaxc occurred 
upon this subject of impadcnco and modest) and 1 
hope the reader will not bo displeased to see them 
xrrouplit into the followiiip allcpor) 

Jupiter, in tlic bcpiniiiiip, loincd 1 trine, If xxtlom, 
and tonfideixci- topether , mid I tee, 'I'filhi, and Dtffi. 
dcnce , and thus connected, sent them into tho 
world lJut tliouph he thought that lioliad matched 
them with preat judgment, and said that Confidence 
xvas the natural companion of I itUte, and that I tee 
descried, to ho attended with Dtfiidmcc, the) had 
not pone fir before dissension arose among them 
^^^sdom, xvho was tho guide of the one compaii), 
was alwa)s accustomed, before she xentured upon 
any road, hoxrexer beaten, to examine it carofull), 
to inquire xvhither it led, what dangers, difficulties, 
and hmdcrances might possibly or probabl) occur 
m it In the«c dciibcraUous she usually tousunicd 
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some time ; wliicli delay was very displeasing to 
Confidence, who was always inclined to hurry on, 
without much forethought or delibei'ation, in the 
first road he met. Wisdom and Virtue were in- 
separable : but Confidence one day, following his 
impetuous nature, advanced a considerable way 
beibre his guides and companions ; and not feeling 
any want of their company, he never inquired after 
them, nor ever met with them more. In like 
manner, the other society, though joined by Jupiter, 
disagreed and separated. As FoUii saw very little 
way before her, she had nothing to determine con- 
cerning the goodness of roads, nor could give the 
preference to one above another ; and this want of 
resolution was increased by Diffidence, wlio, with 
her doubts aud scruples, always retarded the journey, 
’niis was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not 
to hear of difficulties and delays, and was never 
satisfied •without his full career, in whatever his 
inclinations led him to. Folly, he knew, though 
she hearkened to Diffidence, would be easily man- 
aged when alone ; and, therefore, as a vicious horse 
throws his rider, he openly beat away his controller 
of aU his pleasures, and proceeded on his journey 
with Follij, from whom he is inseparable. Confidence 
and Diffidence being, after this manner, both thrown 
loose from their respective companies, wandered for 
some time ; till at last chance led them at the same 
time to one village. Confidence went directly up to 
the great house, ivhich belonged to Wealth, the lord 
of the village ; aud, without staying for a porter, 
intruded liimself immediately into the innermost 
apartments, where lie found Vice and Folly well 
received before him. He joined the train ; recom- 
mended himself very quickly to his landlord ; and 
entered into sucli familiarity with Vice, that he ivas 
enlisted in the same company -with Folly. Tliey 
ivere frequent guests to Wealth, and from that 
moment inseparable. Diffidence, in the mean time. 
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not darinp to nppronch the great houep, accepted of 
on mvitatinn from J'orerts, one of the tenajits; and 
entering the coltope, found iVitdom and Ttr/nr, 
who, Iwing rcpul«o«l hy the landlonl, had retired 
thither. Virtiif' took cnniiia‘v«ion of her, and 
irMrfoni found, from her temper, that fIio would 
CA«ily improiic; fo they admitted her into their 
Miciety. Acconliiigly, hv their mcan«, she altered 
in a little time Fomewhat of her manner, and 
liecomlng much more nnilablo and cngagiiic, was 
now* knomi hy the name of JMeffy. As ill com- 
pany h.y a greater effect than good, Cotijidenec, 
thoiigiyinore refractory to comi'^ei and ctamplc, 
degoii/rated fo ftr hy tne *ocicty of Ticc and Pollit, 
as to pa«3? hy the name of Inrunrs'cii Mankind, 
who Faw these Focictics as Jupiter fir«t joined them, 
and knew nothing of thc«o mulinl desertions, aro 
thcrchy Io«l Into Ftrangc mistakes; and, wlicrercr 
they Fee Impridaicff make account of finding T'lrrifc 
and ]\*itd'jiu ; and whcrcscr they observe 
call her nttendanU Ttcc and iV//y. 



ESSAY II 

OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


I KNOW not whence it proceeds^ that women are so 
apt to take amiss every thing which is said in 
disparagement of the married state ; and always 
consider a satire upon matrimony as a satire upon 
themselves. Do they mean that they are the parties 
principally concerned, and that, if a backwardness 
to enter into that state should prevail in the world, 
they would be the greatest sufferers? or, are they 
sensible, that misfortunes and miscarriages of the 
married state are owing more to their sex than to 
ours ? I hope they do not intend to confess either 
of these two particulars, or to give such an advan- 
tage to their adversaries the men, as even to allow 
them to suspect it. 

I have often had thoughts of complying with 
this humour of the fair sex, and of writing a pane- 
gyric upon marriage ; but in looking around for 
materials they seemed to be of so mixed a nature, 
that at the conclusion of my reflections, I found 
that I was as much disposed to write a satire, 
^vhich might be placed on the opposite pages of the 
I)anegyric ; and I am afraid, that as satire is, on 
most occasions, more read than panegyric, I should 
have done their cause more harm tlian good hy this 
expedient. To misrepresent facts is what, I know, 
they will not require of me. 1 must be more a 
friend to truth, than even to them, where their 
interests are opposite. 
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I fclmll tfU tliP ^romm winl it i^ onr fOK com* 
jilslns of mfHt In the mnrric*! *U!o ; biuI if lliey !<<• 
f!Nj>otr«l to JcjlUfj* !n l!i1« jvirtlculnr, all tin* otlior 
«li*}cmico< 1 ‘imU* Ik* atTommo<!iti'<l, If I Ik* 
not mj'tnl.rn. It !•* ifiHr lotr of ilomtnlon «lneli 
llic protuitl of tl:o qtLim'l ; tlioucl* it l« ^rry likclv, 
llial tlicv vrill lliuik it an uiirra‘onnMc* lo\c of It itj 
u«, whirli makc<i «*« iJiM*t po much up^in tint point. 
Howocr tlii'* nnr Ik*, no jti‘’»ion pccnw to ln;o 
more Inflijcnco on femnie iniinl« tl»in llii* for |Knvpr : 
ninl lltorc «■» a rrm-^rk^Mo ln«t.'mc(» In liI*tor)' of jIh 
prr\TiiIin:j nl»o\o anotlior jo^-ion, wJileli i« tno only 
ono tli.ll nn In' f«ppo««l n pn)j>or comjlprpoi«o 
for it- MV nrp toM, toil all the o omen In Scj’tlil i 
onco ronfpIrtMl a;nin«t the men, ami kejil tin* feerct 
>0 «cU that they rt(TMte«i their ilr'lpn l>efore they 
irrre #u*j»ecto«l. 'flicy nirpri^tl tin* men in drink, 
or a*Ieep ; l>omnI tliem all A<t (n chiin«, and Im Inj,' 
callcl a polefiin roonrll of the nlmle pex. it 
del«ate<l mhat espo«lient fhonlcl lx* used to Impmvn 
the pro'-ent advanlajre, and preicnl their fillmff 
npnin Into eliicrj*. To kill all tin* men did not 
peem to Ik* the reVidi of any part of the a«.-emhly, 
notwIlhsLincliiifr the injuries formerly recci»e<l ; ami 
they wert* aflenTanlK ple.i*e<l to mike a (Treat merit 
of tliii lenity of theirs. It nuo, thcrofort*, agreed 
to put out the eyes of the uholo mile pev, and 
thereby resiirn in all fiiluro time the mnity which 
they could draw from their hcauty, in onler to 
pccnre their autUorily, MV nntst no lonper pretend 
to dre-1 and pho», Kiid they; hut then nu phall 
ho free from plivery. MV shall he.ir no more 
tender sigh**, hut in return no phall hear no 
more imporiotis commando. I<n\c* must fur ever 
leiMJ us;^l)ut he will carry suhjcctioii along nilh 
him. 

It is regarded hy some ns an mihicky ciremn- 
stiiice, since the nomcn were resohed to maim the 
men, and depriic them of aome of their fcenic**, in 
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order to render them hmnhle and dependent^ that 
the sense of licaring could not serve their purpose, 
since it is probable the females would rather liavc 
attacked tliat tlian the sight; and, I think, it 
is agreed among tlie learned, that, in a married 
state, it is not near so great an inconvenience to 
lose the former sense as the latter. However this 
may bo, we arc told by modern anecdotes, tliat some 
of the Scythian women did secretly spare their 
husbands’ eyes ; presuming, I sup])osc, tliat they 
could govern them as well by means of that sense 
as without it. But so incorrigible and untractable 
were these men, that their wives were all obliged, in 
a few j'cars, as their youth and beauty decayed, to 
imitate tbc example of their sisters : which it was 
no difficult matter to do in a state where the female 
sex had once got the superiority. 

I know not if our Scottish ladies derive any thing 
of this humour from their Scythian ancestors ; but 
I must confess, that I have often been surprised to 
sec a woman very well pleased to take a fom for her 
mate, that she might govern with the less control ; 
and could not but tliink lier sentiments, in this 
respect, still more barbarous than tliose of the 
Scythian women above mentioned ; as much as the 
eyes of the understanding are more valuable than 
those of the body. 

But to be just, and to lay tlie blame more equally, 
I am afraid it is the fault of our sex, if the women 
be so fond of rule ; and that if we did not abuse our 
authority, they would never think it worth wliile to 
dispute it. Tyrants, we know, produce rebels ; and 
all history informs us, that rebels, when they 
prevail, are apt to become tja-ants in their turn. 
For this reason I could wish there were no pre- 
tensions to authority oh either side, but that 
every thing was carried on with perfect equality, 
as between two equal members of the same- body. 
And to induce both jrarties to embrace tlioso 
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wliicli accounts for the mutual love betwixt the sexes 
in so agreeable a manner, I would do it by the follow- 
ing allegory. 

When Jupiter had separated the male from the 
female, and had quelled their pride and ambition by 
so severe an operation, he could not but repent him 
of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take compassion 
on poor mortals, who were now become incapable 
of any repose or tranquillity. Such cravings, such 
anxieties, such necessities arose, as made them curse 
their creation, and think existence itself a punish- 
ment. In vain had they recourse to every .other 
occupation and amusement. In vain did they seek 
after every pleasure of sense, and every refinement 
of reason. Nothing could fill that void which they 
felt in their hearts, or supply the loss of their partner, 
who was so fatally separated from them. To remedy 
this disorder, and to bestow some comfort, at least, 
on the human race in their forlorn situation, Jupiter 
sent down Love and Hymen, to collect the broken 
halves of human kind, and piece them together in’ 
the best manner possible. These two deities found 
such a prompt disposition in mankind to unite again 
in their primeval state, that they proceeded on their 
work with wonderful success for some time, till, at 
last, from many unlucky accidents, dissension arose 
betwixt them. The chief counsellor and favourite 
of Hymen was Care, who was continually filling his 
patron’s head with prospects of futurity, a settle- 
ment, family, children, servants ; so that little else 
was regarded in all the matches they made. On 
the other hand. Love had chosen Pleasure for his 
favourite, who -was as pernicious a counsellor as the 
other, and would never allow Love to look beyond 
the present momentary gratification, or the satisfying 
of the prevailing inclination. These two favourites 
became, in .a little time, irreconcilable enemies, and 
made it their chief business to undermine each other 
in all their undertakings. No sooner had Love fi.xcd 
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iipnn Iffo li'vhc^, wlucli l»r »ri« cemcnhnr {rtffPllipr, 
nml foiTOiJi/r to •» clo^o mttnti. Iml Cnrp jn'^niuitc^ 
Jjimsplf. and linuffinff II}*inc>t nlonp nitli him, di— 
Fohpa Uic union |»rnd«tT*! !•) and jmni nr!i 

1)Mf to K>inp ntiirr lnlf» tijlnrli lip Imd prTj%ldo«l for 
it 'I o K* rc^ Ptijrpd of tin*, I’lra^unr crccw m ujton 
n fcnrnlrcnd^ Jomcil !») Ihnicii; and nlliii^r Uno 
to in* a>-')fcLmpc, tin) tiudprliuid ronlrne to join 
oacli linlf, lij fccrct Imk«. In uliirli Ilpnen 

y^^% nlioll) Mincijunintcd with It «ts not lotifr 
lioforc llu* qtiarnl Alt in it* |)onnrif>tn ron- 
M*q«pnfc< ; nml rticli compHmN arn*o Wfori* tlip 
llirone of Jn|)itPr, that lie tma oldipnl to FUramon 
tlip olTcndine partie* to apwar Ivforo linn, >n order 
to pte an nmmnt of tlicir riroccc<linp« After 
Jinnnc tlic jdeidnijrH on 1>oiIi miIp*, he oriJcrctl an 
immcilwto rrcmicilcmenl lictout I/i^p and llpnefi, 
na tInJ «nh c*i>c<lient for pnnp lnpimip<w to nnn 
kind, and that lio miplitlioFnn tin* rrcnncilemcnt 
fhould bodnnlilc, ho hid Ina '•tnet nijunctiona on 
llipm ncror to jom an) nillmtit cnnsnltnip 

llmr fi\ountP« Care mid nc\«;uro, and oMauimj: 
the conwMit oflHiUi to the coiijtmclioii Mlitrc tlin 
onlcr IS BtnctI) oli«orac«I,thc AndropncN jicrfectly 
re«lorci1, and llio liunnn race cnjoi the sanie Imppi- 
iics^s v m their pnnic'il atntc flio Fcnm i* fenree 
|iorceiicd lint jonn Iho two bcnips, but both of 
them combine to form one perfect and Injijiy 
creature 



ESSAY III 

OF THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


Thebe is nothing which I would recommend more , 
earnestly to my female readers than the study of 
history^ as an occupation, of all others, the best 
suited both to their sex and education, much more 
instructive than their ordinary books of amusement, 
and more entertaining than those serious composi- 
tions, which are usually to be found in their closets. 
Among other important truths, which they may 
learn from history, they may be informed of two 
particulars, the knowledge of which may contribute 
very much to their quiet and repose. That our sex, 
as well as theirs, are far from being such perfect 
creatures as they are apt to imagine, and that Love 
is not the only passion which goveims the male 
world, but is often overcome by avarice, ambition, 
vanity, and a thousand other pasrions. Wliether 
they be the false representations of mankind in those 
two particulars, which endear novels and romances 
so much to the fair sex, I know not ; but must con- 
fess, that I am sorry to see them have such an 
aversion to matter of fact, and such an appetite for 
falsehood. 1 remember I was once desired by a 
young beauty, for whom I had some passion, to send 
her some novels and romances for her amusement 
to the country ; but was not so ungenerous as to 
take the advantage, which such a course of reading 
might have given me, being resolved not to make 
use of poisoned arms against her. I therefore sent 
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Jicr ntibrcljV lJ\M,aK«:nrin(;licr, at tliCFin c lime, 
that Hicrc »n^ jmt a wottl «f Inith in Uiem from 
W^nninff In emh M»p them \pr)*nttpn- 

tiiilj, tJll flic mmc tn tlie Inc^ of Alexatnler and 
who^e tnmM fho had hnnl of hy accident, 

and llirn rclunirtl me the l<ook, wilJi many ro- 
|>raic1i(S Air derriTin/r her. 

I may, Imlml, Ijp t«l«I, that tlie fair fcx haae no 
Mifli n\cp-inii to In-.lorj'na 1 Jiaae rvpiasented, jiro- 
a ideal it 1)0 jrrrrt history, and rontain fome nienio- 
rahio IratiMCtloti proper to rsnte their curif»^ilj. 
litit aa 1 do lint And that truth, winch ia the hT<ta 
of hislon , ia at nil rffranleil In the»e nneednte**, I 
rannot admit of thi*» a pitKif of tlulr passion for 

that ifludy. Iloncvor IImh miy 1>e, I foe not t\hy 
the fame curiosity t«l,*ht not toccho a more proper 
direcluin, and lead them to de*)rD acconnla of Ihise 
who liwl iiv \«wt ft-* arctl aa of their conlcin- 
fioraric-* Wliat ia it to Cleon, aihether riilili 
entertain^ ti voerct commerce of hucaviUi I’hUauder, 
or not? Haa fhe not tonal reason to he plca-tal, 
a\!io« fho hiAinnc*! (what »■* whiswreu fthout 
nninnjr hlslornu'i) that Cato's pi«tcr hail an inlriptie 
wiUi <jR“<ir, and palme*! her fon, Mamii llrulii‘«, 
upon her hnslvmd for Iik own, thou/rh in reality he 
w-is her pilhnt’R’ And arc not the Ionor of 
Iina or diihi as proper siihjccts of discour-c as nrij 
intripu* that this ciu Ins prodnewl of late years? 

Itut J Know not whence it comes that I In\e been 
thus seduced into a Kmd of mUery against the 
hdiea ; tm!es.«, jicriians, it proceed from the samo 
cause, winch makes toe person, who is the faaourito 
of the company, Iks ofUii tlio ohjict of thcir gooil- 
iiatureil jests and pleasantnes tfe are pleased to 
address oiirsehes nAer any manner to one who is 
agreeable tn us, and nt the same time presume, that 
nothing will ho takpii amiss hy n person, who is 
f ecurc of the good opinion and affections of c\ cr) 
one pre*enf. £ alum now procccif to harnffc my 
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subject more seriouslyj and sliall point out the many 
advantages, whicli flow from the study of history, 
and show how well suited it is to every one, hut 
particularly to those who are debarred the severer 
studies, by the tenderness of their complexion, and 
the weakness of their education, llie advantages 
found in history seem to he of three kinds, as it 
amuses the fancy, as it improves the understanding, 
and as it strengthens virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to 
the mind, than to he transported into the remotest 
ages of the woi'ld, and to observe human society, in 
its infancy, making the first faint essays towards the 
arts and sciences ; to see the policy of government, 
and the civility of conversation refining by degrees, 
and every thing which is oi-namental to human life 
advancing towards its perfection ? To remark the 
rise, progress, declension, and final extinction of 
the most flourishing empires ; tlic virtues which 
contributed to their greatness, and the vices which 
drew on their ruin ? In short, to see all the human 
race, from the beginning of time, pass, as it were, 
in review before us, appearing in their true colours, 
without any of those disguises which, during their 
lifetime, so much perplexed the judgment of the 
beholders. What spectacle can be imagined so 
magnificent, so various, so interesting? Wliat 
amusement, either of the senses or imagination, can 
he compared with it ? Shall those trifling pastimes, 
which engi'oss so much of our time, he preferred as 
more satisfactory, and more fit to engage our atten- 
tion? Plow perverse must that taste he which is 
capable of so wrong a choice of pleasures ? 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, 
as well as an agreeable amusement ; and a great part 
of what we commonly call erudition, and value so 
liighly, is nothing but an acquaintance with historical 
facts. All extensive knowledge of this kind belongs to 
men of letters ; but I must think it an unpardonable 
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igMoranfC in pcrton\ of nhalever fcr or coinliliou, 
not to be ocquiinlcdmUi the lilstop of ibcir otrn 
countrj, to^»rlliPr «ith tbe Jji‘tonc<i of nncicnt 
(irvece and Homo A woman maj luba^e bcnolf 
tTilli good nunnerp, and Iia\cc\cu fomo in 

lur tom of wit, but ttlicre licr xmiid t% fo imfor- 
mdicd, it i< impoevible ber coiuirMlIon can nFonl 
anj ( ntcrtunim nt to men of fCtiM? and rcfi ction 

1 mii>>t add, that )if>tor} not onl} n 1*11(11110 
jtart of knottle<lire,bnt opens Uiedoorlo man) olbcr 
parts, nnd affonls mitenils to most of Ibc K«enfc« 
\ml, indetd, if wc consider the fborliie s of Inmnn 
life, nnd oorlimitM knonlwlge, even ofvvbnt M»<e*» 
in our own time, wo mo I i*c fcn«ille tliatvvc Miould 
be for ever eluldrcn m umlmtandinp, wero it not 
for Ibis invention, wbicb extends oor exponenee to 
all mst Bge«, and to tbe most distant intmns , 
maMiig llitm contribute ns mucb to mir improve- 
ment vn os If ibcj bad aclnallj lam under 
our observation A mm acijuamlcd mill blstnrj 
ma) , in aortic ropect, 1 >o raid to bav e liv ed from the 
iiepmung of tbe world, and to base l>ccn nvaknif; 
cusitinual additions to bis ntock of knowledge iii 
even centurj 

'I*bcrc vs nl«o ou advantage in that experience, 
wbicb IS acquired li) liistor), above vvliil is leamccl 
bj tlic praclito of tbc world, tint it briiipv us 
acquainted with fiiimau offairF vvithout dtnuiushmg 
in the least from the most dcbcito f'cntimciiLs of 
Virtue And to tell tbe truth, 1 1 non not nti) 
ptudv or occuptiou fo iiiicxccptininblc ns historj 
111 this particular I’ocLs can paint vartiio in the 
most clianntiig colours , but as thc) nddre s them- 
selves entirely to thc jn®sioiis, they often become 
advocates for vice I veil philosophers are apt to 
bewilder themselves in tli© siibtilt) of their specula- 
tions , nnd wo have seen some go so far as to denv 
the rcalitj of all moral distinctions Itut I think 
It a remark worth) the attention of the spccufativ e, 
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tliat tlie liistorians have been, almost without 
exceptioiij the true friends of virtue, and have 
always represented it in its proper colours, how- 
ever they may have erred in their judgments of 
particular persons. Machiavel himself discovers a 
true sentiment of virtue in his history of Florence. 
"When he talks as a politician, in his general 
reasonings, he considers poisoning, assassination, 
and perjury, as lawful arts of power ; but when he 
speaks as an historian, in his particular narrations, 
he shows so keen an indignation against vice, and 
so warm an approbation of virtue in many passages, 
that I could not forbear applying to him that 
, remark of Horace, that if you chase away Nature, 

' though with "ever so great indignity, she will always 
return upon you. Nor is this combination of 
'historians in favour of virtue, at all difficult to be 
accounted for. "iVlien a man of business enters 
into life and action, he is more apt to consider 
the characters of men, as they have relation to 
his interest, than as they stand in themselves ; 
and has his judgment warped on every occasion 
by the violence of his passion. "When a philosopher 
contemplates characters and manners in his closet, 
the general abstract view of the objects leaves tlie 
mind so cold and unmoved, that the sentiments of 
nature have no room to play, and he scarce feels 
the diiference between vice and virtue. .History 
keeps in a just medium between tliese extremes, 
and places the objects in their true point of view. 
The writers of history, as well as the readers, are 
sufficiently interested in the characters and events, 
to have a lively sentiment of blame or praise ; and, 
at the same time, have no particular interest or 
concei'u to pervert their judgment. 

Veras voces turn demum pcctore ab imo 

Eliciuntur. 


Lucret. 



I^SAY IV 

01 WAIllCL 


Ir M rn«y In n c, tliil comic w riters cxip-pcnlc 

t\cr> rluraclcr, aii<l «!nn llicir fop or coHinl Milh 
rlronpcr tlmu nro imynlicrc to Itc mrt %mIIi 

til nature lliifi nion! kind of iwmtintr tin 
Klap; Ins l>ecfi ortoii compare 1 to the painting for 
cnitoKs Olid ccitinpi, nhcro tlio colours nrc mcr- 
clnrpwl, and c'cr) {art jh dnmi cxce *ivcly large, 
and l>e)ond nature 'flio fipire^ reim mon«trmM 
and di«proj*ortione<l, wlicii feen too nicli , Imt lie- 
come itatural and regular, aOicn ftl at a distniict, 
and placed in that jtonit of a ten, in which thc> 
arc intended to ho Ritracved ) or a like reason, 
a\hcn clnraclorfi nro cxliimto«l in theatrical repro- 
fcnLatiom, tho inntof reality renio\c«, in a manner, 
the per^onaffos , and rciidcntig them more cold and 
wucntcrtaiinng, makes tl uece^sar) to comjiensatc, 
h} tlic forto of colouniig, nhat thc\ unnt in ruIv* 
fitance flms wl find in common lifi., that when 
a man once allomt himself to depart from truth 
111 his narrations, ho never can keep within hounds 
of prohahiht) , but adds Fttll pome new circunistaiico 
to render his stones more nnncllou-s, nnd to {satisfy 
his imagination Twomcn in huckram suits hecamo 
eleven to Sir John lalstaflT, htforo the end of the 
story 

flicro IS only one vice, avliich maj lio found ni 
life with as strong features, mid as high a colouring^ 
as need bo cmplojcd bj any satinst or comic poet , 
fiCJ 
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and that is Avarice. Every day we meet with men 
of immense fortunes, without heirs, and on the 
very brink of the grave, who refuse themselves the 
most common necessaries of life, and go on heap- 
ing possessions on possessions under all the real 
pressures of the severest poverty. An old usurer, 
sa3^s the story, lying in his last agonies, was pre- 
sented by the priest with the crucifix to ivorship. 
He opens his eyes a moment before he expires, 
considers the crucifix, and cries, These jewels are 
not true^; I can on/i/ lend fen pistoles upon such a 
pledge. | This u’as probably the invention of some 
epigrammatist and j^et every one, from his own 
experience, may be able to recollect almost as strong 
instances of perseverance in avarice. It is com- 
monly reported of a famous miser in this city, that 
finding himself near death, he sent for some of the 
magistrates, and gave them a bill of an hundred 
pounds, payable after his decease, which sum he 
intended should be disposed of in charitable uses ; 
but scarce were they gone, when he orders them to 
be called back, and offers them ready money if the.v 
would abate five pounds of the sum. Another 
noted miser in the north, intending to defraud his 
heirs, and leave his fortune to the building an 
hospital, protracted the drawing of his will from day 
to day ; and it is thought, that if those interested 
in it had not paid for the drawing of it, he would 
have died intestate. In short, none of the most 
furious excesses of love and ambition are, in any 
respect, to be compared to the extremes of avarice. 

The best excuse that can be made for avarice is, 
that it generally prevails in old men, or in men of 
cold tempers, where all the other affections are 
extinct ; and the mind being incapable of remain- 
ing without some passion or pursuit, at last finds 
out this monstrously absurd one, whicli suits the 
coldness and inactivity of its temper. At the same 
time, it seems very extraordinary, that so frosty, 
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ppjnU(s« ft p.v«jon sljottW Ijc aUc to cirr> us futUicr 
than all tlie uanntli of joutli atul jlcasuit Unt if 
we look more narrowlj into Uic mnltcr, «o shall 
f nil, that tins \crj circumstance renders the cxjdi 
cation of the ca*-e more casj tt lien the temper is 
warm and full of Mpour, it inlumllj shoots out 
more wajs than one, ami produces inferior passions 
to couiitcrhalnncc, in some dcprcc, its predominant 
inclination It ts impossihlc fur a jterson of that 
temper, howcNcr bent on nn> pursuit, to lie depmed 
of all fcn*^ of shame, or all npanl to sentiments of 
mankind IIis friends must iiaie some influence 
ewer him , and other considcmtiens arc apt to have 
tlicir wci^,ht All tins senes to rcstrun him within 
some bounds Ilut it is no wonder that the nio- 
riclous man, hemp, from tho coldness of his temper, 
wiOmul repni to reputation, to fnendslnp, or to 

f ileasure, should I o earned so far h> his prcvailiric 
iicliuaiion, and fhoutd display lus passion m such 
sutpnsinp instances 

Acconlinply, we find no aicc so irrcclaimahlo aa 
aiancc, and though tlicrc scarcely has been a 
moralist or philoeojlicia from the hcgniuingoftho 
world to this daj, who has not levelled n strol o at 
It, we liardlj find a single instance of any persons 
being cured of it I or Ibis reason, I am more apt 
to approve of tho«o who attack it with wat and 
humour, than of tlio«o wl o treat it in n serious 
maimer riioro being so little hones of doing good 
to the people iiiftctcd with this vice, I would have 
the rest of mankind at least diverted bj our manner 
of cxposuig it , as indeed tlicrc is no kind of diver 
Sion, of winch they seem so willing to partake 
Among the fables of Monsieur uc la Motte, there 
IS one levelled against nvance, which seems to mo 
more natural and ea^ than most of tho fables of 
that ingenious author A miser, says lie, being 
dead, and fairly interred, came to tho banks of the 
Stjx, desiring to be femed over along with the 
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other ghosts. Charon demands his fare, and is 
surprised to see the miser, rather than pay it, throw 
himself into the river, and swim over to the other 
side, notwithstanding all the clamour and opposi- 
tion that could he made to him. All hell was in 
an uproar; and each of the judges was meditating 
some punishment suitable to a crime of such dan- 
gerous consequence to the infernal revenues. Shall 
he be chained to the rock with Prometheus ? or 
tremble below the precipice in company with the 
Danaides ? or assist Sisyphus in rolling his stone ? 
No, says Minos, none of these. '\Ye must invent 
some severer punishment. Let him he sent hack 
to the earth, to see the use his heirs are making of 
his riches. 

I hope it will not be interpreted as a design 
of setting myself in opposition to this celebrated 
author, if I proceed to deliver a fable of my own, 
which is intended to expose the same vice of avarice. 
The hint of it was taken from these lines of Mr. 
Pope : — 

Damn’d to the mines, an equal fate betides 

The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides. 

Our old mother Earth once lodged an indictment 
against Avarice before the courts of heaven, for her 
wicked and malicious counsel and advice in tempt- 
ing, inducing, persuading, and traitorously seducing 
the children of the plaintiff to commit the detestable 
crime of parricide upon her, and, mangling the 
body,^ ransack her very bowels for hidden treasure. 
The indictment was very long and verbose; but 
we must omit a great part of the repetitions and 
synonymous terms, not to tire our readers too much 
with our tale. Avarice, being called before Jupiter 
to answer to this charge, had not much to say in 
her own defence. The injury was clearly proved 
upon her. The fact, indeed, was notorious, and 
the injury had been frequently repeated. MTien, 
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lliciffojT, Iho |>latiiU{r dcanimlfil jusUrc, JuiiUcr 
\rr3r rca'llly pn\o mitrucc In licr Livour; nmi 
ficcrco to UiU piirpO'C—'nnt, dncc ilarun 
Araricc, tlip defentlant, Im! thuH {rric\o»‘ly uijwrcil 
tUnio RnrUi, the plaluli/T, fhc wa^ hcrvl»y onicrwl 
to take that tm-mrr, of wliicli fhc lin<l feloniously 
rohlKvl Hie fahl plaintiff by ranKieh’niij lirrl>o«oni, 
ami roAlnm It back tn Iirr aiitliout tliminutlon or 
rclcntion, I’rom thh sentence H «i!l follow, ^^.ny^ 
Jupiter to the hy-cLaiiders, lliat in all future ajrt^, 
the retainer^ of Aa'arico shall bur}* nml conceal their 
riche*, nml thereby rxr*torc to the earth what they 
take fruni her. 



ESSAY V 

OF ESSAY ■\rEITING 

Tun eleg'aiit part of niankiiifl, ■u’lio are not immersed 
ni mere animal life, but employ tbemselves in the 
operations of the mind, may be divided into the 
learned and conversable. The learned are such as 
have chosen for their portion the higher and more 
cliffacult operations of the mind, ivliich require 
leisure and solitude, and cannot be brought to 
perfection, ivithout long preparation and severe 
labour llie conversable world join to a sociable 
disposition, and a taste for pleasure, an inclination 
tor the easier and more gentle exercises of the 
understanding, for obvious reflections on liuman 

common life, and for 
obseivation of tlie blemishes or perfections of the 

ipHSn‘f‘+^ surround them. Such sub- 

hTSlitnS”l^f sufficient employment 

I on of l V n '■"'I"'"'' company and conVersa- 
ex^rciL render them a proper 

top-ethoT • nnnd ; and this brings mankind 

thfuffhii in every one displays his 

able ^nnil ^servations in the best manner he is 

world^s^e^Q^fn^i! learned from the conversable 

age an^mni- of the last 
books amfln ^'‘'1 influence both on 

findina- tnnip^^r^^ ' '''i^at possibility is there of 

ment ff S f conversation fit for the entertain- 
nal creatures^ without having I’ecourse 
568 
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wrrctimc? lo p«ctrj, poliUc«, 111(1 Uic more 

olniou* nt Imct, of j 4 ilIo*«i)li) ? Mti^t 

oir wlmw tij'couro l>e ft cout«iurtl wnen of fro«j(jw 
uicjfitnnp' ajid Mlcrtroirk"? Mtwt the mind iici.cr 
n elupUcr, but l«e jKrpcluiUy 

Ml in (1 ai I trnm ^ot nJt’t !1 <*m flat, 

O! m ill 1 ti>K APtI ^■n (1) t t^At 7 

Tins « oaM l>e to render the time f jient in coniiwnjr 
the mn‘^t uncntrrtiitiin^, ni \rell ii<t the most un« 
jimfiLiMi » |nrt of our In cf 
O n llic Ollier liaml, lenmniff lin Wen ii pml n 
lo'^r b) Wiinr fIiuI up in eollepr^ mid cclli, nnd 
F^ludeil from tlio world mid pood comping. Il> 
tint mcaiii cicrj part of whit we ciU M/n leltrcf 
beeimc totallj Uirltiroti*, Wnip niUnitt«I h} men 
Without anj ti»tc for life or mmuierF, awl without 
tint libert; nnd ficilit) of thought and expression 
which cm ojtl) lie acftuiml hj coincpsilioii Jhin 
phdo«oi»h) went to wreck h> this mopinp recluse 
methcKi of stud), nnd liccitnc ns chimerical in her 
conclinions, ns she wii unlntclhpildo tn her Ft)lo 
mid mmner of dclncrj ; mid, indred, whit could 
W collected from men who iiprir consultcdjOxiic- 
ncncc in nny of their rcisoninpn, or who iicicr 
Fcnrchod for tint cxjieritiice, where nlono it is to 
W fiMiiid, in common life mid coin cralion ’ 

It IS with great pleasure J ohseno, that men of 
letters in tins age ha\e lost in i great measure tint 
phj ness and bishfuhicss of temper, which kept them 
nt n distance from mankind , and, nt the fimo tunc, 
that men of the world arc proud of borrowing from 
books thcir most agreeable topics of corn crsation 
It IS to be liopcd tliat tins league betw ecu the learned 
nnd convertible worlds, which is bo happily begun. 
Will bo still further improved to tlicir mutual ad- 
vantage; mid to that end, I know nothing more 
advantageous than aucli Kssa^s ns those with which 
I to owtortam public In this Mem, 
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I cannot but consider myself as a kind of resident 
Of ambassador from the dominions of learning to 
those of conversation^ and shall think it my constant 
duty to promote a good correspondence betwixt these 
two’ sLateSj whicli have so great a dependence on 
each other. I shall give intelligence to the learned 
of ^vhatever passes in company, and shall endeavour 
to import into company whatever commodities I find 
in my native country x>ropcr for their use and 
entertainment. The balance of trade ^ve need not 
be jealous of, nor will there be any difficulty to 
preserve it on both sides. Tlie materials of this 
commerce must chiefly be furnished by conversation 
and common life : the manufacturing of them alone 
belongs to learning. 

As it would be an unp.ardonablo negligence in an 
ambassador not to pay his respects to the sov'creign 
of the state wlicro ho is commissioned to reside ; so 
it would be altogether inexcusable in me not to 
address myself with a particular respect to the fair 
sex, who are the sovereigns of the empire of con- 
versation. I approach them with reverence; and 
were not my countrymen the learned, a stubborn 
independent race of mortals, extremely jealous of 
their liberty, and unaccustomed to subjection, I 
should resign into their fair hands the sovereign 
authority over the republic of letters. As the case 
stands, my commission extends no further than to 
desire a league, offensive and defensive, against our 
common enemies, against the enemies of reason and 
beauty, people of dMl heads and cold hearts. From 
this moment let us pursue them with the severest 
vengeance ; let no quarter be given, but to those 
of sound understandings and delicate affections ; 
and these characters, it is to he presumed, we shall 
always find inseparable. 

To be serious, and to quit the allusion before it 
he worn threadbare, I am of opinion that women, 
that is, women of sense and education (for to such 
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I iK^J'rr jr f'( 

all « nu*ir IJ jt r-y of tl r nfnt. tSrjrm" rf 

tifj'.'rtLnntinc; «t5'! It Jt t*'* >''» T 

I*. *« f4- ttilh llr* fY" « r * rvVcnlf* t^^l I* 

lerrHwl araln«l r*! U Ji^, a» t *l»*rlt' tf» 
r'trjy J m'i of t<‘^ Ui t'i ) »* .1} tft tw fr-t, I^l t1 (* 
d/rvl of tbal l 'Jifttto ) n\o ho ♦'*! cr »''*rrt tJ au to 
makp Uir*)i (rv». ml 1} rj* kitmt I«!^p W^on* ft'ol*, w Iirt 
srr t oj tmrt1>) of It, t of <■)» 

niwn IJjo rain tjtir o^ t* r r-aV •<*t to 
n'rrt a »«}.< Hont) OjrtiiJ If-jt itijr fiV rr*«lor« 

ftay liT Aititml. llial all writ nf »r«iM», vho ttio'r 
t>io Wfjrl n f-Trn\t*ffr7Ttt'~pfii' tlirjf 

of lorh ti<k 111 * ttiililn lip romjrtf* of tlnr 

VofmJMci*, an«l tnnn* rt»"iftliiro Jn ll i* 

ilflirary of Ilnrta»ti*, llioiftt t ug’tn 'M !)• rultv, 
H »*> in all tl 0 <1«U hlirtor» of ni;tl frn> 

tnrutilnri In ft in»clil''«mtir nntJon, Mti alljr 
fimot * for an4 fur tnlKi In*. tUr Ivlirt 

arc, In a n’annrr, tW fmrfrlpj* o^ tlit* fniniffl 

nnrlcl, an orll ti* of the mi.I no j<obtft 

tiTitor jitlrnt’* tnwntnrr Ufon* Iho pji'lii*, njili. 
OJl tin* Bponjlnlimi of fOTi** frlrlntoil of 

tliftt »rt. ^lirir \cnl»rt l«, In4<*r««!, >on ot-mo-i vn n* 
pinned oft and. In jcirtlmUr, 1 find, lint tin* 
ndmfn m nf ( onjctlle, to jt3»c fJnl pntl po«t> 
lionnnr uj»nn the n.rctidwl Ihnt Hirme tn 

LiVp o\ir Inrn, nlm)-* Mid, tint >l mn tiol to U* 
p«IK*cl«I, that po idd a inan ronid dieptile the priro, 
l«lord fucli jtjdp«, «ltli Ml jouni: n nwti tvi JiU 
rnal. lint ton olh-'rvntmn Ini lioen fomid iinjn«t, 
»inci* imsipTjty fdcnn In Invo ntifinl llio vpnhci of 
that tnhiunl : and lUcinr, thonph dnti, h rIiU the 
fasounto of tho fair mx, iva well a«* of tlit* lir*l 
judtres nmotn? the men 

'Hicre U otilv ouc aaldccl of tvhWU I am npl to 
ili«tru‘.t the jndj'ujent of ftmalo^, and lint N roii* 
ccminp iKKih*! of palhntty and divolion, which they 
romnionly ofTect as hii^Ii flonn as jm-^iblc; njid 
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7 no«l of tlicm FCom inoro uitli llic ^vamifli^ 

llinn uitli tlio juj-tnc.'-s of t)io p'i?.Mon. I inontiou 
{gallantry tuol devotion as llie fame Miiiject, 
in reality, tlioy heconio the Haine U'lion treated in 
lliiH manner; and u-c may oljserve, tliat ilioy holh 
depend upon llic very ^ame compIe>:ion. As the 
fair sex have a 'rreat sliare of the tender and 
amoroiH di'^pn-ilion, it pem-erts their judirinent on 
this occasion, and makes them he easily affected, 
even hy udiat has no propriety in tho expression or 
iiature in the scniimenl. i^Ir. Addison's elegant 
discourses on relimon have no rcdisli with them, 
in comjiarison of hooks of mystic devotion : and 
Otway’s tragedies arc rejected for the rakes of 31 r. 
Drydon. 

AYould the ladies correct their false taste in this 
particular, let lliem accustom themselves a little 
n\ore to hooks of all kiiuls; let them give en- 
couragement to men of sense and knowledge to 
frequent their company ; and finally, Jet them 
concur heartily in that union I liaVe projected 
hetwixt the learned and conversable worlds. They 
may, perhaps, meet with more complaisance from 
their usual followers than from meu of learning; 
hut they cauuot reasonably expect so sincere an 
affection : and, I hope, they will never he guilty of 
so wrong a choice, as to sacrifice the suhstance for 
tho shadow. 



ESSAY VI 

or jrouAi- rnFJt DicKS 

Tiintr n ^ct of luctt htrly ^nninff tip ainony'l n*, 
«ini cntle.itotir 1» ilUtlif/jitiMi IhrmM'hc* l>j' rlfli* 
fiiiin;: ctcn* Uihitr, Out ImliilljfrlnajtpcawlMcrnl 
ancl tenoral»]p in tlic of nnnkiiul. 
fnliricly, lionowr, fru'mlOiijv iinrriisi*, nrr tJiP |>cr- 
pclml mhjccts tif tiieir ln*ipM rnilliTy; ond ctcn 
pnl»Hc fpint.niiil a rcsrifl tootirfoiintrj-,arelrcalc‘I 
as ciimwrtcal atid T<jmattljc. Were tl»p of 

tlipve ntilj-rcfomiprH to taVe place, nil llic lioniln of 
focictj* muvt lic lirolfcn, to make u-nyfor tlie imlul- 
pence of a liectiUotw imrtli ninl paicty ; tlie com- 
panion of fltir tlrttjikeii froUcn muH l<« preforret! to 
a friend or lirotlier j (lK«o1uIc protliirality mii«t lio 
fimplicd nt the «i)cn<e of e\cry ihhip ^•nlual»I(•, 
either In piiWic or proate; and men fliall liate f-o 
Mllo rcpnnl to any tlihip icjoinl lhcm*che<», tint, 
at Lost, a free constUntion of poxernment mii't 
beromu a PcJiomo |»crfcrUy impractlcalile amonp 
mankind, and inu«l depcnerole uilo one universal 
ejfitem of franil and corruption, 

Tlicrc is onotlicr liomour >\hicli nnybe oldened 
in Fomo pretenders to oiMlom, on'd wliicli, if not fo 
]> crnlclous ns the idle ]>ctulaiit humour ahoto men- 
tioned, must, lionevcr, liato n tery bad clTcct on 
those 'whoinilulpp it. 1 mean that grave philosophic 
endcav our after perfection, nliicli, under pretext of 
reforming prejudices and errors, Rtrlkes at all tlio 
most endearing sentlmcntg of tho heart, and all tho 
most useful biases and instincts, irhich can govern 
&73 
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;i luinmn crwlnrc. 'I'lip Sloic.-, wore reinftrknMc for 
tliis folly amoiitr the nuclont- : nntl I wi.«h f-omo of 
more vciicnible eharauterii in later tinu*- Imti not 
copied tliom too foilli folly in tliia jAortieuIar. 'llw 
virtnoDS ruid lender or prejiidiroH^ if 

voo will, liave mlTcrod iiiijrlifily 1»y tlie-e retlertion'^ ; 
while n e(*rtniii Milieu pride or contempt of mankind 
linK prevailed in their ^tead, and ha^ been e.-Oeerned 
the /rreale-^t wi-doin ; thomrh, in reality, it he the 
most eerofrions folly of all other--', v'latilin^-' heinir 
f^olieited liy llriitns to make one of that imhle hand 
who {.truck the tlodlike stroke for the liberty of 
Home, rcfii-ed to acrompany them, .'-ayinc', f/t'i'f nil. 
men vniv Jhnh or tumi, nurl did not dfM'rvr thnt <r imi- 
vniu nhnntd (imifih' !tix hmd nhont tfn'in. 

My learned reader will here e.isily rec’olleet the 
reason, which an ancient jdiilo'Ojiher pave, why he 
would not ho reconciled to hi--' hrothcr, who-olicited 
Ids fricnd.sliip. Ho was loo much a jdiilo^ophcr to 
think that tho connection of havinir spninsr from 
the finrno parent outrlit to have any influence on a 
ronsoimhlo mind, and e.\prc-sed his sentiment after 
such a manner as I think not j)roj»er to i-epeal. 
\Ylicn your friend is in afliiction, .say.s Kpictetus. 
you may counterfeit n sympathy with him, if it civc 
him rolief ; Imt lake care not to allo^v any com- 
passion to pink into your lieart, nr di*-turh that 
tranquillity, which is the jierfi'ction of wiadom. 
Diogenes being asked by his friends in liis sickness, 
what should be done with him after his death ? 
tVhy, say.s he, throw me out into the fwUls. Whnt, 
replied they, to the birds or bca.ds? Ko: place a 
cudgel hij 7110, to defend miiself withnl. To whnt pur- 
pose f say tlicy, ijon trill not have amj sense, nor nn>i 
power of making use of it. Then if 'the leasts should 
devour me, cries ho, shall J he ang more sensible of it? 
I know none of tho payings of tliat philosopher, 
much phow.s more evidently both the liveliness and 
ferocity of his temper. 
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Ojffwnt from lire Iho tntxtm-^ Ijy w Inch 
fujrcntuB con!uct-B hsmH*lf! In lus joullt, lii? 
nppjjr*! bjm«e]f, mlh the n><>«l unireenM Jiboor, to 
the pludj of j)hilo<nnhj , nwl notlunff w'as c\cr able 
Jo ilnxr hmi from it, rtfopl wlirn an onportoinl) 
(tf’V rc«l of fcn «njr hU fnentf*, or flomc n tiln«uro to 
fomc nmii of tnent, \tlieti lie wv about tliirts 
renn< of ace, be tnB «}etennK»<vl to quit the free iitl 
of n Iwlielor (ni nrhieli olhcr^^i‘o I»c noulil IiaM^ 
liecn infime*! to remain), hj coiiBiiJennc lint ho 
tho Lwt hnnch of nii ancient fanulv, which 
mu't have Itch cxlinpui<heil Inil he dnxl without 
rhlWrert He irtvlo choice of the urtuotw and 
IwauUful hmirv for hn comort^wlio, after hein^f the 
folico of h!< life for nmij )eiri», and liarincnndo 
him llio fiUicr of vo\enl children, ^wnd at la«t the 
pcnenl debt to nature Nothing could ha^e *ui>* 
portnl him under w porcro an nflliclioii, bat too 
conBohtion he rwcncil from Im joun^ familj, who 
were now liocomo dcirer to him on account of their 
decea.«c<l tnolher One daughter m jKirlJcular is 
his darling, anil thcpccrctjoj of hi« foul; bccauio 
her features, her air, her \oice, recall cvm* moment 
the tender mcnior) of his bj«u*!C, and fill liU e)ca 
With teirs He conceals this jarUnhtj'ns much as 
possible , and none but Im inlimato friends arc 
acfiiiamtcd with iL To them he rcicals all his ten- 
derness , nor IS ho fo aflecledlj philosophical, as 
men to call it b^ tho name of wcaVne*s. Jlicv 
know that he still Keeps tlie birthdtj of T nun w ith 
tears, and n more fond and lender rccollcdton of 
past pleasures, m liKo imnnor as it w^^ celcbraled 
in her lifetime, with joj and festnitj, flicj know 
that ho presen cs her picture with tlio utmost care, 
and his one ptcturo in miniiture, which ho allraj’s 
wears next to his bosom , that ho has left orders in 
Ills list will, that, 111 wliateier part of tho world ho 
pliall happen to die, lus bodj wiall bo transported, 
and laid in the same gnitL with liers, and that a 
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monument shall he erected over tliein^ and their 
mutual love and happiness celebrated in an 'epitaph, 
which he himself has composed for'that purpose. 

A few years ago I received a letter from a friend, 
who was abroad on liis travels, and shall here com- 
municate it to the public. It contains such an 
instance of a philosophic spirit, as I think pretty 
extraordinary, and may serve as an example, not to 
depart too far from the received maxims of conduct 
and behaviour, by a refined search after happiness 
or perfection. The story I have been since assured 
of as matter of fact. 

Paris, Aug. 2, 1737. 

Sir, 

I know you are more curious of accounts of men 
than of buildings, and are more desirous of being 
informed of private history than of public trans- 
actions ; for which reason I thought the following 
story, which is the common topic of conversation 
in this city, would he no unacceptable entertainment 
to you. 

A young lady of birth and fortune, being left 
entirely at her own disposal, persisted long in a 
resolution of leading a single life, notwithstanding 
several advantageous offers that had been made to 
her. She had been determined to embrace this 
resolution, by observing the many unhappy mar- 
riages among her acquaintances, and by hearing the 
complaints which her female friends made of the 
tyranny, inconstancy, jealousy, or indifference of 
their husbands. Being a ivoman of strong spirit 
and an uncommon way of thinking, she found no 
difficulty either in forming or maintaining this reso- 
lution, and could not suspect herself of such weak- 
ness as ever to be induced, by any temptation, to 
depart from it. She had, however, entei’tained a 
strong desire of having a son, whose education she 
was resolved to make the principal concern of her 
life, and by that means supply the place of those 
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oUnr jKi' n»ii< mIiuIi ►hrwn^ jt^ohctl fxr r\or l«» 
niiottiitc Jjrr pJiiJo-frtpJj) lo ahcIi nit 

luironimoti leupth, n* to film im lonlrulirtioti l>r- 
Intvt ftirli n <lr>-jiT ntirl Jjrr fortncr rcvoJHltoti , and 
Trionluiffh l(v»kr«l nltoutuitli prril «lchl cntion to 
tijid JiTnoiijr nil Iirr unlc actunnitincc, one A\Iio<e 
I Inrartrr nntl |*pr«*oii were nptrenWe to her, wiilioiit 
iK'itjpnble to lier«clf<m tlntlieiil Atlcuptli, 
Wiijff jij tlie |>hjlin«‘e one Moump, fhe fee* in tl e 
H.nrt< rrr, n jfmnc man of n roost ctjpnpnr comite- 
tnffce and rooilr*.t eleportniont , and fccU snrJi n 
]»rr|*n*M** ion in liis fn\our, tint flie liul liojics tins 
imi'l Ik* the ikti-oii ^^le lind loii;r rniiclit for in v*«ti 
Sip iinmtslnlch dc«[vitrln*s n fen ant tnlnm » de'ir- 
itijr In* romiviin at Ik r Iwipnp* next morimip Hie 
)mni;r tnan wa« o\prjo\*d nl tltc roc«saep nnd conic! 
Jinl foinniand Inx Mli»fnction, iij^n recpivmp piicli 
an ndnncpfromnhdf offopmtiipanl), rejnitatjon, 
iiml qifiltU Ilonas, tlieroforc, ronclirii«ai>i>ointcd, 
nlicn he round a woman, nlio iiould alJon him no 
freialoniP, nnd nmnUl nil her oMipmp lc 1 m\ionr. 
I onfined nnd ro eran ed him to the l>omiil< of rational 
di^cour«c and conservation Mic fcemed, Imwexer, 
willuip to ronirocnco n fricniWiip XMtIi Intn , nml 
told him, that his comjeijij aionld nlwa}**! ho accept- 
aide to lior, whencxer he liad n leisure hour tn 
l>o-tmv He iiecdod not much entreat) to ronew 
his vi*-itn, hemp pn ftruck with her wit nnd heanlj, 
that he must haie Ijoen wnliappj had he been de- 
barred her compniiy 1 xerj cmixcr=ation perxed 
onlj the more to iii/lame his passion, nnd paxe him 
more occa‘*inn to admire her person and understand- 
inp, as xrcll a® to rejoice m his oxxn pood fortune 
lie xxas not, hoxxoxcr, xxilhoxjt 011x101)*, xxhen lie 
xniKidorcd the disproportion of tlicir hirth and 
fortmio , nor xxa® his niiea«incs.s allajcd, cxen xrlien 
he reflected on the extnordinarj manner m xvhich 
tliejr acoinijitaijre had commenced Oiir plnlo- 
fophical heroine, in the menu time, di«cox cred, that 
J V 
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01 Till. •MimiLi; STATION 01 LllL 

Till moni of llie foltoniiij* w»U casilj ilifcoxcr 
wilhout mj cxphimitff it. Ono nnilet inctU 
In^ Another^ mill nlmm I)C Ii'iil Wm Ion;? iimtoil )» 
flnctist omitj’, mill ijoi*\ Imiplilmc** mnl 
thu« Ik*«Iio1.o mt, Iirotlicr ' ftiU iii tlio 

ramc I'tAte ’ still low aihI croopme ! Arc joii not 
lOiamwl, irlicn )nu im,>Oio tlmupli hloh 

h) A liJxC coji'litjon Hitli )oo, Am non Womr i pmt 
nicr, nml flnll vliorth w iWc to nvnl tlic Dimilic 
OP tlie Hliiiie, pfoiuM lluxc fnend?) nuio cotUttttie 
whicli 1in\o wo«rt«l in) InJiV-*, Imt neplcctcfl 
jotirH^” “\orj true’ nplics tin JinmWe mulct 
ou Art* no«, »n«litfl, wolii to n prcit fizp , but 
mctliijiks jou ire liccomc wUlnl fomcwlnt turbulent 
nnd mud 1} 1 nm contciito<!nith m) Imv condition 

mid ni) ])unt) 

In^tcid of commcntinp upon tins fiblc, I slnll 
tike orci«inn from >l to comporo tbo di/Tereut 
^titinno of life, and to persuade pucli of my mder^ 
ao nro placed in the middle station In be uti'-fitd 
mth it as the mo^t rli^blc of all ollicm Hic^^c 
fonn the mo‘*t tiiimcrous rank of men lint nn be 
sijppo e»l MNccptiblo of pbilo<opb) , and tbereforo 
all discourses of moralit) ought pnucipallv to bo 
addressed to them The great arc too much im 
mcr-cd m pleasure, and tlio poor ton much otctipicd 
in proMding for the necessities of life to licarbcn to 
the cilm since of rea«on fhe middle as it 
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j.'. nidril linppy in many rc?j)0(:t-), i-'o pnrliriilarly in 
tliis, lliat a mail placed in it catt. nitli tlic /i^reale'-l 
leisure, consider liis onn liappine-^, and reap a non- 
enjoyment, from cnmparin<f liis fituation witli Uial 
of person^ aliove or hclow him. 

Ag’iirV prayer i-- .eufiiciently noted — ^'Tu'o thinps 
have I required of thee ; deny me them not hefore 
I die : remove far from me vanity and lies; pve me 
neillicr ])ovcrly nor riches : feed me witli food con- 
venient for me, lest I he full and deny thee, aTul 
.say, who i.s tin' Lord ? or le<t I he poor, and steal, 
and take the name »)f my Hod in vain.” The middle 
station i? here justly recommended, as affording the. 
fullest security for virtue : and I may also add, that 
it give.s opportunity for the mo.st ample cxcrci.«c of 
it, and funnshe.s employment for every good qtiality 
which wc can possibly t)e pos.se.s.sed of. 'niosc who 
are placed among the lower ranks of men, have little 
*)p])ortunity of e.verting any other virtJic besidc-s 
tho'C of patience, resignation, industry, and in- 
tegrity. Those who arc advanced into the higher 
stations, have full employment for their generosity, 
humanity, affability, and charity. AYhen a man lies 
betwixt these two extremes, he can exert the former 
virtues towards his superiors, and the latter towards 
his iuferior.s. Every moral quality which the human 
soul i.s susceptible of, may have its turn, and he 
called up to action ; and a man may, after this 
manner, be much more certain of his progress in 
virtue, than where his good qualities lie dormant, 
and without employment. 

But there is another virtue that seems principally 
to lie .among equals, and is, for that reason, chiefly 
calculated for the middle station of life. Tliis virtue 
if friendship. I believe most men of generous 
tempers arc apt to envy the great, when they con- 
sider the large opportunities such persons have of 
doing good to their fellow-crcjitures, and of acquiring 
the friendship and esteem of men of merit. They 
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rruiVc tio iit iniii^aiul iro not olili^'cd In 

•twirtiU* irith irliom thcj hi»t» little kimhicv^ 
for. liVe jMiijilc of infinor ►tnloni'f, wlio nro holiject 
In lis\e tlulr jmiff«r»of fn«i«!-.!np rcMtlt^l, e\cn 
nlnn* tlu) trould l»o tiu>Kt fond of {inciii|; tliiir 
afwtions. Uni tlinui;li tW preal 1ii\p more fncility 
tn fncnd^)JJJ^«, llji) njjjjot Ijo yo certiijj 

Ilf tlic wnnntj of llictii a.-* men of \ louer mil., 
Miiro l!i« fnourfl Uk) l»ol«n unj nrqoire llitm 
ftitlcr>, ^n^tc'ld of cood «il! nnd I.indno.« it iii« 
Ini n 1 1 rj judinnu Ij reinarkoil, tint tvp nttich oiir- 
folin more li> tlio M'nic<swe|*erform tlnn li^ llio e 
Mp niPiip, nnd tint n man i^iii dunrir of loaiiiff Ins 
fmnds lij oldipnji'Uipm too fir I kIiouIi], then- 
fnrp, elfoo <i to Ire in the middle iiid to ?»au» 
inj coinmcm iiitli ni) frnndtarnsl wtli lij oblipi 
tinin mun ntnl rocciicd I Inie too much jmde to 
lie iiiUinc that all the oldicatioin rIiduM Ik* on ni> 
hidi . nnd iitionM lie afraid tint, if the) nil on 
Ills, he nonld a! olnve too much pride to lie entirely 
pa<>) under them, or ln\o n perket (.ompbccnc) in 
111) cam]nn) 

tl e ma) al«o remark of the middle f-tatmn nf hfi, 
tint it IS more faiourahlc to thcncquinii^ of iriMlom 
nud aliiliti, tu mil as of \irtue, tnd tint a man 
M) f^itiiatc lias a licttpr chance for nttaiiun^ a kliuw- 
ledfjo IkjIIi of men and thin,«i, than tlio'-u of n more 
cJeiateil station lie enters iwlh wore famihani} 
into human life, and cier) lluiiff npjicars m its 
natural colours licforo him he lixs more leisure 
to form otisenatinns , and hxs, besides, the motne 
of amhition to push him on in hn nttainmtnts, 
lioiiip certain tint he *aii jieier nso to any di— 
tnictiun nr cmineiico in the iiurld, without his 
owai industr) And here I cannot forbear com* 
municatin/? a remark, ithich may ap{iear somculnt 
extraordmarj, \i 7 tliat it is wi«ay ordained bi 
Uroiidcncc, that tlic middle station should K 
the most faiourable to the iinproiing our natural 
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abilities, since there is really more capacity requisite 
to perform the duties of that station, than is re- 
quisite to act in the higher spheres of life, 'lliere are 
more natural parts, and a stronger genius requisite 
to make a good lawyer or physician, than to make 
a great monarch. For let us take any race or 
succession of kings, where birth alone giv'es a title 
to the crown ; the English kings, for instance, who 
liave not been esteemed tlie most sliining in liistory. 
From the Conquest to the succession of his present 
Majesty, we may reckon twenty-eight sovereigns, 
omitting those who died minors. Of these, eight 
are esteemed princes of great capacity, viz. the 
Conqueror, Harry II., Edward I., Edward III., 
Harry V. and VII., Elizabeth, and tlie late King 
William. Now, I believe every one will allow, 
that, in the common run of mankind, there are 
not eight, out of twenty-eight, who are fitted by 
nature to make a figure eitlier on tlie bench or 
at the bar. Since Charles VII., ten monarchs have 
reigned in France, omitting Francis H. Five of 
those liave been esteemed princes of capacity, viz, 
Louis XI., XII., and XIV., Francis I., and 
Harry IV. In short, the governing of mankind 
well requires a great deal of virtue, justice, and 
hum.anity, but not a surprising capacity. A certain 
l*ope, whose name I have forgot, used to say. Let 
ns divert ourselves, ?iii/ fi'iends; the world governs 
itself. Fliere are, indeed, some critical times, such 
as those in which Harry IV. lived, that call for the 
utmost vigour ; and a less courage and capaciLv, 
than ivhat appeared in that gi-eat monarch, must 
have sunk under the weight. But such circum- 
stances are rare ; and even then fortune does at 
least one half of the business. 

Since the common professions, such as law or 
physic, require equal, if not superior capacity, to 
what are e.verted in the higlier spheres of life, it 
is evident, that the soul must be made of still a 
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Clift n»o4M. to t’llim Jji phiJwfli ?ij or oe 

In aiij « f 1 tfilirr jwrU ««f 1« irulnr. Cunrapi’ 
Rt 1 n »i'!utinii arr rluc» y mjt •jto In a comn jntlrr ; 
sj;»J lunjA* jty m a ■>») ; I jt irtijjHf 

ftj 1 rajtsrjtv in a Mrliolar tirr>l jL'rticra!* nn«l 
prr'it j»e arr fwpjwl m all Birt** atiil ctnmUiM 

r-f tl p norW, Bn«l *lirt tjj> al nncp, r^rn 

»fj» T r*’* tl p rmtr«‘ l>3Tlanm» ‘'wt^trii ua» nutil. 
In «J»*» »t f»n"!»3niJ 1 nc*«J», 

snl Mu»r«\), wl rt> the Cwr 

ajjxaml: amt itr-rttai** tarttncf, wlicn Jt pivp 
t> rth to Itanitilnt Itnt Dti;lan«! intt»l jvtt* tltniticli 
a of it* ‘'jicncrrN, Jotionn*, \\ nltcp*, 

IJfjilrjM, ticfon* Jl fln»p at an AiWfwrt or a 
A ItapiTT lalojjl f»r tlic hi* nl art« ami wiutii*« 
I* n Uni of I ’talij:) amotip mr>i Natnrp inutt 
a‘*'<»nt t1i<* nrhr*t p*tnu4 l!wt cc>n>p» fn)n» lirr 
liti<]«; otiimtion atid rtatnjilc niu*l cultivate 
it from lf«c nrljp't Infanc) i amt n»lB*lr» rnu't 
cn» cur to firr) »l to n»j ilrpm? of j>prfpctH»ii 
No man l«c »ur{mr<I tu ><‘0 l\nutt Kan 

Binojip llic lVr»tatu; l»ul Homer, »» n> tarK nu 
acc anu»ip lliv (treriy, {« ccrtanil) niattir of tho 
hicJip^t wori'Jrr 

A man cnniiol ntum a p mu'? fiT ?nr, nlio »« nut 
fo foriunnlo at to lx* tr?Mi*tl uitli tomtiiniul ; onil 
II >iMom liaj«]'On'» Jn anj atatr or khii.«lum, lliat 
K'rtnl at onru are {Jimi in tint yitiution IIuu 
man) *«tre lh<fc in tim c<«jft*JcraU' 

anu), nlio m?ir rf»*c murli a-? to the commaml 
Ilf a n piiiiont ’ Hut I am tlirro lias Imh n 

but o!>o MiUun lit LtipUtiil mtliiii thp'C liuiulrut 
jiary, lH»taiiso Pterj one iia) ixcrl tlio talents of 
jKK.try ubo Jy [Kisye >*t*d of tlicm , and no one could 
tatrt llicm under piaater disatltanta^'es than that 
dnino hoct If no man wero alIo\re«I to onto 
aer^s, but the perymi who waa In-forehand named 
to !« launate. couhl we isjiecl a iKJct in tcji 
thousand )car!i? 
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^Yel•e we to distinguisli tlie ranks of men by tlieir 
genius and capacity^ more than by tlieir virtue and 
usefulness to the public^ great philosophers would 
certainly challenge the first rank, and must be 
placed at the top of mankind. So rare is this 
character, that perhaps there has not as yet been 
above tivo in the ivorld who can lay a just claim to 
it. At least, Galileo and Neudon seem to me so 
far to excel all the rest, that I cannot admit any 
other into the same class with them. 

Great poets may challenge the second place ; and 
tliis species of genius, though rare, is yet much 
more frequent than the former. Of the Greek 
poets that remain, Homer alone seems to merit this 
cliaracter : of tlie Romans, Virgil, Horace, and 
Lucretius : of the English, Milton and Pope : 
Corneille, Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire, of the 
French : and Tasso and Ariosto of the Italians, 

Great orators and historians are perhaps more 
rare than great poets ; but as the opportunities for 
e.xerting the talents requisite for eloquence, or 
acquiring the knowledge requisite for writing his- 
tory, depend in some measure upon fortune, m’c 
cannot pronounce these productions of genius to be 
more extraordinary than the former. 

1 should now return from this digression, and 
show that the middle station of life is more favour- 
able to happiness, as well as to virtue and wisdom ; 
but as the arguments that prove this seem pretty 
obvious, I shall here forbear insisting on them. 
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On» consulrnblr' l!nt in*<s from (»}«}/>- 

MUili), con«i>tA III tlir Hi\«r(i^t nntiilutc iihicii it 

nflortl- to nijior^litKm iiti«l fiUi* rcftpoii All otfur 
n tiuhIu « a/ruii-t thnt iK-'lilciit ilivtrnijx r nn' \airi, or 
it ]( I't tiJH t rtnii I^iia pM>iJ M iihi*, Olid the j»ni - 
tir< <ift}ic«nrld,«hi«hfll«fieperiemi>t juirjKi p«Kif 
life, orv lure foiitid iiHffwtonl lu-^torj, n« util n« 
diifv I X|toneiup, ftmiifU iiiMatiro** of tm ii etulinuil 
>nth the ‘trojjfrt^t cajucit) for hiMjjr*.* and offun*, 
ttiio line nil tlicir live* crotuhed imdor ►Inipr) to 
tlie gTt>*«c<-t t<u|K.r>>tition Kicii pict) niid pmipU 
iicvs of tLjtiiKr, whitli iiifiicc n Kilni into oier^ 
otiur aoiiiKi, nffonl iio rcnunlj to f-o virukut ii 
poison, os HO mi) prticiiliirl} oh^erio of the fur 
vex, «lio, thoiijili coimnoid) ( f the-o rah 

E rcvciits of inturo, kcl main of tlieir jojfi hlnstcil 
V Him jimmrtJJinto Jiitriidtr Jtwt iihrji vniiml 

jihdfwijtli) Ins oTicc friineil iMi^'e-eion of the mmd, 
Miporvtition IS eiTtctttnn) excluded, ntid one iinj 
fairl) nnirni, tint Jier tnumjih nier this emnij m 
more complete than oxer most of the vices an<l 
iniiH?rfectioiis iNcidtiit to human nature Jxne 
or iiiRW, ambition or niame, Imo their root m the 
temjar and nffectioiis, wliitli the poumlest reason is 
scarce citr ahlo fully to correct, but siijiorptitioji 
lieiiig founded on f-ilso opinion, must immediatel} 
vanish uheii true pliilosnph} lias inspired juster 
cntiinents of superior powers Hie contest is here 
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more equal between tlie distemper and tlie medicine ; 
and nothing' can binder tbe latter from proving 
effectual^ but its being false and sophisticated. 

It will lierc be superfluous to magnify the merits 
of Philosophy by disidaying the pernicious tendency 
of that vice of which it cures tlie human mind. 
The superstitious man, says TuHy, is miserable in 
every scene, in every incident in life ; even sleep 
itself, wliicli Ijanislies all otlier cares of unhappy 
mortals, afibrds to liim matter of new teri’or, wliilo 
he e.vamincs ])is dreams, and finds in tliose visions 
of the night prognostications of future calamities. 
I may add, that though death alone can put .a full 
period to his misery, he dares not fly to this refuge, 
but still prolongs a miserable e.vistence, from a vain 
fear lest he offend his Maker, by using the power 
with which that beneficent Being lias endowed him. 
Tiio presents of Gon and nature are ravished from 
us by tliis cruel enemy ; and notwithstanding that 
one kep would remove us from the regions of pain 
and sorrow, her menaces still chain us dowi to a 
hated being, which she herself chiefly contributes to 
render miserable. 

It is observed by such as liave been reduced by 
tlie calamities of life to tlie necessity of employing 
this fatal remedy, that if tlie unseasonable care of 
their friends deprive them of that species of death 
u'bich they proposed to themselves, they seldom 
venture upon any other, or can summon up so much 
resolution a second time, as to execute their purpose. 
So great is our horror of death, that when it pre- 
sents itself under any form besides that to which a 
man has endeavoured to reconcile his imagination, 
it acquires new terrors, and overcomes his feeble 
courage : but when the menaces of superstition are 
joined to this natural timidity, no wonder it quite 
deprives men of all power over their lives, since 
even many pleasures and enjoyments, to ■which we 
are carried by a strong propensity, are torn from us 
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1» itilnmvin tjTHJt. I^et i« Itcre omlca^our to 
n*«torp ioc!» to tlair tiatnc lilwrtj, li> cxamlninc 
nil tlio ronmiciti nr^tnictiti apiiat (‘IIicuIp, nnil 
»l»owhj|r tJnt tliat action mij bo free from CMry 
im]>utntuiii of riiilt or M-ttne, ncconltii|; to tho 
Mfitimcnt* of all tbcaiiririit i»bilo-o|»J»prv 

If mirHlo Irt* cninmnl. It must be a traji«pTossjon 
of our dul) pjlbir (o (»o«l, onr- -rf^jiboor, or our- 
wl\r^ '] o jiro^c tbil *uicnlt H no trmsn‘t*«-*>on of 
o«r <l«t) to God, tlic follonitift con-.jdenlioiis m 
Ipcrlinw FiiJllrr Iti nnlor to po\t’ri» the Tmtcml 
world, the ftlriiipht) ( mtor hii established pent rd 
atid imnmtnhin Ivi>, bj which all boilir^, from the 
pmlCHl phmt to the pmallP't jvarliclo of nwttir, 
are iiniutfmjcsl in tlicir pfO|)cr njdiere anil function 
'lo povcm tho nmnnl world, he Ilt* indowed nil 
Imriff cnalnre* mlh l>o»hl^ and menhl i>o«er., 
With Feii'.e^, uivsintis, oppeUte« nnmorj, nndjiulp- 
rnint, h> wliich thc\ arc imw-lloil nr nptihlwl ui 
that cotirfo of lifo to whicli thev are destined 
Tlio*e t»vo dislintt ivmici|dc‘» of tiic nmtcnal and 
animal world continuall) encroach niton each other, 
and mntiinllj retard or forwanl citfi othtr’fl ojicn* 
tion 1 he paw cn< of moii and of nil otlier animals 
arc re^tniiied and dirccteil h\ tin inlure and 
rnnhtiw of the pcirroundiiip- bother, and the niodi- 
tii-atinns and action*' of tlH*sc Itmhes are incescuitlj 
altered b) the opcnlioij of all aninnls *Mnii i*? 
Rlnppod h) rners m hi** pas*sipi. our tho purfaco of 
tl e earth ; and men*, when projierl} directed, lend 
their force to the motion of imthinc*, which sent* 
to tho use of man Jlut though the Tirol inccs of 
tho material and nmmal powere are not Kent entirelj 
sepante, there result'! ft-om thence no mscord op 
disorder in tho crcntion , on the contrary, from tlio 
mixture, union, and contrast of all the lanous 
|) 0 »ers of jmnnmto ImnIics and linng’ creature?, 
nnscs tint Bjinpathy, harmony, and projiortion, 
which afFonU the surest argument of fcupremo 
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Wisdom. The providence of the Deity appeals not 
immediately in any operation, hut governs every 
thing by those general and immutable laws which 
have been established from tlie beginning of time. 
All events, in one sense, may be pronounced the 
action of the Almighty ; they all proceed from- those 
powers with which he has endowed his creatures. 
A house which falls by its own weight, is not 
brought to ruin by his providence, more than one 
destroyed by the hands of men ; nor are the human 
faculties less his workmanship than the laws of 
motion and gravitation. \Yhen the passions play, 
when the judgment dictatas, when the limbs obey ; 
this is all the operatioti of God ; and upon these 
animate principles, as well as upon the inanimate, 
has he established the government of the universe. 
Every event is alike important in the eyes of 
that infinite Being, who takes in at one glance 
the most distant regions of space, and remotest 
periods of time. There is no event, however im- 
portant to us, which he has exempted from the 
general laws tliat govern the universe, or which 
lie has peculiarly reserved for his own imme- 
diate action and operation, lire revolution of 
states and empires depends upon the smallest caprice 
or passion of single men ; and tlie lives of men are 
shortened or extended by the smallest accident of 
air or diet, sunshine or tempest. Nature still con- 
tinues her progress and opei-ation ; and if general 
laws be ever broke by particular volitions of the 
Deity, it is after a manner wliich entirely escapes 
human observation. As, on the one hand, the 
elements and other inanimate parts of the creation 
carry on their action without regal'd to the par- 
ticular interest and situation of men ; so men are 
intrusted to their own judgment and discretion in 
the various shocks of matter, and may employ every 
faculty with which they are endowed, in order to 
jiroviile for their ease, happiness, or preservation. 



IIUMK*? ESSW^ /RO 

^Mllt Is lliL incimiip then of tint pruuiplp, tint 
n nnii, who, tired nf lift, and lidiitcd h} ikiin and 
miser), hnvel) oxcreome^ ill the jntunl terror- 
of death and iinhe*: hi** c capo from this crml 
c(ene, that piith i inin, ] fij, ln« incurred the 
mdipntion of his Creator, h) encriMohinfl' on the 
ofTice of dn me pm^ idenco, and di«turl)inf' the onler 
of the unnerve r Slnll wc assert, that the Alinight) 
ln« resen ed to him'olf, in an) pcciilnr maimer, 
the disposal of the Ines of men, and has not sii1>> 
mittcd that c\cnt, ni common others, to the 
penenl laws ba ohich the universe is pivcnied? 
71iis IS plaml) false the lives of men dci>eml upon 
the Mmc laws is the lives of all other nimnaK , and 
these are subjected to tbe general Jaws of matter 
and motion Hie fall of a toner, or tlie infu«iou 
of a jMiison, Will dostro) a man equall) with tlic 
meanest creature , an inundation sweeps awa) ever) 
thing nithout distinction that comes nithm the 
reach of it« fur) intHe therefore the live* nf men 
ire for ever dependent on the general laws of 
matter and motion, is a mans di«po«mg of Ins life 
cnmmal, because m cverj ca«e it is rrimmal to 
encroach upon these Ians, or disturb their opera 
tion ^ But this Fccms ahcunl all nmmala arc 
intrusted to their own prudence and shill for their 
conduct m the world, and have full authorit), as 
f ir as tlicir power extends, to alter all the operations 
of nature B ithont the eTcrci«c of this authont), 
the) could not subsist a moment, every action, 
every motion of a man, innovates on the order of 
pome jiarts of matter, and div erts from their ordi- 
iiar) course tbe general laws of motion I*utting 
together therefore these conclusions, we find that 
human life depends upon the general laws of matter 
and motion, and that it is no cncroacliment on the 
office of Prov idence to disturb or alter these general 
laws has not every one of consequence tl e free 
disposal of Ins own Iife^ And maj he not lawfully 
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employ that poorer with which nature has endowed 
him? In order to destroy the evidence of this 
conclusion, we must show a reason why this par- 
ticular case is excepted. Is it because human life 
is of such great importance, that it is a presumption 
for human prudence to dispose of it ? But the life 
of a man is of no greater importance to the universe 
than that of an oyster : aird were it of ever so great 
importance, the order of human nature has actually 
submitted it to human prudence, and reduced us 
to a necessity, in every incident, of determining 
concerning it. 

M'ere the disposal of human life so much reserved 
as the peculiar province of the Almighty, that it 
u'ere an encroachment on his right for men to 
dispose of their own lives, it ivould he equally 
criminal to act for the preservation of life as for 
its destruction. If I turn aside a stone which is 
falling upon my head, I disturb the course of 
nature ; and 1 invade the peculiar province of the 
Almighty, by lengthening out my life beyond the 
period, whicli, by the general laws of matter and 
motion, he has assigned it. 

A hair, a fly, an insect, is able to destroy this 
mighty being whose life is of such importance. Is 
it an absurdity to suppose that human prudence 
may lawfully dispose of what depends on such insig- 
nificant causes? It would be no crime in me to 
divert the Nile or Danube from its course, were I 
able to effect sucli purposes. lYhere then is the 
crime of turning a few ounces of blood from their 
natural channel? Do you imagine that I repine at 
Providence, or cur.se my creation, because I'go out 
of life, and jnit a period to a being which, were it 
to continue, would render mo miserable ? Far be 
such sentiments from me. I am only convinced of 
a matter of fact which you yourself acknowledge 
])ossiblc, that human life may be unhappy ; and 
that my existence, if further .prolonged, would 
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l)Oconic uiclipble !inl I llinik Proiulcncc, botb for 
tlio nliich I ln\ c ilrenilj 0 !ijojcd, niitl for the 
jMjwrr MitJi nhicli 1 mn cmlonrd of e<coj)ii)p the ilJs 
tint llircitcn me * jo \ou it belonps to repine at 
I’roMilcnce, wlio foolielil) imaj,inc tint jou ln%o 
no such pottcr , ami who mu^it still prolong a Intcil 
life, though Irailctl with pain 'iiid sicklier, uith 
sliamc and fioicrtj Do not joit teach, that uhen 
nuj ill befalls mo, tlion^li lij the malice of my 
enemies, 1 ought to !»e rosipioil to Providence, 
anil that the artiom of men are the operations of 
the \lmightj, as much as the actions ofmammatc 
Iieings? Mficn I fall ujioii mj m\n ««ord, there- 
fore, 1 rocenc m} death equally from the hands of 
the Dcit) ns if it had procec<)o<l from n lion, a 
jirccipicc, or a fcier Inc suhimssion winch )0U 
reouirc to I’roMdencc, in ever) calamity tint be- 
falls me, ctcludcs not human skill and mdustrj, if 
po sill) b) tlicir means I can avoid or escape the 
calamitj And wliv mav I not employ one remed) 
as well as anotlicrr It m) life l>c not m) own, 
it were criminal for me to put it in danger, ns well 
a« to dispose of it, nor could one man deserve 
tbc apclfation of hrro, whom glorj or fncndship 
traiisjiorts into the greatest dangers , and another 
ment the reproach of irrrfrA or mucrennt, who puts 
a ponod to Ins life from the same or like motives 
ilicrc IS no being which posccsccs an) power or 
ficultj, that it receives not from its Creator, nor 
is there aiij one, which h) ever so irregular an 
action, can encroach upon the plan of Ins provi- 
dence, or disorder the inincrf-e Its operations 
arc his works equally with that chain of events 
which it invades , and wlncliovcr piinciple prevails, 
we may for that very reason conclude it to be most 
favoured by him Be it animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational, it is all the same case its 
> Agatnus Deo gratms quod nemo in vita teuen potc«t 
bcneca, Lpi^t xii 
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ptnvor i" f-lill derived from tlie Suj»rcinc C.'realor, 
and is alike coinprolicnded in tlic order of his 
providence. M'hen the horror of j»ain prevails over 
llic love of life ; when a volnnhiry action antici- 
])ates the effects of blind causes ; it is only in con- 
sequence of those powers and principles whicli lie 
has implanted in his creatures. Divine Providence 
is still inviol.atCj and placed far beyond the reach of 
human injurie';. It is impious, s.ays the old Homan 
superstition, to divert rivers from their course, or 
invade the prerogatives of nature. It is impious, 
says the I'rench superstition, to inoculate for the 
smallpox, or usurp the business of Providence, by 
voluntarily producing distempers and maladies- It 
is impious, .says the modern Jiiuropean superstition, 
to put a period to our own life, and therch)’^ rebel 
against our Creator : and why not impious, say I, 
to build houses, cultivate the ground, or sail upon 
the ocean? In all these actions we employ our 
powers of mind and body to produce some innova- 
tion in the course of luiture ; and in none of them 
do we any more. 'Iliey ai-e all of them therefore 
equally innocent, or equally criminal. Bui you are 
placnd by Providener, likr a sotfivef, in a pnrliauJnr 
fitntion ; and vhen you dexert it vdtliout bainy rr- 
cufk’d, you arc equally guilty of rebellion against your 
Almighty Sovereign, and hare incurred Jii.t difiplca/nnr 
— I ask, MHiy do you conclude that Providence has 
placed me in this station ? For my part, I find that 
1 owe my birth to a long chain of causes, of which 
many depended upon voluntary actions of men. 
But Prov.idcnee guided all these causes, and nothing 
happens in the universe irithout its consent and 
cooperation. If so, then neither does my death, 
liowever voluntary, happen without its consent ; 
and whenever pain or sorrow so far overcome my 
patience, as to make me tired of life, I maj' con- 
clude that I am recalled from mj' station in the 
clearest and most expre.ss terms. It is Providence 





imrt'lj thtl 111'* in<‘ nt iliU rrc«cnl moment 

In llii« chaml»cr; liut tnaj 1 not lei^e It «hcn I 
tlihik pmiy^r, milliont IkiU}; Imlile to llie nnnntnliou 
of Invniir tlo'Crtcil m) i***'! <ir j-lation* »\ lieu I 
»!ian l<* lilt' T nticii»Io> of wlucli I nm coiii- 
j«o‘rtl will htill iHruirm lleir i«rt m tlir nnnen-o, 
ntnl will Ik* woeful In llic paim! fibrie. 

win'll tlicj ctiTirto'Ctl tliH imlitiilual cmlnre 'ilie 
ilifTereurt to tlie whole mil l>o no prntor linn 
U twixt III} Im in;: ill ft ciiamUr ant! in the n{M n mr 
lilt! tint* rlnnp i*! of nion* nnitirUnec to me than 
tin other , Iml not morr fo to the unlicr'e 

It 1^ ft linil of hlft»phc’na to mnpne that nnv 
createtl Ih-ui;: cm disturb the onler of the m oriel, 
or tneale iJic hu'ine*^ of I*A>i«leitee^ It stipfKieo*, 
that tint l»einp f> 0 'ss<s<« tKMtcm and ftcnlliw which 
jt receuftl not from iti Creator, nnd wlncfi nro not 
Rulxinlinatc to Iu4 pivernmcnt nnd nuthont) A 
man maj di^lnrh pocictj, no doult, nnd Ihirehj 
incur th<j <hfplei*iuaj of the Almiphlj hut the 
pnennnont of the world la phcosl fir bc)oml hia 
Tcatli nnd iiolcneo And how iloe« it oi'iicar tint 
the Almi;;ht) If« displeaseil mth Ihoee acuona that 
distiirh Mwiet) ? Hj the |mncii)liN width lie haa 
Implauteil w hiim-aii nalun, and which wiapm iw 
With n Fciitinunt of rtroorpo if we ouirclvca have 
lieen puilt) of »nth ftetiono, and with that of blame 
anil di*.inprokatioji, jf wt cicr oUeno them hi 
olhira 1^1 ua now examine, nccordnif' to the 
method jirojKised, whether Sintnlc be of thja hiuil 
of action'’, nnd l>c a brtacb of our duly to our 
«cj jA/»OHr and to *orte(tf 

A man who rtUns from life doca no harm to 
focictjr he onl) eeaaea to do pood ; which, if It la 
an injura, Is of the lowest kind All our ohlipa- 
tions to do pood to rociet) Fcem to implj Eomclhinp 
reciprocal I reccne tlio benefits of pocietj, and 
therefore ought to promote its interests ; hut when 
1 withdraw mjstlf altogether from sociel) , can I he 
~ H 
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bound any longer? But allowing that our obliga- 
tions to do good were perpetual, they have certainly 
some bounds ; I am not obliged to do a small good 
to society at tbe expense of a gi’eat liai-m to myself : 
wliy then sliould 1 prolong a miserable existence, 
because of some frivolous advantage which the public 
may perhaps receive from me ? If upon account of 
age and infirmities, I may laAvfully resign any office, 
and employ my time altogetlier in fencing against 
these calamities, and alleviating as much as possible 
the miseries of my future life ; why may I not cut 
short these miseries at once by an action which is 
no more prejudicial to society ? But suppose that 
it is no longer in my power to promote the interest 
of society ; suppose that I am a burden to it ; suppose 
that my life hinders some person from being much 
more useful to society : in such cases, my resignation 
of life must not only be innocent, but laudable. 
And most people who lie under any temptation to 
abandon existence, are in some such situation ; those 
who have health, or powei’, or authority, have com- 
monly better reason to be in humour with the 
world. 

A man is engaged in a conspiracy for the public 
interest ; is seized upon suspicion ; is threatened 
with the rack ; and knows from his own weakness 
that the secret will be extorted from him : could 
such a one consult the public interest better than by 
putting a quick period to a miserable life? Tliis 
was the case of the famous and brave Strozzi of 
Florence. Again, suppose a malefactor is justly 
condemned to a shameful death ; can any reason 
be imagined why lie may not anticipate his punish- 
ment, and save liimself all the anguish of thinking 
on its dreadful approaches ? He invades the business 
of Providence no more than the magistrate did who 
ordered his execution ; and his voluntary death is 
equally advantageous to society, by ridding it of a 
pernicious member. 





rm 

Salcl«!(* iiw) oftrn In' «ou*j*tPHl amUi inU jt* 1 
ntxl uitli our ilut) (n tio oiip cuti 

wlm tl»tl njtP, or inUfortiitip, iinj 

miil« r lifi’ a buhltu, ami mnbr it tvorse t\cii tlnn 
nnnihiUtion. I Ijchcro tiint no tmti ivrr tlinn 
n^^aJ• life wliilo ft w«irtfi f-typiiifr. I or «ucli N 
nnr intnnl liorror of dntli, tint woill moliM'i will 
fioicr U* ftJiK* fo rTvonrilc v* to it ; nrul fliou^'Ii 
pprlnjH tlic jfituAtlon of a titanV Iinllli or fortmio 
oi'j not j>rrm to mtuiro tin* mnP'J), trp jmy ni 
Inst K' AK«urc<l, tint any one wlio, w itliout npivirciit 
itn-'on, Jni Ind rrcniinic to It, wan cursc<l with pucli 
an incumWo <lc|innUyor ploomincnn of temper as 
miwl Tioi««m all cnjoj'nient, oiul rcmlrr him cJiually 
jnj»pnhk' an if he ha«! l>oin lnailc«l with the most 
pripwiun jrikforlttne. If ^ulcille l*c ^tipiio^ecl n 
ennm, it In only cotranitco can impel nn to iL 
If it Iks no crime, liolh pnnlenco ami courage pIiouM 
ejuri,,*c un to ri<l ourwlres at owe of cxMeiifo n hc» 
It l»ecomcn n litmlen. It in the only waj tint wo 
ftsjj then !« useful to fociety, h> ^elUup auociiuple, 
whlclt, If imilalcnl, woohl pre'ciac to enery one Ion 
chtneo for Inpriinesn in life, ami wouM etreeluall) 
free him fmm all ibmpcr or mi'cry.’ 

‘ It iTMiId Iw Mfj tfl prine Uitt in an lairfiil imJrr 

Uir C1iri<lhn tJi«poiMtinn a« it was to the IlMllicn'. Ttirro 
IS IK I ft 1111^10 tent of henptUTo which prohihiU it. Tint 
jrreat ftnd infftlliLto mi" of faifh ftiiil practice which jnu't 
control nil t hilosophv and human Tcasonm^;, luin left us iii 
this particular tn our natural llt•crt> . Ilcsipiatmn to l’ro% i- 
donee Is inilcoil rccommemlctl in Scnptiirc , but that implies 
oiii^ tubmisflim to ills that arc uiuwoidable, not to nuch as 
rrsi Ix? rcm«Ji«] lo pro lence or couraffc. T^f>u tinit not 
lUf, is c% idcnUj meant to eaclihio tml} the LillinF; of others, 
over whose life we base no auUiontx. Tliat this precept, 
like most of (ho hen; tore precepts, 'must I>q mndiiiM b\ 
reason and common scn«c, in plain from the jractico of 
ma^stmtes, who punish cnmiatifs capit alii, notwithstanding 
the loiter of the fnw . Hut were this commandment ever so 
express apnnsl suicide, it would now have no nuthnntj, for 
all the law of JJoffs is alx>lj«hn!, CTCOpt so lat as it is 
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established by the laiv of nature. And ive have already 
endeavoured to prove that snicidc is not prohibited by that 
law. In all cases Christians and Heathens are precisely 
upon the same footing ; Cato and Bridiu-, Arria and Portia 
acted heroicall}’’ ; those who now imitate their example 
ought to receive the same praises from posterity. The power 
of committing suicide is regarded by Pliny as an advantage 
which men possess even above the Deity himself. “ Dens 
non sibi potest mortem conscisccrc si velit, quod homini dedit 
optimum in tantis vita: poeuis.” — Lib. II. cap. 7. 



LS5AV IX 

ON* Tlin IMMOKTAUn' or Tin; SOUL 

n\ tlie mere liplit of m*on it fccjn« cliHiciilt to 
fmip llic imtnortilit) of tlic fotil; the nrpuinotit'* 
f<ir it nre conmioiilj cillic r from 

tojiic«, nr nuinl, or pli)>icnl lint m rcilit) it i«< 
tlic Ro-pcl, ati<l tlio po'itcl olonc, tliat Ins Iroiiglit 
//<• n»M/ /minor/ i/i/y to light 

1 MiUiplijMtsil tojMCfl m|»po^c tint tlio foul 
inimatcnaf, ntul tint It t« Im|»««*iblc for Ihoiiplit to 
iiclanp to n motcriAl dulnUncc Ilut ju'>t meU- 
[iliptCT tcacli tn, tint tlio notion of iitilKU’inio is 
wliolh coiifmctl fliul imjicrfctt, and lint no Inin 
no otner idea of anj rubstmcc, tlnn m an npirrcpalu 
of particular qinlilnM iiificnnp in an uiiknottn 
Minrlliinp "MiltPr, llicrcforc, and ppint, are at 
bottom couallj unknown ; and wo cannot dctcrmino 
wliat c^inlitiM inlicre m tlic one or in the otlicr 
'rjicj likewise teach u«, tint nolhinp dll he decided 
6 . prion conceniiiip anj came or efTitt , and tint 
experience, bciiip tJio only ronrcc of nur jiidpincnU 
of thn nature, wo cannot hinm from any oilier 
principle, whether matter, bj its Ftniclnrc or 
amnptnient, iiu) not Ihj the cau«;o of thouplit 
Ab'^tract reasonings cannot decide any question of 
fact or cxistontc lint admitting a ppintn il mib- 
fltaijco to be dispersed tbroo^liout the universe, like 
the ellicrcal fire of tbo Stoics, and to be the only 
inherent aubjcct of tlioaght, wo have reason to 
conclude from analcm, that nature u«es it after the 
697 
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fioa 

niantior .«lio dot*- the other t-uh-tanre, 

it n? n Kind of or chiy ; inodiflr 
into .'i variety of fornj‘i nnd ; di'- o 

afuT a litiie ('.'Kdi inodifiration, and from it- Mih'-tr 
erret-^ a jnnv form. flm ^ntne innleriul 
may «tim'--iiv<'Iy mnipo-c the bodies of all anim 
llm i-atrif ‘•piriltia! *-td) -lance may comjar-e t 
niind-i : (heir lani'-cioti'-in*^-, f»r (hat s-y-tcni 
thoimht which they formed dnritnr life, may lie i 
linnnlly di-srdved hy death, and nothitn; ititer 
them in tlte new modifiealion. Tlie nio-t pfei 
a'-'-ertor^ of llie niortalily rsf the -‘■old never det 
the immortality of it-i ‘-nh-tance ; nnd that an ini 
teri.al Mdi'tance, a« uell as a material, mav lo'C 
nn'inory nr comeioiisiip^.;, appear ^ in part fi 
evporipiiee, if the .sonl lie immaterial. Jlea-or 
from the common eonr-e of nature, and wit! 
Mippo^iinir any new inter]tO'ition of the Siipri 
Cause, whit’ll mijrht alw.ay.s to he exclntled fi 
])hilos(){>hy_, tr/i/tZ /.v iiiron-npfiUr luirl oAo bf i)if}r. 
abb', Tlic ^oIIl therefore, if immortal. 
heforo our hirth ; and if the former evistcncc non 
enneerned tw, neither will tiic latter, .‘\niii 
undouhtedly feel, think, love, lutle, will, and e 
reason^ thou;rli in a more imperfect manner t 
men : arc their f-ouls also immaterial nnd irnmorl 
II. Ijet iis now consider the innr.al ar^’‘nmei 
chiefly tliosc derived from the justice of Cod. wl 
is supposed to lie further interested in the fut 
punishment of the vicious and reward ofihe virtm 
JJul these arpiunents are pnmnded on the supp 
lion that God lias aitriinitcs beyond what he 
exerted in this universe, with wliicli alone we 
acquainted. M'honce do we. infer the existence 
these attrilmlc-s? It is very safe for iw to affi 
that whatever we know the* Deity to have actu; 
done is best ; hat it is very dangerous to .afllrm t 
he must alwa3’s do what to us seems best- In 1 
many instances would this reasoning fail us u 
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nsrvnl to llip rn'^cnl nnrl*P Hut if aiij jiiriKi-o 
nf n%tarc* 1*0 rV'ir, wr tii-ij nflinn, tfnt tin. «liolc 
frnjw* ntsil uitciitm i «f nntt K cmtion, fo f-ir ns wp 
1>\ usl\irilrr^<on, H limitcil to tlic present 
lifi lioH wnk n coMf<TnJ from the onpiiil 

Inlipmil Rlrwctiirp of tlio miin! nml pa ilocs 
1 p p\ rr look furtlipr ^ H list roinjisn vni cillicr for 
Ftri/lmr*! or pJljfsn, Wtmxt fo n» nips 

ninl tlio n>o^l iloiihlful pctvitvi<iii of ftn 3 r matter of 
ficl tint ofciir> in common lift * Tlierc nnee imlcoil 
ID fome miJiiN fojdo iwnccoiiDtsWe terrors «jth 
rejnnl In fultint; ; 1ml llictc vrouM qnicklj* 
werr tlie) not nrtificisllj fintercil 1>> precept mil 
tHhirsUon Ainl tJio^c nlio footer tliem, nlist is 
llipir motive^ Oulj to pitn n li\eli!ioo«l, mid to 
nc(]ttife poKiT mid riclies in tins «orId jlinr scry 
*esl niid inJu'lrj, therefore, aro mi argument 
nprna^l them 

11 hit cruolt j, « list infinity, nJiat mjiistieo in 
tnliirv, to confine all onr ronccni, as well n* all our 
kiKiwlcilee, lolho present lift, if there he another 
fcriic Ftill initini: ns of mfimtely jcrrcitcr coiiso* 
qttcnce* Oiipht this liarKiroiLs iliceit to hcascnhcil 
to a litiieficcnt and wi«e Iteint;’ Observe nilh nhat 
I xsi 1 1 rojKirtion the task to Im performed, and tlin 
jicrfnnmiip pover«, arc ndj»‘'Ud thrmiglinut all 
nature Jf the rca«on of man piics him great 
FnjK*rinnt) ahose other nmiinls, his necessities arc 
projHirlionahl) multi]diei1 iijinn him his ^>holc 
tiuu , liJi nhole capcilj, nctiuti, courage, and 
pa aujti, find fiofiicicnt einplojmcnt m fencing 
against the imscnea of Iiis present condition , and 
frcfjnentlj, ii3), almost nlnaj’s, arc too slender for 
the business as igned then) A pur of shoes, per- 
haps, was nucr }etavroug)it to tlio highest riegreo 
of perfection which that commodity is capahlo of 
attaining, act it is nccessarv, at least \cr> useful, 
that there fchould he some politicians and morah<t«, 
c^ cii some geometers, poets, and philosophers among 




ritnrn*? coi 

turn, IHp pi(vl aiifl lJu* latl , 1»ul tlio prcatcsl Trtrt 
of jivinliKtl /’o.'it JjTtnlxt ifcc and tjrtnc Alcre 
nnr to pn r<ni!iil llio world with nn nitcnlion of 
pMiiff 1 poo<! nipp<r lo the nphlf'fliti iml a Fonncl 
dnihhrrip to Iho irjckrrJ, ho wo»hl frr«HOnlIj Jjo 
I n hn chnifo, and would find tlio 
mrntF and demenU of rornt men and women 
Forerh amomil to the \~iluo of citlier To 

measnr« of a]>|>mliatiott and Mamo difTerent 
from the human confoundF ex era thmp M lienee 
do no learn lhal there i< Fueh a tinnp an moral di«« 
litictionn, hut from our oniiFontimeiiLs? M hat man 
who has not met xvith itcr^onal nrovocation (or n lint 
p»otl Matured man nho |ia«) counl inflict on enmo^, 
from the Fense of Idame alone, even the common, 
Icpnl, fnxoloua pnni‘ihmcntfi^ And dois aii) thmp 
Fleel the breaxl of jndpea and juries ncnnist the 
fent«me«t9 of humtuit} bnt n/lccUon on necewetj 
ajjtl puhhc interest’ it) the Homan Ian, those who 
had lici n paiill) of pamcide, and eonfcF'-ed their 
enme, were put into a Mck alonp mth nn nj>c, a 
dop, and a Fcrpcnt, and Ihrowai into the necr 
Death nioiio was the punishment of those who 
denied their paiilt, however fiillj proved A 
criminal was tried Ik fore Aopustus, nnd condemned 
after a full conviction, hut the humane emperor, 
when lie put the last inltnropator), pave it such a 
turn as to lead the wretch into a denial of his guilt 
^‘Aou Burelv (said the pniicc) did not hill jour 
fillitr’ lilts knitj suits our intunl ideas of 
n^ftl even towards llu greatest of all criminals, and 
even thouph it prevents so iiiconsidcrahli a suffrr- 
aiHv Nav, even the most liipotcd jmest would 
naturally without reflection npprato of it, provided 
tlio crime was not heresy or iiilidcht} , for as the>c 
crimes hurt himself m lus innportil interest nnd 
advantages, perhaps he roa^ not he altogether fo 
indulgent to them nio chief Boiirco of moral ideas 
is the reflection on the mteresU of human socictj. 
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Ouglit these interests^ so short, so frivolous, to be 
fjuarded by punishments eternal and infinite ? The 
damnation of one man is an infinitely greater evil in 
the universe than the subversion of a thousand 
millions of kingdoms. Nature has rendered human 
infancy peculiarly frail and mortal, as it were on 
purpose to refute the notion of a proliationary state ; 
the half of mankind die before they are rational 
creatures. 

111 . Tlie physical arguments from tlie analogj’’ of 
nature are strong for the mortality of the soul ; and 
are really the only philosopliical arguments which 
ought to be admitted with regard to this question, 
or indeed any question of fact. 'Wiiere any two 
objects are so closely connected that all altei’ations 
which we have ever seen in the one are attended 
with proportionable alterations in the other ; we 
ought to conclude, by all rules of analogy, that, 
when there are still greater alterations produced in 
the former, and it is tofcilly dissolved, there follows 
a total dissolution of the latter. Sleep, a very small 
effect on the body, is attended with a temporary 
extinction, at least a great confusion in the soul. 
The weakness of the body and that of the mind in 
infancy are exactly proportioned ; their vigour hi 
manhood, their sympathetic disorder in’ sickness, 
their common gradual decay in old age. The step 
further seems unavoidable ; their common dissolu- 
tion in death. Tlie last symptoms which the mind 
discovers, are disorder, weakness, insensibility, and 
stupidity ; the forerunners of its annihilation. Tiie 
further progress of the same causes increasing, the 
same effects totally extinguish it. Judging by 
the usual analogy of nature, no form can continue 
when ti'ansferred to a condition of life very different 
from the original one in which it was placed. Trees 
perish in the water, fishes in the air, animals in the 
earth, liven so small a difference as that of climate 
is often fatal. ^Yhat I'eason then to imagine, that 
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TAT 

> »n n r j«» etltr'aU tt, »ocli «* i* tnt !(* t ri tjir f«»ul 
I r tJ ^ «5 i of i'* bji 1 nil ili orpnit^ of 

umrl tfl m 1 mn W rjTfojftl willtoult!ir 

«1 flit of thr%l nit*^ I vrr) tl i»^}* In common 
Iw'nul ‘odl ami l*o«lv Hto o'p-nt'r o^ flio onr nrr 
all of l! f*m tl c « rm i* of II r « «! rr , tli* Pti»trnrc, 
t) fTrf rc « f tl P one mn't Ik* «Irj<rnc!rnl on tl e 
olhrr n e *otj!* of atiinuU art* allowi*«l to lx* 

mortal : an I tl mo lonr »o itrtr n pr«rml Nnrp to 
tlir w nU of mm tirt tlio antlo^ from one In tin* 
«»*lirr f< nn< b tcfj »tro nr nrirnmrn! n»cjr Ixxhr^ 
an* jM * ritf rr rt-<*n!lnitr id no ntjp rrjopt* tfic 
nmnemt ilrnmi from CMtn«»nti\p mtatomj' 'Hm 
Mi'mij trim - 1*1 tl < rtforp tin* oiilj Ft»tcm of tin* 
1 in I Ill'll I lulrt*o{ lij rm lirirl cn to 
>»«llnnr]n tin* ttorll »• j<r|«c*iMl , mrrj tlnnsr, 
I net or, r«“nintl\ fnn, I* (n mntmnal tins nml 
cl ’inpT* tl o tvorM ll*clf in»m »)'mj lnm« of fnlltj 
fttnl i!i**ointion llotr eontran to nnn!i»;r), tlicrc- 
fw, to Imirine llial one finale form, fecminp the 
fniimt < f ant , nit I n»l jrtl to the cmlmt ili«onIcrs, 
U Immortil mel Imliwolulle* M hitUicorj Ir that ’ 
1 on 1 ffhtlt, not tl* M\ Imtr n<hl\, rntertuncil ' 
How to th*i’o*e of the{tifinitrnutnl>crof jM>«thnmoti* 
I xi*trnceH ouj,hl oImi to cnilv»m»a the riltpoti* 
tl eorv Iter) j land In eter) H’lir amli m, tn are 
at lilx rty to imamiie jR'o| 1e«l n»lli lutelliprnt nmrtil 
licinpi, at lea*! ne on fnc on no ntl cr BapjKMlIon 
Inrtli*«e llin a iic« niincrft.intnl ever} pinin- 
tiMJ Ik- rmldl In'toml the iKnimli of tho |n*Kent 
uiincrM , nr one mu*t hate l>ren cmtnl at firf't bo 
jinxlipoml) tnJen* to admit of thisconttninl niflnx 
of 1 1 inpv Oucht ancli Imld auppacitinm to he 
receneil In inj philo o|li\, anil that merclj on the 
pretext of a Uirc po««il»iIitj ■’ Mlicn it ii n«-ht‘»l, 
whether itpnmemimiv IlicrHitcs Hannihal, 
and cvcr\ Blni d clnmi that cier existed iii Itnlj, 
S:)'thn, Knctrn, or (lumei, arc non nln e * cm mj 
man think, tint a Bcrutin] of iiitnrc will runu«n 
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arguments strong enough to answer so strange a 
question in the affirmative ? Tlie want of alignment 
without revelation sufficiently establishes the nega- 
tive. Quanto facilius, says Pliny, ccrtiusque sibi quem- 
quc credere, ac specimen secnritalis aniiquee tali sumerc 
experimento. Our insensibility before the com- 
position of the body seems to natural reason a proof 
of a like state after dissolution. Were our horrors 
of annihilation an original passion, not the effect of 
our general love of happiness, it would rather prove 
the mortality of the soul : for as nature does nothing 
in vain, she would never give us a horror against an 
impossible event. She may give us a horror against 
an unavoidable event, provided our endeavours, as 
in the present case, may often remove it to some 
distance. Death is in the end unavoidable ; yet 
the human species could not be preserved had not 
nature inspired us with an aversion towards it. All 
doctrines are to be suspected which are favoured 
by our passions ; and the hopes and fears which 
gave rise to this doctrine are very obvious. 

It is an infinite advantage in every controversy to 
defend the negative. If the question be out of the 
common experienced course of nature, this circum- 
stance is almost if not altogether decisive. By 
what arguments or analogies can we prove any state 
of existence, which no one ever saw, and which no 
\vay resembles any that ever was seen ? Who will 
repose such trust in any pretended philosophy as to 
admit upon its testimony the reality of so mai- 
vellous a scene ? Some new species of logic is 
requisite for that purpose, and some new faculties 
of the mind, that they may enable us to comprehend 
that logic. 

■ Nothing could set in a fuller light the infinite 
obligations which mankind have to Divine revela> 
tion, since we find that no other medium could 
ascertain this great and important truth. 
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